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Continue expansion in defense activity in October 
provided the major offset to reductions in other important 
segments of the economy. Defense expenditures during the 
month rose substantially above the rate attained in the third 
quarter of this year. 

Over a period of several months cutbacks in civilian goods 
output, under the combined influence of diminished consumer 
demand and of Government restrictions, have been about as 
large as the expansion in defense and related industries. The 
net result has been that during this period the deflationary 
influences have held in check the basic expansionary force 
of the defense programs. 

Reflecting the relative stability of total business activity, 
nonagricultural employment has shown little change for 
several months, except for seasonal influences. Neverthe- 
less, there has been a considerable shift in the composition of 
the work force. On the whole, layoffs in consumers’ goods 
industries have been at about the same rate as added hiring 
in defense and related activities and the volume of unem- 
ployment has remained at a postwar low. Prices of raw ma- 
terials and industrial products have shown little change in 
the aggregate in recent weeks. Even divergent movements 
within the price structure have, with few exceptions, been 
limited in character. There has been some further increase, 
however, in retail prices. 

The continued cautious purchasing by consumers, along 
with higher incomes, as shown in the chart at the left, has 
maintained the high rate of personal saving prevailing in 
the second quarter of this year. In fact, most of the increase 
in disposable income in recent months has been reflected in a 
comparable net addition to savings. Personal income in 
September was maintained close to the August rate, when it 
was at a record high. Moderate advance in payrolls and 
dividends in September were offset by reductions in agri- 
cultural income and in transfer payments. 

Although there has been no significant pickup in retail 
trade this fall, retailers have managed to effect a considerable 
reduction in inventories. As a result, the bulge in retail in- 
ventories which developed in the second quarter of the year 
has been largely eliminated, and retail stocks are now no 
larger than at the beginning of the year. Stocks-sales ratios, 
however, are still somewhat higher. This marked reduction 
in retail stocks in the past few months has been accomplished 
by a severe pruning of forward commitments and a reduction 
in the receipts of merchandise by retailers. Similar action 
to reduce inventories of consumers’ goods has been taken by 
wholesalers and manufacturers as well, although the latter 
have made somewhat less progress to date. 


Manufacturers’ sales and orders lower 
Throughout the third quarter manufacturers’ sales were 
appreciably lower than in the first half of the year, on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. They declined 6 percent from 
1 
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the second to the third quarter, with September sales 
lower than in the other months. The declines were generally 
small in those industries in which defense production is a 
large part of total activity, and more pronounced for the 
industries producing mainly consumers’ goods. The chief 
exception is the slight rise from August to September in 
sales of the food processing industry. Food sales in Sep- 
tember, however, were below the monthly rate of sales of 
the first half of the year. 

New orders received by the durable goods industries in 
September declined by about 10 percent from August. 
Part of this decline appeared to be due to the essentially 
erraiic character of the flow of orders for defense products, 
and to some reluctance to place orders for metal products 
where delivery dates were indefinite. In some other in- 
stances orders were cancelled as a result of Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan allocations. On the other hand, orders for 
consumer goods were reduced as a result of the slackened 
pace of demand for many of the items. Despite the re- 
duction in orders, backlogs of unfilled orders on the books 
of durable-goods manufacturers at the end of September 
were little changed from the record high of August. In 
September unfilled orders represented, on the average, more 
than 5 months of sales at the third quarter rate, in contrast 
to a year ago when they amounted to three months of sales. 


Industrial activity at high rate 


Industrial production in October was little changed from 
recent months after allowing for seasonal influences. Produc- 
tion of most types of machinery and machine tools, key 
products in the gradual build-up of the military establish- 
ment, continued to expand, although the rate of increase in 
the more recent months has been somewhat less pronounced 
than earlier in the year. Activity in aircraft manufacturing 
plants also expanded, continuing the upward trend which 
has been under way for more than a year. 

Output in industries producing basic materials was main- 
tained close to recent high levels. Steel mills continued to 
push operations to the limit, producing more than 9 million 
tons of ingots and castings in October. For the week 
November 3d, mills operated at 104.5 percent of capacity, 
but because of a work stoppage the scheduled rate for the 
week ending November 10th dropped to 101 percent of rated 
capacity. Mine production of metals rose somewhat in late 


September and early October following the settlement of 


the work stoppage in copper mines, while output of bitu- 
minous coal and crude petroleum was maintained at the high 
September rate. 

e automobile industry, tailored to the supply of basic 
metals, turned out an estimated 410,000 passenger cars and 
110,000 trucks in October. For passenger cars, this repre- 
sented about 37 percent of NPA authorized production of 
1,100,000 units for the fourth quarter. In the third quarter, 
the industry assembled the authorized quota of 1.2 million 
cars. Some further reduction in assemblies of new passenger 
cars is in prospect for the first three months of 1952 as NPA 
allotments of materials will be sufficient to permit the pro- 
duction of only 930,000 units although the industry may turn 
out 1 million cars through conservation measures in the use 
of materials and some limited absorption of present inven- 
tories. 


Higher output of household durables 


The reduced rate of operations in household durables 
during the summer had brought about a sizable liquidation 
in stocks of these products in both manufacturers’ and 
distributors’ hands. In September then, there was some 
pickup in output of these products despite the fact that there 
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was little change in consumer demand. The number of 
radio and television sets produced was more than double the 
low July-August average while the volume of washing ma- 
chines and electric ranges was about 50 percent higher. More 
moderate advances were reported for vacuum cleaners and 
refrigerators. For the whole household group, including 
carpet and furniture manufacturing, the rise from the July- 
August level approximated 8 percent, according to the newly 
constructed Federal Reserve seasonally adjusted index of 
output of major consumer durable goods, 1947-49 average 
equal to 100. 

Under NPA material allocations for the third quarter, pro- 
ducers of consumer household durable goods were permitted 
to use 70 percent of carbon steel, 60 percent of copper, and 
50 percent of aluminum consumed in the base period (quar- 
terly average, first half 1950). Actual production of these 
products in the third quarter was substantially below 70 
percent of production in the base period largely because of 
the reduced volume in July and August. In September, 
however, the production rate for some products—washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, home freezers, ranges, and 
radios—exceeded 70 percent of the base period output; 
refrigerators remained substantially below while television 
sets almost equalled the base period volume 

In the fourth quarter the quantity of materials to be made 
available to producers of consumer durable goods has been 
further restricted. Steel consumption for these industries 
is being limited to about 60 percent of their base period rate. 
This compares with a September rate of output which was 
75 percent of base period production. 

On the basis of preliminary allotments announced by the 
NPA for the first quarter of 1952, these industries will re- 
ceive, on the average, only about 50 percent of controlled 
materials consumed in the base period. This implies some 
further cut in the production of most consumer durable 
goods. Through flexibility and the use of substitute mate- 
rials many producers will be able to turn out a somewhat 
greater quantity than that implied by the amounts of material 
they will receive. 

Table 1.—Output of Selected Consumer Durable Goods, Not 
Adjusted for Seasonal Variation '! 


Quarterly totals in thousand 


produ it 
4 
Product : quarts 
vera 
lire? } f t< r ' 2 r 
Date Quantity — rows 1951 = 9 sy 4 Onl 
Passenger cars ITT-1950 1, 895 2 497 1,174 
Refrigerators, electric 2 11-1950 1, 639 l ’ A l , oo 
Freezers, farm and home 2 II1-1950 21 128 214 134 193 
Washing machines IV-1950 1, 197 I ‘ 823 706 
Vacuum cleaner IV-19047 1. O82 m4 KS 624 M2 
Ranges, electric ? IT-1950 437 un ‘ 1) 224 
Radios IV-1947 5, 247 }, 67 4, 135 730 2, 212 
Television set IV-1950 2, 436 1, 568 2, 200 1,13 636 


! Data represent production or shipments 

2 Data represent shipments reported only by members of the Association 

Sources of data: Passenger cars, Automobile Manufacturer A ciation; regrigerators, 
freezers, and ranges, National Fleetrical Manufacturer \ ition vashing machine 
American Washer and Lroner Mannfacturers Association; v 10 leu ‘ wcuum Cleaner 
Manufacturers Association; radios and television sets, Radio-Television Manufacturers 
Association 


The existence of heavy inventories of some of these con- 
sumer durable items will permit a larger flow to consumers 
than is indicated by the allotment of materials. However, 
this is not true of automobiles since inventories in dealers’ 
hands at the end of August were small——-equal to about 1 
month of the rate of output at the production rate in the 
third quarter of this year, or not much more than enough 
to allow for flow time to buyers. Stocks of refrigerators 
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and ranges held by manufacturers and distributors were 
about equal to 3 to 4 months’ rate of production, while 
inventories of radios were equivalent to 2 months’ and tele- 
vision sets 5 months’ at the third quarter rate of output. It is 
significant, however, that curtailment of these inventories 
is already well under way. 

The trend of output of the major consumer durables since 
restrictions on the use of materials have been in effect is 
shown in table 1. Aliso, the table presents the production 
of these goods in the base period. 


Employment stable 


The decline in consumer purchases and the shift in resources 
to defense production has affected the pattern of employment. 
Total employment has continued at a high and stable volume 
in the past 6 months, with the changes being primarily 
seasonal in character. Nonagric ultural employment esti- 
mated at 54.2 million in October was a million higher than a 
year ago. It also has shown the same stability as the total 
in recent months, following a steady rise throughout 1950 
and the first quarter of 1951. 

A considerable shift of workers has occurred, however, as 
layoffs in consumer goods industries in general have been 
offset by increased hiring in defense plants. In particular 
areas, however, unbalanced labor markets have developed 
and there has been some change in the composition of the 
unemployed lists, but this has had little effect on the national 
labor market. 

Layoffs have been most prevalent in the textile, leather, 
automobile, and fabricated metal products industries. In 
September, employment in the textile industry was lower 
than in any month in the past 2 years. This has tended to 
increase the number of unemployed female workers relative 
to male, and has caused substantial labor surpluses in areas 
where the industry 1s concentrated. 

Defense industries, particularly aircraft, chemicals, pri- 
mary metals, and atomic energy have been hiring large 
numbers of workers. In August there were 350 thousand 
production workers in the aircraft industry—a gain of more 
than 75 percent from a year earlier. This has caused ¢ 
shortage of workers in aircraft centers and has tended to 
bring a higher proportion of older workers into the labor 
force in these centers. 

Employment in certain industries, for example, machinery, 
turned upward in September after a period of decline which 
started in March. Layoffs during the earlier months had 
been due to the fall in demand for consumer durable goods. 
This slack is now being taken up by increasing defense 
business 

These adjustments have affected labor market areas 
within the Nation in varying degrees. Those areas character- 
ized by diversification of industry have shown little change 
in total employment as workers laid off by consumer goods 
industries were absorbed by defense industries. An example 
of such a shift is the Philadelphia area, where defense 
contracts have ranged over a variety of industries. ‘Total 
employment in Se ytember was higher than at any time in 
the postwar period despite substantial layoffs in the textile, 
leather, rubber, and the stone, clay, and glass products 
industries 

On the other hand, Detroit—dominated by the auto- 
mobile industry, which has had to curtail operations due to 
cutbacks in critical materials—had 88,000 unemployed in 
September, representing approximately 5 percent of the total 
unemployed in the Nation. 

The market for unskilled and semi-skilled workers is 
generally balanced. There are shortages, however, of 
particular types of skilled workers such as tool and die 
makers, machinists, and engineers. Despite these shortages 
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and evidence of unbalance in a few areas, the shift to defense 
R roduction is progressing with little disturbance to the 

ation’s labor market and the total number unemployed 
at 1.6 million in October was near the low point for the 
postwar period. 


Tax rates higher 


The Revenue Act of 1951 provides for raising additional 
revenues to meet the rising cost of the defense program by 
the Federal Government. The new law includes increases in 
rates of individual and corporate income taxes and modifica- 
tions in excise taxes. These increases are estimated to yield 
an additional $5.7 billion during the first full year of 
operation. 

The higher personal income tax rates, which apply to one- 
sixth of 1951 income, have the effect of raising the taxes on 
incomes of individuals by approximately 11 percent. The 
basic withholding rate was raised from 18 to 20 percent, on 
November 1. The higher rates are estimated to yield about 
$2.3 billion, on a full year basis, and are scheduled to ter- 
minate as of December 31, 1953. 

The new law raises taxes on corporate income by $2.2 
billion on a full year basis with the combined normal and 
surtax rate advancing from 47 to 52 percent. ‘This increase 
is scheduled to terminate on April 1, 1954. Although the 
rate of the excess profits tax remains unchanged, the credit 
against current earnings is reduced from 85 to 83 percent of 
the best thrée-year average of er period earnings. This 
provision is retroactive to July 1, 1951. 

Under the provisions of the Ke venue Act of 1950, com- 
bined income and excess profits taxes could not exceed 
percent of a corporation’s net income. The new bill pro- 
vides a limit of 70 percent for corporations earning $100 
million or more annually. 

Increases in the rates of existing excises, and the 
of the 10 percent manufacturers’ tax to some 


extension 
products 
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previously exempt, are expected to yield $800 million on a 
full year basis. The more noteworthy of the increases in the 
rates of existing excises are the increases in the taxes on 
whiskey from $9 to $10.50 per proof gallon, on beer from 
$8 to $9 per barrel, on cigarettes from 7 cents to 8 cents per 
pack, and on gasoline from 1% cents to 2 cents per gallon. 
The 10 percent excise tax was extended to include a number of 
major household appliances—vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, garbage disposals, driers, and dishwashers. On 
the other hand, some items were removed from the tax list. 
These include baby lotions, powders, and oil; admissions to 
specified types of nonprofit functions (including symphonies, 
operas, and school and church plays); and sports equipment 
predominantly used in schools. 

Other important provisions of the new law include an 
increase in the rate of the capital gains tax from 25 to 26 
percent as of January 1, 1952; the elimination of the capital 
gains tax on the sale of the principal residence of a taxpayer 
provided the sale is followed or preceded by the purchase of a 
substitute within a year, or the construction of a substitute 
within 18 months; and, the imposition of the regular corpo- 
rate income tax on undistributed patronage earnings of 
farmers’ purchasing and marketing cooperatives, mutual 
savings banks, and savings and loan associations previously 
exempt from income taxation. , 

On the basis of the increased yield of Federal tax schedules 
calculated at 1951 levels of income, the Senate Finance 
Committee has estimated budget receipts of the Federal 
Government for fiscal year 1952 at $65 billion, an increase of 
one-third over the actual receipts for fiscal year 1951 


Despite this increase, expenditures during the year as estl- 
mated by the Budget Bureau indicate a budget deficit of 
about $4 billion for fiscal 1952. On the basis of these 


balance is indicated on a con- 
solidated cash basis. This approximate balance for the 
present fiscal year may be compared with the $7 billion 
consolidated cash surplus realized during fiscal year 1951. 


estimates, an approximate 





National Product and Income in the First Three 
Quarters of 1951 


lx contrast to the intensity of the inflation which gripped 
the Nation at the beginning of 1951, the economic situation 
during the greater part of the 5 year has been one of substantial 
stability. In the two middle quarters, a generally orderly 
adaptation of the economy to conditions of partial mobiliza- 
tion emerged, at least temporarily. Major changes in par- 
ticular components of aggregate demand, however. were 
still in progress. 

Gross national product in the third quarter was at an 
annual rate of $328 billion, unchanged from the preceding 

eriod. This leveling-off contrasted sharply with the large 
increments in earlier quarters of the mobilization period. 

The expansion of income was likewise retarded during the 
middle quarters of this year. National income estimates, 
available only through the second quarter, show a rise in 
that period of $5 billion, at annual rates. Much larger 
advances had been registered in the immediately preceding 
quarters. 

Because of the unavailability of satisfactory information 
on corporate profits, the extent to which third-quarter 
national income differed from the $274-billion annual rate 
recorded for the June quarter is not yet known. It appears 
likely, however, that this measure of output—in terms of 


earnings arising from current production—flattened out 
further after mid-year. 

Personal income, measuring total income receipts of per- 
sons from all sources, rose to $253 billion in the third quarter, 
as compared with $250 billion in the second and $244 billion 
in the first. The retardation apparent in the movement of 
this series can be traced to the absence of a third-quarter 
increment in commodity-producing industry payrolls, which 
were heretofore rising strongly. 

The fundamental longer-run expansionary forces in the 
economy did not weaken noticeably in the July-September 
period. Federal Government purchases of goods and services 
for national defense advanced as strongly —by almost $7 bil- 
lion, at annual rates—as in any prior quarter during the cur- 
rent rearmament effort, and private business investment in 
plant and equipment continued very high. From both of 
these segments, steadily rising pressure has emanated for 
more than a year. (See chart 5.) 

Nevertheless, the settling of private demand which was 
already in evidence during the second quarter persisted in 
the third and, moreover, was finally reflected in the pace of 
current production. Its influence is seen most clearly in the 
sharp reduction of business inventory accumulation—a re- 
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duction which was delayed until after mid-year only because 
of the lags involved in curtailing business commitments in 
response to a shift in final demand. 

That this stabilization should occur in the face of heavily 
expansionary pressure from the military and fixed business 
investment programs reflected in large measure the degree to 
which these forces had already had their influence on private 
demand. ‘The effects of the previous anticipatory build-up 
of consumer goods inventories—in the hands of consumers 
themselves as well as of businesses——are traced in subsequent 


sections. 


Chart 3.—Gross National Product: Change from 1950 to 1951 in 
Current and Constant (1950) Dollars ! 
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Source of dat U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, 

Equally important, however, was the reassurance provided 
by mounting evidence of the enormous productive capacity 
of the American economy. Had it not quickly demonstrated 
its ability to furnish relatively ample supplies of civilian 
goods while meeting at least the initial needs of an unprece- 
dented peacetime military expansion, it is doubtful that the 
current slackening of private spending would have occurred. 
While it is true that the mobilization effort is still far from 
its announced objectives, and perhaps also that it has moved 
less rapidly than was generally expected, the performance 
of the economy to date remains impressive. 


Large increase in real output 


A summary of the expansion in output since 1950, in 
terms of averages for the first 3 quarters of this year, is 
presented in chart 3. Valued at current market prices, total 
gross national product in 1951 was $42 billion, or nearly 
15 percent, above the previous high of $283 billion in 1950. 
Prices averaging about 7 percent higher than last year ac- 
counted for nearly half of the advance, but there remained 
a real increase in physical volume of 7% percent. 

This expansion was accomplished not only by more inten- 
sive utilization of the growing labor force, but also through 
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large-scale installation of new productive facilities and fuller 
use of existing capacity. Owing largely to the latter factors, 
real output per man-hour werked in private nonfarm indus- 
tries appears to have advanced appreciably, though not as 
much as from 1949 to 1950, when considerable idle plant 
capacity could be brought into play. 

A significant feature of chart 3 is the indication that 
all of this year’s expansion in the volume of production—and, 
in fact, more—was channelled into government or investment 
uses, while consumers’ purchases of goods and services fell, 
in real terms, below their 1950 level. As brought out more 
fully later, this restraint on the part of the consuming 
public—which had the purchasing power, even after allow- 
ance for higher prices, to claim a much larger share of 
output—was perhaps the most strategic influence in stabi- 
lizing the economy during the middle quarters of this year. 

A detailed discussion of product and income flows in 1951 
follows: 





The Demand for Gross National Product 


Settling of consumer demand 


An outstanding feature of the business situation during 
1951 has been the sluggishness, since early spring, of con- 
sumer spending. Directly and indirectly, this sluggishness 
has tended to counterbalance the inflationary pressures 
emanating from the continued rapid growth of the Gov- 
ernment defense program and further expansion of private 
business investment in new plant and equipment. It has 
been of profound importance in arresting, at least tem- 
porarily, the general price rise which characterized earlier 
phases of the mobilization effort. 

At the beginning of the year, a sharp spurt in consumer 
purchases—the second such buying wave of the post-Korean 
period—was in progress. It subsided in the latter part of the 
first quarter, however, and personal consumption expendi- 
tures were stabilized during the second and third quarters 
at an annual rate of about $202 billion—$6 billion below the 
January-March figure. 

This settling of consumer demand occurred despite con- 
tinuing advances in disposable personal income, which rose 
from an annual rate of $217 billion in the first quarter to 
$225 billion in the third. Personal saving, which in the 
first quarter was at the moderate annual rate of $8% billion, 
or 4 percent of disposable income, accordingly rose to more 
than $20 biiiehe~clane to 10 percent of disposable income— 
in each of the past two quarters. Not since the first half 
of 1946 has there been a comparable percentage spread 
between consumer income and expenditure. 

For the first 9 months of this year as a whole, personal 
income before taxes amounted to $249 billion, on an annual 
rate basis, as compared with $225 billion in 1950. An 
increase in personal taxes of about one-third absorbed $7 
billion of this increment, but left disposable personal income 
$17 billion higher than in 1950. With the marked rise in 
saving, however, the accompanying increase in consumption 
expenditures was only about $104 billion. 

n itself, a decline in the proportion of disposable income 
spent when income is rising does not necessarily indicate a 
softening of consumer demand. Both income and spendi 
were sharply higher in dollar value this year than last, an 
while it is impossible to say with assurance what might 
represent a ‘normal’ spending-saving relationship at the 
new income levels, some relative decline in spending might 
be expected on the basis of the broad tendency for changes 
in consumption to lag, at least temporarily, behind changes 
in income. 
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Table 2.—National Income and Product, 1950, and First Three Quarters, 1951! 








NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES 
Natiemal imcome._...............-.......... 
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Military ‘ 
Government civilian __- 

Supplements to wages and salaries 





Proprietors’ and rental income * =-3 
Business and professional - - . -- Loachaakubaded 


Rental income of persons 
Corporate profits and inventory valuation adjustment 
Corporate profits before tax. 

Corporate profits tax liability 

Corporate profits after tax 
Inventory valuation adjustment 


Net interest__ 
Addendum: C ‘ompensation of general government en 
ployees- 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 


Gross national product______________.. 
Personal consumption expenditures 

Durable g 

Nondurable goods_-_.__- 

Services... ...-- 


Gross private domestic investment 
New construction -- 
Residential nonfarm _ - 


Producers’ durable equipment 
Change in business inventories, total 
Nonfarm only-.--- 


Net foreign investment -_______- 
Government purchases of goods and services-.-_- 
Federal 


Less: Government sales__._....._. 
LO sae 
DISPOSITION OF PERSONAL INCOME 
Less: ae tax and nontax payments___............- 


State =A local 
: Disposable personal income ; 
Less: Personal consumption expenditures 
Equals: Personal saving--................- 


RELATION OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, 
NATIONAL INCOME, AND PERSONAL INCOME 


Less: Capital consumption allowances ee E 
business tax and nontax liability ._......_- 
B transfer payments . 
Statistical discrepancy ---.-.~.---- 
lus: pabeisies less current surplus of government enter- 


Equals: National income._.....................-...--..-- ; 


Corporate profits and inventory valuation adjustment 
tributions for social insurance 
Excess of wage accruals over disbursements 
Plus: Gov ounent transfer payments RS 
Net interest paid by ne 
Dividends - beter is tetlistniaanedeaeemtudinentiinl 
Business transfer ‘payments : 
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However, additional light is thrown on the recent move- 
ments of consumption and income by the comparison pre- 


sented in Chart 4, which shows the aggregates 
but also in terms of constant 


not only in current dollars, 


in question 


(1950) dollars. Prices of consumer goods, although virtually 


stable from February through September 


*, averaged about 7 


percent higher for the first three quarters of this year than 
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tially dampens, but does not eliminate, the rise in disposable 


income. 
proportionate to the growth of the population—is implied. 

On the other hand, allowance for the price factor indicates 
that the physical volume of consumer purchases during 1951, 
despite the first-quarter bulge, has run somewhat below last 
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year’s total. In view of the contrast between the move- 
ments of income and consumption when both are expressed 
in constant dollars, it is obvious that recent spending-saving 
patterns have re flected strong influences other than current 


income. 


Factors affecting spending 


While numerous factors tending to explain the changed 
relationship may be cited, it is extremely difficult to appraise 
their relative importance or to segregate the influence of 
those which were ephemeral in character from those which 
might be « xpecte dd to have continuing signific ance. 

In part, of course, the reduced volume of consumer pur- 
chases during the past half-year represented an aftermath of 
the two buying sprees of the preceding nine months. To a 
considerable degree, these upsurges, stimulated by anticipa- 
tions of shortages and price increases, had represented only 
acceleration of intended purchases, rather than permanent 
net additions to them. ‘The anticipatory buying had been 
concentrated upon durable goods, together with a few types 
of semidurables, and the resultant build-up of consumer 
inventories exerted a depressing effect upon current demand 
during the middle quarters of this year, when these same 
classes of goods accounted for most of the relapse in con- 
sumption expenditures. 

With the passing of the second forward-buying wave, con- 
tinued high output and accumulating business inventories of 
consumption goods, together with the imposition of Govern- 
ment controls, led to a stabilization of consumer prices. Im- 
portant psychological factors previously operative were thus 
eliminated or reversed. Resistance to the price increases 
which had already occurred was encouraged, and the combi- 
nation of steadier prices and visibly bountiful supplies in the 
hands of dealers tended to induce a new caution and delay 
on the part of the consuming public. 

The progressive elimination of deferred demand stemming 
from the shortages of World War II may have been another 
factor in the situation. The entire postwar period has been 
characterized by heavy consumer outlays for durable goods, 
representing in part the fulfillment of this deferred demand. 
There is no sure means of ascertaining the degree to which it 
remained significant as late as 1950, nor of knowing, if it did 
persist, to what extent it was finally satisfied during the 9 
months ending last March. However, the possibility that 
some portion of the subsequent decline reflected a reversion 
to more normal replacement buying must be recognized. 

Credit controls effective during the period under review 
also constituted a special restraining influence. On the basis 
of plausible assumptions, it has been calculated (see Novem- 
ber 1950 Survey) that those under Regulation W might have 
directly inhibited purchases of consumer durables to the ex- 
tent of $2% or $3 billion annually. While a portion of this 
sum was probably diverted to other types of consumption, 
an appreciable upward influence upon saving was also to be 
expected. It may be noted that requirements and maturity 
limitations under the Regulation were eased somewhat at the 
end of July. 

Regulation X, although relating to investment in housing, 
rather than to consumption expenditures, nevertheless had 
an indirect influence on the latter. Part of the bulge in pur- 
chases of furniture, household equipment, and housefurnish- 
ings was directly linked to the 1949-50 residential construc- 
tion boom. By mid-1951, this special influence was greatly 
reduced as a result of the sharp curtailment in homebuilding 
following the imposition of stringent mortgage credit con- 
trols in the fall of last year. Such controls may also have 
affected consumption and saving in other ways, but there 
are no satisfactory grounds on which to judge this possibility. 
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In view of the relatively easy supply conditions prevailing, 
little direct impact upon consumption can yet be attributed 
to restrictions imposed under the Defense Production Act 
upon the use of materials—chiefly metals—in the manu- 
facture of consumer goods. To date, the allotments have 
generally been more than sufficient to meet the recent slack 
demand. It must be noted, however, that a large potential 
influence upon the pattern of consumer spending and saving 
is latent in the Controlled Materials Plan and would become 
operative with either an upswing in demand for the consumer 
durables affected or deeper cuts in allocations of materials 
to their manufacturers. 

There are many other factors which should be taken into 
consideration in an analysis of trends in consumption and 
saving. These include, for instance, changes in the distribu- 
tion of income and assets among groups in the population 
having diverse saving habits. However, such evidence as is 
available does not indicate that these factors have contri- 
buted to the recent increase in the saving ratio. 


Expansion of investment 


Gross private domestic investment has proceeded on an 
unprecedented scale this year, averaging $60 billion, at 
annual rates, for the first three quarters. This figure, 
exceeding the previous record total of $49 billion in 1950 by 
one-fifth, reflects expanded plant, a and inventory 
requirements not only for the mobilization program, but 
also for the maintenance of a high-level civilian economy. 

Much of the 1951 advance reflected the rise in prices of 
capital goods, including additions to inventories. Due 
allowance for this factor, however, suggests that about 
two-thirds of the increase represented real growth in physical 
volume. 

In terms of 3-quarter averages, the la 
the advance from 1950 to 1951 was a $6! 


est component of 
billion increment 


Chart 4.—Disposable Personal Income: Consumer Spending and 
Saving in Current and Constant (1950) Dollars 
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in the rate of accumulation of business inventories. This 
accumulation, however, was concentrated in the first 6 
months, especially the second quarter, and fell off sharply 
after mid-year. 

Purchases of producers’ durable equipment through 
September averaged $4% billion above the 1950 total, and 
nonresidential construction contributed an additional $2 
billion. The only major component of gross private do- 
mestic investment not sharing in the general buoyancy 
was residential building, which in the first 9 months averaged 
$1% billion less than last year’s total. : 

The latter development, of course, is primarily a reflection 
of the controls imposed in this area to free resources for use 
in defense production. Although limitations on the avail- 
ability of materials under CMP allocations are of less signifi- 
cance for residential building than for most other types of 
construction, the mortgage credit restrictions instituted last 
fall have become increasingly effective with the working-off 
of the backlog of exempt housing starts. Declines in the 
value of residential construction put in place have been 
registered in each quarter since the third of 1950, and reached 
substantial proportions in the middle quarters of this year. 
Further contraction, however, may be retarded by the partial 
relaxation, effective September 1, of downpayment and 
maturity requirements under Regulation X. 


Defense industries lead expansion 


Basically the strongest element in this year’s growth of 
rivate domestic investment was the expansion of facilities 
or defense production. The industries participating directly 

or indirectly in the mobilization program not only had the 
most buoyant expectations as to future sales, but also were 
materially assisted in their facilities investment by prefer- 
ential treatment in Government allocations of critical mate- 
rials, by the authorization of accelerated amortization for 
tax purposes, and by faverable credit conditions, including 
in some cases direct loans from Government agencies. 

Chiefly because of plant expansion in the defense-sup- 
porting industries, the 1950 rate of industrial building was 
approximately doubled in the first 9 months of 1951. This 
step-up accounted for half of the $2 billion rise, already noted, 
in nonresidential construction. About half of the remainder 
was in the public utility field, reflecting in large measure 
additional requirements for electric power on the part of 
industries more directly engaged in defense work. 

This year’s rise in business purchases of productive equip- 
ment likewise was geared primarily to the advancing mobili- 
zation program. Of the $4% billion increase from 1950, the 
greater portion represented installations of new industrial 
machinery by the manufacturing industries, whose total 
plant and equipment outlays in 1951 appear certain, ac- 
cording to the latest Commerce-S. E. C. survey, to exceed 
last year’s by about three-fifths. Within the manufacturing 
division, nearly all major industry groups contributed to the 
increase in equipment purchases, but those participating 
most directly in the defense effort accounted for the bulk 
of it. ucers of iron and steel, machinery, primary 
nonferrous metals, and nonautomotive transportation equip- 
ment expanded their investment outlays by particularly 
large percentages. 

Apart from the manufacturing sector, equipment acquisi- 
tions rose most markedly in the case of the railroads, which 

laced relatively more emphasis on equipment—especially 
freight cars—and less on plant than did most other indus- 
tries. 

Plant and equipment expenditures by industries not closely 
allied with mobilization plans were also higher in 1951 than 
in 1950, but by a much smaller margin. Here, moreover, 
a consistently rising trend did not prevail throughout this 
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year. Commercial building, for example, reached a peak 
in the first quarter and was subsequently on the downgrade, 
owing in large measure to the severe restrictions in force 
since January on this type of construction. 

Another factor retarding fixed investment by nondefense 
industries was the progressive tendency of critical materials 
allocations to reduce the amount of new equipment available 
to them. Voluntary downward adjustment of their invest- 
ment programs may also have occurred as a result of the 
recent easing of consumer demand. 


Shifts in inventory accumulation 


As noted above, the increased accumulation of business 
inventories accounted for a larger share of this year’s ex- 
pansion in domestic investment than any other component. 
Nevertheless, it is also an important key to the mitigation 
of inflationary pressures which became apparent in the 
spring. 

The accumulation of stocks did not reach its peak until 
the second quarter, and it still remained substantial in the 
third. In essence, however, a turn in the inventory situation 
had begun toward the end of the first quarter. Part of the 
huge accumulation from April through June was unplanned 
and involuntary, and the entire period since March may be 
characterized as one of restrictive inventory policies in 
civilian-goods lines, even though, because of lower sales and 
lags in adjusting production, these policies were not success- 
ful in reducing the growth of stocks until around mid-year. 

Throughout the mobilization period, inventory invest- 
ment has fallen into two more or less distinct major cate- 
gories—work in progress on Government orders and stocks 
of civilian goods. The line between them is ambiguous in 
many respects, particularly as regards primary materials, 
and the available data do not in any case permit them to be 
separately identified. The distinction, however, is of con- 
siderable analytical importance. 

An essential corollary to the expansion of military output 
was the necessity of building up working stocks in plants 
producing goods for the Government. While it might be 
supposed that these would eventually level off at a given 
rate of military production, it is clear that such a point has 
not yet been approached. Accordingly, it may be said with 
some confidence that investment in this category of inven- 
tories has probably expanded fairly steadily throughout the 
past year. Recent differentials between inventory move- 
ments in the heavy durable-goods industries where arma- 
ment production is concentrated and those in other industries, 
while not conclusive, tend to support this supposition. 

The instability in the rate of inventory accumulation 
during the past 15 months, therefore, may be attributed 
primarily to the civilian-goods component. From June 1950 
until last spring, very active business buying policies were 
operative, and the basic inventory trend was strongly 
upward, though net accumulations were greatly dampened 
by each of the two post-Korean spurts in consumer spending. 
This reciprocal relationship between inventory changes and 
consumption expenditures, superimposed upon the basic 
expansionary movement of stocks, stands out clearly in 
Chart 5. Over the entire year ending in June, each quar- 
terly shift in the rate of inventory accumulation was inti- 
mately linked to an opposite shift in ou:lays for personal 
consumption. 

The dip in consumer purchases in the fourth quarter of 
1950 had no lasting effect upon the inventory buildup. 
When consumption expenditures fell off again in the second 
quarter of this year, however, business reaction was pro- 
nounced, and the earlier aggressive buying policies were 
reversed in an effort to avoid overstocking. This reversal, 
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Chart 5.—Selected Components of Gross National Product 
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in combination with the slackening of consumer demand 
which underlay it, was instrumental in arresting the rise 
in prices—itself one of the main previous stimulants to 


forward buying 
As goods ordered or put into production before the turn 


in business buying continued to pile up in the second quarter, 
inventory-sales ratios rose alarmingly in some areas, and 
strenuous efforts to bring them down were widespread during 


the third quarter. 

In both wholesale and retail trade, and especially the 
latter, these efforts were successful to a considerable extent. 
Current receipts of merchandise were cut below the prevail- 
ing slack volume of sales, with the result that appreciable 
headway was made in reducing total holdings. 

In manufacturing, the outcome is more difficult to judge. 
For the sector as a whole, the accumulation remained large 
in the third quarter, though not as large as in the previous 
3 months. How much of it represented defense work in 
process, however, is uncertain. The fact that there were 
still small additions to stocks of many nondurable-goods 
industries suggests that manufacturers were somewhat less 
successful than retailers in cutting their holdings of civilian 


goods. 
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For the first 9 months of this year as a whole, the over- 
whelming bulk of the nonfarm inventory expansion was in 
manufacturing industries, and the growth in the physical 
volume of trade stocks was quite moderate. There was also, 
it may be noted, a moderate increment in farm inventories. 


Shift toward export surplus 


Net foreign investment, which was negative throughout 
1950 and early 1951, was characterized during the middle 
quarters of this year by the reemergence of a small positive 
balance. For the first 9 months as a whole, however, it 
was negative, reflecting the moderate average excess of im- 
ports over exports not financed directly or indirectly by 
grants from the United States. On an annual rate basis, 
this excess was well under $1 billion, as compared with nearly 
$2% billion in 1950. 

The recent shift in net foreign investment, ——- to 
nearly $4 billion (at annual rates) from the first to the third 
quarter, resulted chiefly from a sharp ey od through mid- 
year in the volume of goods and services bought here by 
foreign countries. This growth reflected primarily the 
earlier improvement in foreign financial positions, which had 
permitted relaxation of exchange restrictions by several 
countries. Industrial expansion abroad raised requirements 
for certain items, such as fuels, and bad harvests in some 
seo of the world increased reliance upon the United States 
or foodstuffs. 

Imports, after rising strongly from mid-1950 through early 
1951, stabilized in the second quarter and fell off consider- 
ably in the third—probably in reflection of the reduced 
intensity of business buying associated with the shift in 
domestic inventory policies. It was primarily the fall in 
imports which gave rise to the third-quarter increase in net 
foreign investment, as exports also p mentees though by a 
lesser amount, in that period. 


M ilitary expansion continues 


Total Federal, State, and local government purchases of 
goods and services rose to an annual rate of $68 billion in the 
third quarter of 1951, as compared with $60% billion in the 
second quarter and $53% billion in the first. At an average 
of just under $61 billion for the year to date, they were $18 
billion above the figure for 1950. 

Nearly all of this vast expansion was in Federal spending 
for national defense, which has been the fundamental force 
behind most major changes in the economy since mid—1950. 
Defense purchases, including those of the atomic energy, 
stockpiling, and Mutual Defense Assistance programs, as 
well as those of the military establishment and related 
agencies, rose by an average of about $6 billion, at annual 
rates, in each quarter of this year. At $38% billion annually 
in the July-September period, they were three times their 
size in the first half of 1950, before the expansion began. 
(See chart 5.) 

In general, the proportion of total defense purchases repre- 
senting procurement, especially of military hard goods, was 
becoming progressively higher this year, while outlays for 
personal services and expendable supplies, which predomi- 
nated in the initial stages of the expansion, were beginning 
to decline in relative importance. 

Even so, the major increases are yet to come in deliveries 
of many important types of military equipment. The pro- 
duction of some of the more complex new armaments 
was still in the tooling-up stage during the third quarter, 
and those with long lead-times between placement of orders 
and delivery to the Government will not be forthcoming in 
quantity for some time yet. 

In this connection, however, it may be noted that where 
progress payments are made for work completed on such 
orders (as distinguished from outright advances and prepay- 
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Chart 6.—Factors in the Expansion of Wages and Salaries, Private 
Nonagricultural Idustries, 1950 to 1951 ! 
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ments or other loans), government purchases are recorded 
in the national income accounts—and business inventories 
correspondingly reduced—upon disbursement of the progress 
payments, rather than upon delivery of the completed items. 
In effect, this treatment corresponds to the value-put-in- 
place concept conventional in the measurement of both 
public and private construction activity. It can account, 
in some periods, for apparent discrepancies between the 
Government purchases series and Government procurement 
data reported in terms of end-item deliveries. 

Nondefense purchases by the Federal Government rose 
somewhat in the third quarter, chiefly because of reduced 
farm price-support inventory liquidations, which are netted 
out in computing Government expenditures for goods and 
services. For this year to date, however, the volume of 
Federal purchases other than for national defense averaged 
less than in 1950. 

While the mobilization activities of the 
ment dominated the expansion of public spending in 1951, 
there was also a moderate increase in State and local outlays. 
On a 3-quarter average basis, these governments were pur- 
chasing goods and services this year at a rate of $21% billion 
annually, as compared with somewhat less than $20 billion 
in 1950. The advance reflected in roughly equal measure 
increased payrolls—stemming chiefly from higher wage 
rates—and larger expenditures for new construction. A 
downturn in the latter, however, was recorded in the third 
quarter, with shortages of such materials as structural steel 
beginning to affect many public building projects. 


Federal Govern- 


The Flow of Income 


which had been considerably 
retarded in the first half of 1951, was further dampened in 
the third quarter. At an annual rate of $253 billion in 
that period, the total was up only $3 billion from the previous 
quarter. In contrast, quarterly advances of about $6 
billion each during the first half of this year and over $10 
billion each in the latter half of 1950 had been recorded. 


The rise in personal income, 
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Owing to the magnitude of these previous increases. 
personal i income in the first 9 months of 1951, at an av erage 
annual rate of $249 billion, was 11 percent higher than the 
total for 1950. Wage and salary receipts, rising by 15 
percent from $143 billion to $164% billion, accounted for by 
far the greatest portion of this expansion. 

In fact, the only other sizable increment was that in 
proprietors’ and rental income, which amounted to nearly 
$5 billion, or about 11 percent. A disproportionate share 
of the latter increase accrued to farm operators, whose 
earnings showed a larger relative gain—over one-fifth—than 
any other major income share. 

Personal interest income was only slightly higher this ye: 
than last, as were dividends. And transfer payments, feo 
among the principal forms of personal income, declined in 
1951. 


Growth of Government and factory payrolls 


In the advance of wages and salaries, the largest relative 
increase was in Government payrolls, and these were the only 
ones rising significantly in the third quarter. For the year 
to date, they were about one-fourth higher than in 1950, 
mainly because of the expansion of military and related 
activities of the Federal Government. 

There was also, however, a moderate uptrend in the State 
and local sector, where most of the growth in payrolls was 
ascribable to higher average earnings of public employees. 
The latter situation contrasted with that at the Federal 
level, where expanded employment—mainly in the armed 
services—was the chief factor, as Government personnel did 
not, in general, receive wage-rate increases until recently 
In this connection, it may be noted that the retroactive 
portions of the Federal civil service and postal pay raises 
enacted in October will not enter personal income until the 
fourth quarter, although recognition is given to them on an 
accrual basis in computing the employee compensation 
component of the national income for the third quarter. 

Increases in private-industry payrolls this year, while not 
on the same scale percentagewise as those in Government, 
were of much greater absolute magnitude. At an average 
annual rate of almost $140 billion for the first 9 months, 
private wages and salaries were 13 percent, or $16 billion, 
above the 1950 total. 

More than half of the advance was attributable to the 
manufacturing industries, and it was centered, of course, in 
the durable-goods group primarily affected by the industrial 
mobilization. Factory payrolis in that category rose by 
nearly one-fourth, as compared with a little over one-tenth 
in nondurable-goods plants and proportions in that range or 
slightly below it in most nonmanufacturing industries. 

For private nonagricultural industries as a whole, some- 
what over half of the 1951 expansion in wages and salaries 
stemmed from advances in average hourly earnings, and 
roughly two-fifths from increased employment. On an 
overall basis, the lengthening of the average workweek 
was a very minor influence, although it had an appreciable 
effect in a few industries, including contract construction and 
durable-goods manufacturing. The relative contributions 
of the three factors enumerated above to the growth of 
private nonagricultural payrolls from 1950 to the first three 
quarters of this year are depicted in chart 6. 

It should be noted that several types of changes in average 
hourly earnings are embraced within the measure here utilized 
for that factor. Increases in straight-time wage rates had 
the greatest weight in 1951, but such influences as changes 
in the importance of overtime premiums, job upgrading and 
shifting within industries, and shifts of employment between 
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U. S. Government Foreign Aid 
in Fiseal Year 1951 


| 

Gri SS foreign aid furnished by the United States Gov- 
ernment in fiscal year 1951 declined to approximately $4.9 
billion, the least in any year since the end of World War II, 
as the continued reduction in economic aid more than offset 
a rise in military assistance. The decline in economic aid 
followed schedules established in part as a result of the nota- 
ble advances in economic recovery through 1950 in the 
European-recovery program areas. Military assistance in- 
creased rapidly in both relative and absolute terms during 
the year and comprised 33 percent of gross foreign aid in the 
last quarter. On the whole, gross aid had tended to decrease 
since the peak established during the first year of the Euro- 
pean-recovery program. 

The low point in aid actually occurred at the beginning of 
fiscal year 1951. During the year, the trend reversed as 
gross grants and credits increased from a low of less than $1 
billion in the July-September 1950 period to $1.4 billion in 
the 3 months ended June 30, 1951. During this last quarter 
aid was provided at the highest annual rate ($5.6 billion) 
since early in fiscal year 1950. Thus, the total decline in 
fiscal year 1951 was only 5 percent from the preceding year. 


Net foreign aid, which takes into account the receipt by 
the United States Government of reverse grants and returns 
of grants and of principal repayments on credits, was $4.5 
billion in fiscal year 1951, slightly less than in the previous 
year. Because returns experienced a relatively greater 
decline—32 percent, in contrast to the 5 percent for gross 
aid—net aid displayed less change in the 2 years. 


Postwar aid approaching wartime total 


By June 30, 1951, gross foreign aid rendered by the United 
States Government in the six postwar years stood at $33.2 
billion, with its composition as shown in table 1. From 
the beginning of wartime activity in July 1940, 11 years of 
foreign aid had brought the aggregate value of S, serv- 
ices, and funds furnished on a grant or credit basis to the 
immense amount of $82.4 billion ($71.6 billion net). This 
is exclusive of the Government’s investment of $3.4 billion 
in the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Monetary Fund. 

The Communist invasion of South Korea, coming at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1951, spurred congressional authori- 





In Fiseal Year 1951... 


Military assistance progressively increased in 
importance in gross foreign aid ... 
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zation of additional military assistance to the free nations 
of the world. Although actual aid was at a nadir, $9 billion 
was added during fiscal year 1951 to the beginning carry-over 
of $5 billion available for foreign aid. As a result of the 
relatively slow use of these resources during the year, as of 
June 30, 1951, almost $10 billion was still to be furnished 
as aid under existing legislation. Appropriations and credit 
authorizations exceeding $8 billion were added through 
October 1951. If these available funds are fully utilized, 
cumulative postwar gross foreign aid will then exceed $50 
billion—more than the gross foreign aid by the United 
States Government during the entire World War II period. 


Grants dominate foreign-aid picture 


Since the beginning of the European-recovery program, 
the United States Government has recognized that current 
foreign aid was required predominantly on a grant basis. 
However, aid in the form of credits continued in relatively 
small amounts. Such aid equaled $419 million in fiscal 
year 1951, almost identical to the amount in the preceding 
year. Principal repayments on credits displayed only 
slightly more of a change. Net credits thus continued at 3 

ercent of total net aid—in contrast to 50 percent in the 
immediate postwar period. 

Congressional requirements had established a floor under 
European-recovery credit (as opposed to grants); subsequent 
credits only slightly exceeded this minimum. In the attempt 
to increase the proportion of credit to grant aid, the Congress 
in the Mutual Security Act of 1951 stipulated that no less 
than 10 percent of the economic aid to Europe should be on 
credit terms. 

Since grant assistance constituted the bulk of gross foreign 
aid in recent years, it was in this form of aid that the sig- 
nificant fiscal year 1951 shifts occurred. Military-aid grants 
under the mutual-defense assistance program gathered 
momentum, and increased steadily in the year and a half 
following their inception to total nearly $0.5 billion in the3 
months ended June 30, 1951. Although such aid amounted 
to over $1.2 billion for the fiscal year as a whole, it was still 
exceeded by economic assistance furnished through Euro- 

ean-recovery grants and credits which totaled $2.5 billion 
in fiscal year 1951. However, the latter had declined by 
$0.9 billion from the previous year. 


Government agencies return as exporters 


Another important indication of the changing character of 
foreign aid was the increase in the portion furnished directly 
as goods and services by United States Government agencies. 
After the end of World War II, the Government preferred to 
finance most of its foreign aid through private trade and to 
withdraw Federal agencies as the actual exporters. This 
Government policy was intended to foster private inter- 
national trade. In fact, during this postwar period foreign 

overnments were urged to withdraw purchasing missions 
rom the United States as a stimulant to the return of trade 
to private channels. 

Hence, the proportion of gross foreign aid actually fur- 
nished by Federal agencies as goods and services had de- 
clined from nearly 100 percent during the war, to 90 percent 
in fiscal year 1946—the first postwar year—and then as far 
as 28 percent in fiscal year 1950. After reaching a low point 
of 21 percent of total gross aid in the last quarter of that 
year, goods and services assumed more significant proportions 
and almost equaled cash aid in the last qdarter of fiscal year 
1951. 

This return of the Government to a supply function con- 
firmed the greater influence of military assistance in aid, 
since military items are provided directly by the Govern- 
ment, not through financing of private-trade channels. 
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British improvement leads to economic-aid 
decline 


The European countries which were members of the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 
received three-fourths of the United States Government 
foreign aid in fiscal year 1951, almost as large a proportion 
as in the preceding year. The European recovery program 
itself, however, represented only 69 percent of the $3.6 
billion in aid furnished this area in the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1951, compared to 87 percent in fiscal year 1950. 

Over half of the $934-million decline in European recovery 
grants and credits in the fiscal year was in aid to the United 
Kingdom, which received only 43 percent of the amount it 
had received in fiscal year 1950. This decline was most 
evident in the 6 months following December 31, 1950, after 
which date aid allocations to the United Kingdom were 
almost completely curtailed under this program. The 
European-recovery aid which did continue to flow to the 
British was in fulfillment of earlier allocations. Curtailment 
of United Kingdom aid was in recognition of the considerable 
improvement then evidenced in the British dollar position. 

During fiscal year 1951 the United Kingdom made large 
repayments of principal on outstanding credits—$56 million, 
of which $53 million was on the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (RFC) collateral loan. Moreover, the June 30, 
1951, balance of $22 million on this $390-million loan was 
paid off entirely by September 28. This loan had been 
made in 1941 to enable the United Kingdom to keep its 
investments in the United States. The earnings from the 
pledged collateral had been received by RFC and applied 
to reduction of principal and payment of interest. The 
earnings received had been larger than anticipated at the 
time the loan was made, enabling repayment almost 5 
years ahead of maturity date. 

Further, the United Kingdom reserves of gold and dollars 
rose from $2.4 billion as of June 30, 1950, to $3.9 billion 1 
year later. United Kingdom purchases of $1,420 million 
comprised more than one-half of the net gold outflow from 
the United States Government in this year In its total 
purchase of $1,500 million in gold following the currency 
devaluations in September 1949, the United Kingdom 
was able to recover all but $87 million of the gold sold to 
the United States in the postwar period pre ceding the pound 
devaluation. 

Declines in aid to Germany, France, Netherlands, and 
Belgium were also significant. Portugal was the only 
OEEC country with a reported increase in economic aid 
in fiscal year 1951 over the preceding year. The over-all 
decline was in keeping with the original plan for the Euro- 
pean-recovery program whereby a gradual decline to the 
middle of 1952 was envisaged. 


European aid includes EPU capital contribution 


4 


“conomic conditions in Europe were generally improving 
over this period. In particular, intra-European trade was 
expanded by OEEC members through the creation of the 
European Payments Union (EPU) for multilateral com- 
pensation. ‘Total grants by ECA through EPU totaled 
over $51 million in fiscal year 1951. These payments were 
made from $350 million pledged by the United States 
Government as a capital contribution to enable EPU to 
make settlements with countries entitled to receive gold 
and dollars under the intra-European clearance scheme. 

The monthly bilateral imbalances in intra-European trade 
of the EPU participants summed to over $3.2 billion in 
fiscal year 1951. However, because the direction of im- 
balances between countries frequently changed from one 
month to the next, the bilateral imbalances on a net cumu- 
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Table 1.—Summary of Foreign Aid (Grants and Credits), by Program: July 1, 1945, Through June 30, 1951 
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During European recovery program period 
Before y s en ——— , 1 : . 4 aia . 
Total |European Fiscal year 1950 Fiscal year 1951 
Program postwar | recovery ; _ 
period | program Total |APr- 1948 
period a! | June 1949 July- Oct. Jan.- Apr.- July- Oct.- Jan.- Apr.- 
| Total Sept. | Dec. | Mar June Total Sept. Dec. Mar. June 
| | 1949 | 1949 | 1950 1950 1950 1950 1951 1951 
_ — oun |— awe —2 Ee eee — 
Gross Foreign Aid ' 33, 206 15, 527 17, 679 | 7, 704 5, 109 | 1, 509 | 1, 167 | 1, 164 1, 269 4, 866 980 1,271 1, 222 1, 392 
Grants ut 23, 600 8, 091 15, 509 6, 371 4, 691 | 1,429 | 1,079 1, 030 1, 154 4, 447 889 1,161 1, 100 1, 296 
La ( l vent offsets to 
Z 1, 256 1, 243 3 | | 2 2 ee 2 ae ee Ses Mies 
( itilized 10, 862 8, 659 2,174 1, 334 420 80 | 88 | 135 117 419 91 lll 122 96 
Less: Returns 2, 583 1, 022 1, 561 | 587 579 | 206 | 111 | 101 161 395 103 107 7 89 
Reverse grants and returns on grants 1, 016 4°9 517 | R5 209 151 58 41 | 49 133 36 27 7 33 
Pr pal ected on credits 1, 568 523 1,045 | 502 280 | 55 53 | 60 | 113 263 67 79 60 56 
Equals: Net Foreign Aid 30, 623 14, 505 16,118 | 7,117 4,530; 1,303) 1,056| 1,063/ 1,108 4, 471 877 1, 165 1, 125 1, 304 
Net grant 21, 328 6,3°9 14, 989 | 6, 285 4, 390 | 1,277 | 1, 021 | YX9 1, 103 4,314 S4 1,134 1, 063 1, 263 
Net credit 9, 295 8, 165 1, 129 &32 140 | 26 | 5 74 5 157 ZB 31 62 40 
Grants Utilized 23, 600 8, 091 15, 509 6, 371 4,691 | 1, 429 1,079 1, 030 1, 154 4,447 889 1, 161 1, 100 1, 296 
Europea ( ry 9, 128 9, 128 | 3, 421 3, 323 | 939 | 765 769 | say 2, 384 547 592 594 651 
( in 5, 321 2, 412 2, 908 1, 658 801 | 344 196 22 | 138 450 113 134 79 124 
{ RRA t-UNRRA ind = in- | | 
terir 3, 443 3, 172 271 271 Cri | (4) (24) (73) (24) SES EEE EEE ee 
PI ; ibilita $27 130 497 216 173 | 59 47 39 27 108 34 66 4 4 
Kor ! Far East ieneral | 
‘ f < ui 310 310 179 61 5 4 28 24 69 8 16 20 
li ase 1, O45 1,945 Qa | @& | Pee Sees PTAA We Ss Sere oe ee “FEY t ee 
M 1, 292 1, 292 Sn ibcswess 5 66 1, 222 140 304 322 455 
Gr 657 162 492 353 119 | 41 33 | 32 12 20 8 7 3 3 
Ch al tary aid 243 120 123 102 16 8 5 | 2 (23) 5 1 ® 2 
Tee hae 
A 153 66 87 | 28 29 ~ 8 | 8 6 30 9 5 5 ll 
ot 481 80 401 142 100 24 20 | 24 2 159 30 37 7 26 
Reverse Grants and Returns on Grants 1, 016 499 517 85 299 151 | 58 41 49 133 36 27 37 33 
‘ ane 456 49 283 151 | 50 41 | 40 123 36 27 27 33 
RK 1 l 1 NN en eee eS Seen ewe = 
R 2 f8 32 16 @ | 7} 4 | SRS Ese DD pcccsnenee 
War t 12% 117 3 RR ee ee He re Be 
Credits utilized 10, 862 &, 689 2,174 1,334 420 | 80 | &S 135 117 419 $1 | lll | 122 96 
Sree ; } 750 +, 750 : — ee | pees 
Ex I Bank 2, 878 2, O87 791 308 196 f 41 60 59 227 37 | “ | 79 66 
D 2,74 1, 942 a4 37 180 | 35 36 50 58 248 40 44 | 83 | 8 
LA h agent banks 132 145 Cri4 Crs 16 | 1 5 10 1 ‘Cr 22 ‘Cr3 ® ‘Cr4|} ‘¢Cris5 
Eur 1, 132 1, 132 855 136 18 32 | 56 | 30 141 49 39 
Su I ig mer | | 
1, 337 1, 236 101 89 11 | 5 3 | 2} @® 1 @) ®) ® 1 
Cr T to grant 1, 256 1, 253 3 1 2 EE 
La settl ent i 
69 63 6 3 3 | 2 @) 1 | @) @ CP _ biuncccvaiiiieensapibaiiaseden 
0 440 209 141 19 73 20 11 17 | 26 50 38 4 4 
| | | 
Principal Collected on Credits__-_- 1, 568 523 1, 045 502 280 55 | 53 60 | 113 263 67 79 60 56 
= 7 vi a : a As SEE oad! ee wk er 
Export-Import Bank........... 770 19 574 301 135 40 22 | 40 | 32 138 39 49 31 | 19 
ins 604 149 456 252 82 | 26 11 30 15 122 27 47 30 | 18 
I ns through agent banks 164 4s 118 49 53 | 14 ll 10 17 17 12 1 2 
Surplus property neluding mer- | 
c} 180 29 151 54 41 | 7 12 10 12 56 11 y 17 i9 
Credit-agreement offsets to grants 24 10 14 7 4) @) 1 1 3 3 1 ® 1 1 
Ler ‘ ex iding settlement | | 
credit 28 4 19 11 BT RD . beccces , 2 7 1 7 5 ®) 1 ¢) 
Ot 565 279 286 128 100 7 | 18 10 | 65 58 ll 21 10 16 
Foreign aid iefined to comprise two categories:-—grants and credits. Grants are largely age or to a United States bank (for payments to suppliers) on behalf of a foreicn government, 
out for which no payment is expected, or which at most involve an obligation on or procurement made on a letter of credit authorized by a Government agency. 
the p er extend aid to the United States or other countries to achieve a com- The Government's capital investments in the International Bank ($535 million) and Inter- 
my Cred e loans or other agreements which give rise to specific obligations national Monetary Fund ($2,750 million) are not included in gross foreign aid although they 
to re ra period of years, with interest. In some instances assistance has been constitute an additional measure taken - this Government to promote foreign econo'nic 
given v rstanding that a decision as to repayment will be made at a later date; recovery. Payments to these international financial institutions do not result in immediate 
such assistat luded in grants. At such time as an agreement is reached for repayment equivalent aid to foreign count~ies. Use of available dollar funds is larzvely determined by 
0% 7 rd s, a credit is established. Because such credits cannot, as a rule, be the managements of the two institutions, subject to certain restraints which can be exercised 
deducted fro cific grants recorded in previous periods, they are included in both grants by the U, 8. Government. 
(at jod) and credits (at the time of the agreement), and the amounts of such Pending receipt of revised data from the Army Department, civilian-supply grants include, 
cre sets to grants must therefore be deducted from the total of grants and credits for the first time, estimated data for certain cash grants furnished by the Army. 
ir s foreign aid. All known returns to the United States Government stem- 2 Negative entry results from refunds of cash aid. 
1 " ind credits are also taken into account. Gross foreign aid less the returns 3 Less than $500,000. 
is 1, which is shown as net grants and net credits. 4 Negative entry results from excess of EIB repurchases from agent banks over agent-bank 
Foreig i reasured, for the different methods of procurement in use, as follows: (1) disbursements. 
at the time of ent or extension of a service, for procurement made by a U. 8. Govern- 
ment agen the time of disbursement to a foreign government, for procurement made Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
by that nt or its agents; or (3) at the time of disbursement to a United States sup- 
lative basis shrank to $2.1 billion. Further, the effect dom, Sweden, and Belgium provided inittial credit positions 


of multilateral compensation decreased the imbalances to 
the $1.1 billion which was settled through EPU during the 
year. 

Through conditional aid extended as grants, ECA aided 
the financing of $185 million of the net imbalances. In 
exchange for the grants provided by ECA, the United King- 


to the multilateral clearances in fiscal year 1951. 

EPU is intended to provide the financial basis for the 
reduction of trade and payments barriers among Western 
European countries and the sterling area and for bringi 
their payments more nearly in balance with each other an 
the rest of the world thereby requiring less United States 
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Table 2.—Summary of Foreign Aid (Grants and Credits), by Major Country: July 1, 1945, Through June 30, 1951 








Major country 








Gross Foreign Aid (grants and credits) '- 
Returns. 





ERP countries and participating de- 
pendent areas: 
pena ee 
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Raualn Net foreign aid____..._- 
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Gross foreign aid___- 
an ee 
Equals: Net foreign aid____- 
i 
mad Net credits | ae 
— foreign aid. 
Less: Returns 
Equals: Net { foreien aid 
Net grants___. ; 
Net nn 
British Commonwealth: 
Kingdom : 
Gross foreign aid 
Less: Returns__-. : 
Equals: Net foreign aid_- 
Net grants__- . 
Net credits___- 
France: 
Gross foreign aid___- 
Less: Returns_- 
Equals: Net foreign aid 
Net grants- 
Net credits. 





United 


Gross foreign aid 
Less: Returns. 
Equals: Net foreign aid 
Net grants 
Net credits_- 


Gross foreign aid___- 
Less: Returns___- 
Equals: Net foreign aid 
Net grants_. 
Net credits_____- 
Italy: 
Gross foreign aid___- 
Less: Returns__.__- 
Equals: Net foreign aid 
Net grants 
Net credits___- 
Netherlands: ‘ 
Gross foreign aid 
Less: Returns. - ; 
Equals: Net foreign aid 
Net grants 
Net credits 


key: 3 
Gross foreign aid 
Less: Returns___- 
Equals: Net foreign aid 
Net grants _. 
Net credits____- 
Other ERP countries: ! 
Gross foreign aid 
Less: Returns 
Equals: Net foreign aid_. 
Net grants 
_ credits 


turns 
Route: Net foreign aid_ =" 
 —_ 
Not eredits “ae tan 
blics: 
Gross foreign aid_..___...._.-.- 
Less: Returns__-__- ce 
Equals: Net foreign aid. 
Net grants. _____- ‘ nied 
Net credits aaabee 


China-Taiwan (Formosa) : 


Equals: Net foreign aid_____ 
Net grants--...__- = 
Net credits. 


Japan and Ryukyu Islands: 


Gross foreign aid 

Less: Returns. ___- 

Equals: Net fereign aid 
i a ass 
 “ arasiaae is 


Gross a 


Equals: Net foreign ai as 
Net grants__ 
Net credits _. 


See footnotes at end of table. a 
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| Total 
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Philippines: 
Gross foreign aid — 778 243 535 | 218 | 173 
Less: Returns 18 13 5 1 () 
Equals: Net foreign aid : 760 | 231 530 217 | 172 
Net grants ‘ 664 167 497 216 173 
Net credits 7 “4 33 1 @) 
All other countries: ‘ * | 
Gross foreign aid | 1, 668 727 O42 298 21 
Less: Returns 342 | 167 176 16! 8 
Equals: Net foreign aid 1, 326 560 766 137 223 
Net grants 1,025 355 671 176 151 
Net credits. ...... 3! 206 95 —3 | 72 
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Table 2.—Summary of Foreign Aid (Grants and Credits), by Major Country: July 1, 1945, Through June 30, 1951—Continued 











During European recovery program period 
Fiscal year 1950 } Fiscal] year 1951 
=e ———- as 
July Oct.- Jan. Apr. July- Oct. Jan.- Apr. 
Sept. Dee. Mar. June | Total | Sept. Dee. Mar. June 
1949 1949 1950 1950 } 1950 1950 1951 1951 
j Zz 7 Pree: Ce to oo 
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See footnote 1 to table 1 
Net (—) of leas than $500,000. 


Net (+) of less than $500,000. 

‘ Gross foreign ald, net foreign aid, and net credits for Netherlands include $17.2 million 
ERP credits Netherlands on Sehalf of Indonesia ($15.0 million in April 1948-June 1949; 
$1.2 million in October-December 1949; and $1.0 million in January-March 1950). All other 
iid to Indonesia, including grants under the European-recovery program, is included in 

All oth ntries,’ 


Government financial assistance. However, chronic mal- 
adjustments in European trade were not easily eradicated. 
Therefore, during the June 1951 quarter ECA provided 
grants to Austria and Iceland specifically to assist those 
countries in clearing their deficits with EPU, 


Vilitary assistance sustains European aid total 


Despite the large declines in European-recovery aid in 
fiscal year 1951, noted above, total gross and net aid to the 
participating countries declined by only 9 and 7 percent, 
respectively, as compared to fiscal year 1950. The relatively 
smaller decline was due to the $950-million increase in 
mutual-defense assistance provided to the Western European 
countries 

During the 3 months ended June 30, 1951, mutual-defense 
assistance to Europe reached the annual rate of $1 billion, 
an increase of about 50 percent from the previous quarter. 
Assistance furnished from excess United States Government 
stocks declined, so that the flow of current production into 
military aid increased more rapidly than total mutual- 
defense assistance. 

In addition to providing military equipment, the mutual- 
defense assistance program provides materials and machinery 
for increased European military production and some raw 
materials usable for both military and civilian purposes. 
Such aid is furnished through ECA, acting for the State 
Department which administers the whole program. For the 
entire fiscal year, a total of $17 million was provided in this 
type of assistance which is closely integrated with the 
European-recovery program in the expansion of productive 
facilities in the participating countries. 

Information on the mutual-defense assistance grants 
provided through ECA is available by country and is so 
included in table 2. Data on military-item aid are not 
shown by country, but the amount provided against the 
authorization for the North Atlantic area and for Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran is included in the ERP area total. 


Other European aid limited to Yugoslavia 


Yugoslavia also received mutual-defense assistance under 
the provision whereby a limited amount of the assistance 
authorized by Congress can be provided to any “European 
nation whose strategic location makes it of direct importance 
to the defense of the North Atlantic area and whose im- 
mediately increased ability to defend itself * * * con- 
tributes to the preservation of the peace and security of the 


§ Includes data not allocable to specific areas and EPU capital contribution. 
¢ Negative entry results from excess of refunds on Chinese account for aid diverted (prin- 
cipally to Korea). 
Less than $500,000. 
* Includes data for international organizations and data not allocable to specific areas. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 

North Atlantic area * * *.’’ Under this special author- 
ity approximately $15 million was provided to Yugoslavia 
as stop-gap assistance to relieve the critical food shortage 
in that country early in 1951. 

Immediately following the establishment of this stop-gap 
aid program for Yugoslavia (which is included in mutual- 
defense grants), the Clonee in December 1950 authorized a 
special Tunsionold program, administered by the State 
Department. Under the latter authorization foodstuffs 
worth $30 million were shipped to Yugoslavia in the first 6 
months of 1951 from a planned $38-million total. Mean- 
while, the Export-Import Bank (EIB) disbursed $6 million 
for foodstuffs under a $15-million credit authorized to 
Yugoslavia early in fiscal year 1951. In addition Yugoslavia 
drew on other EIB credits. Finally, as a part of the mutual- 
defense program operated through ECA, Yugoslavia was 
furnished $2 million more in assistance in the June 1951 
quarter. Total aid to Yugoslavia in the fiscal year ap- 
proached $84 million, of which 60 percent was in the last 
6 months. 


Battle area aid rises in Korea 


Economic-grant aid to Korea, the focus of world interest 
during fiscal year 1951, increased in that year, totaling $99 
million compared with $82 million the previous year. The 
invasion and the subsequent contraction of the area con- 
trolled by the United Nations forces caused a sharp decline 
in the aid in the July-September 1950 period. In the last 
3 months of calendar year 1950, the Army provided consider- 
able common-use items, such as railroad equipment, to Korea 
and in the subsequent two quarters of the fiscal year furnished 
relief from Army funds and from an appropriation of $50 
million approved for that purpose in January 1951. By the 
June 1951 quarter, total grants to Korea returned to the 
average preinvasion level, about $20 million, with three- 
fourths being provided by the Army as civilian relief and the 
remainder financed by ECA under Army responsibility. 

Mutual-defense assistance to Korea, the Philippimes, and 
the general area of China was at an annual rate of $260 mil- 
lion in the April-June 1951 quarter, almost the same as in 
the previous 3-month period. For the entire fiscal year this 
military assistance exceeded $191 million, after starting in 
the final quarter of fiscal year 1950 with $5 million in grants. 
Data on military-assistance grants are included in “All other 
countries” in table 2; information for specific countries 1s 
not available. 
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Indian famine spurs United States aid 


Economic assistance to Taiwan (Formosa) in the fiscal 
year 1951 was considerably above the previous year, aggre- 

ting $32 million. Economic assistance included aid to 
Chinses students in the United States. The United States 
Government program for expanded economic assistance to 
southeast Asia, other than Formosa, began in fiscal year 
1951 and totaled $11 million. India received $4 million 
of these fiscal-year grants as a partial subsidy on grain for 
famine relief. 

Although actual aid to India was not large, considerable 
attention was devoted in 1951 to the famine emergency in 
that country. A major increase in aid for India was author- 
ized on credit terms by Congress in June 1951, for the pur- 
chase of food grains (mostly wheat) in the United States for 
shipment to India. The loan agreement with India, exe- 
cuted by EIB, provides for repayment in dollars but contains 
a provision that, at the request of ECA or EIB, India will 
enter into negotiations to modify the agreement to provide 
for payment of principal and interest by the delivery of defi- 
ciency material at prices, times, and on terms mutually 
agreed upon. 

Philippine rehabilitation concluded during year 


Whereas the situation in India was of an emergency famine 
character, the Philippines were suffering from more chronic 
economic maladjustments. These were the subject of the 
report of the Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines. 
Aid to the Philippines was undertaken as part of the ECA 
southeast Asia program in keeping with one of the recom- 
mendations of the mission. 

The Philippines received only nominal assistance under 
the ECA program, but continued to receive services under 
the Philippine rehabilitation program throughout fiscal year 
1951 in diminishing amounts. Claims payments for war 
damage paid under the latter program were curtailed before 
April 1951; these had comprised the bulk of the Philippine 
aid prior to December 1950. 

The United States provided further aid to the domestic 
economy in the Philippines through an agreement signed in 
November 1950 permitting the Philippine Government to 
utilize peso funds held for the United States, amounting to 
approximately $35 million, to meet domestic obligations. 
This agreement provided for repayment in dollars in 10 equal 
saitital iantelinente with interest. 


Korean conflict improves Japanese earnings 


Evidences of continuing postwar recovery in Japan and the 
Ryukyu Islands in fiscal year 1950 ied to a diminution of aid 
programmed by the United States Government for fiscal year 
1951. Thus, in the latter year net aid declined to $296 
million from $393 million the preceding year. Most of this 
aid to Japan and the Ryukyu Islands was provided by the 
United States Government through the Army as civilian 
supplies to occupied areas. Civilian-supply grants included, 
in addition to basic civilian foodstuffs, raw materials for 
economic recovery. In fiscal year 1951, cotton alone com- 
prised $143 million, or almost one-half of the uet aid to 
Japan and the Ryukyus. 

As a result of the military activity in Korea, the United 
States Government is spending large amounts to purchase 
supplies and services in Japan, which serves as a close base 
for United Nations operations on the mainland. The 
extended purchases in Japan increased the Japanese dollar- 
earning capacity and correspondingly decreased the necessity 
for grant aid from the United States Government. Accord- 
ingly no grants are contemplated for Japan by the United 
States Government beyond June 1951 except for liquidation 
of unshipped amounts from the earlier programs. 
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American Republics dominate technical- 


assistance grants 


United States Government aid to the American Republics 
moved counter to the general trend, increasing by 45 percent 
from fiscal year 1950 to the succeeding year. Credit dis- 
bursements by EIB to Argentina were the major factor in 
this increase. These disbursements—from the $125-million 
credit authorized late in May 1950—totaled $86 million in 
the first 6 months of calendar year 1951. As a result, the 
American Republics accounted for half of the net foreign- 
credit activity of Government agencies in fiscal year 1951. 

The American Republics are the principal recipients of the 
bilateral aid provided under the Point 4 program, which in- 
cludes the technical assistance provided by the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs. Technical-assistance grants of $15 
million to the American Republics were approximately half 
of those made in fiscal year 1950. This decline was primarily 
the result of decreased aid under the joint cooperative pro- 
gram to assist Mexico in the eradication of the foot-and- 
mouth disease epidemic among cattle in that country. 


Upsurge in grants and credits expected 


Indications persisted that for several years the United 


States Government would have to continue assistance to the 


Table 3.—Foreign Aid Authorizations Available in Fiscal Year 1952 
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The estimated total available 
for aid for fiscal year 1952 and pipeline carry-over into fiscal 
year 1953 exceeds $18 billion. As shown in table 3, nearly 
two-thirds of these available funds is for military assistance. 
In the most recent authorization the Congress provided new 
funds for a consolidation of most Government aid into the 
mutual-security program, with a larger proportion of the aid 
allocated for military assistance. Further, economic and 
technical assistance authorized on a grant basis was slightly 
above $1.3 billion, in comparison to a rate two to four times 
greater during the last 2 years. 

The new amounts also include $1 billion added to the EIB 
lending power. In the last year EIB began extending credits 
to finance the development in foreign countries of strategic 
and critical materials needed by the United States in its 
rearmament program. Such credit agreements were usually 
tied into procurement arrangements between the General 
Services Administration and the borrower whereby most or 
all production from the financed projects would be sold to the 
United States Government over the period of the credit. 
The enlarged loan authority will help expand this program. 

This enormous backlog of unused aid authority will force 
both grant and credit assistance into higher levels than 
existed in fiscal year 1951. 


free nations of the world. 
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Lo present article presents a brief description of, and some of the preliminary jindings in, a projected comprehensive 
study of business financing by the Office of Business Economics. As originally planned, the survey was to investigate 
financial requirements of small and medium size firms in business and the adequacy of available funds under the con- 
ditions prevailing in the later postwar period. The outbreak of Korean hostilities and the subsequent changes in the 
characteristics of the economy necessitated the cancellation of the major part of this study at this time—though it is 


important auxiliary source of financing. 


requirements were also important in the demand picture. 





expected a similar large-scale survey will be undertaken at a later date. 

Preliminary steps were completed, however, and in view of the general interest in the subject it was felt advisable to 
present some of the tentative findings. The initial sample study was confined to a small number of small and intermediate 
sise manufacturing and retail trade firms in business during the 12-month period ended June 30, 1950. 


In this period, the survey indicated, two out of three firms financed their requirements from internal sources. 

The majority of small businesses needing outside capital were satisfied with the amount of funds available. 

Demand for outside funds by these latter firms was primarily in the form of borrowed, rather than equity, capital. 
Banks were the major source of these funds, but other financial institutions, friends and relatives constituted an 


While working capital requirements accounted for the principal share of total demand for outside funds, longer term 


The cost of capital funds did not appear to be a deterrent to borrowing in the period surveyed. 

Phe amount of funds desired but not obtained accounted for roughly $1 billion or about one-sixth of the total demand. 
This unsatisfied demand, largely in manufacturing, could not be evaluated as to reasonableness or economic soundness 
on the basis of information now available. In the larger study such an evaluation will be attempted. 








This discussion of small business financing in the postwar 
period is based on the preliminary findings in a projected 
major study of business financing by the Office of Business 
Economics. The purpose of the survey as planned was to 
investigate the total demand for equity and debt capital by 
business, the extent to which this demand remains unfilled 
under present institutional and market conditions, and the 
nature of the unfilled demand. 


Plan of broad study 


The information was to be obtained from mailed question- 
naires sent to approximately 20,000 firms. The concerns 
were to be chosen on the basis of scientifically designed sam- 
pling procedures. It was hoped to obtain balance sheet and 
earnings information from a smaller sub-sample, including 
all who indicated unfilled needs for capital. After analysis 
of the replies and related financial data it was planned to 
contact not only the firms which were unable to obtan funds 
although appearing to meet objective standards of soundness, 
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but also their potential suppliers of funds in order to deter- 
mine the major factors giving rise to any gap in the demand- 
supply situation. 

The period for which the study was planned and for which 
the preliminary results were obtained—the year ended June 
30, 1950—appeared to be exceptionally favorable for such a 
study. The latter part of 1949 featured mild recessionary 
tendencies, with some moderate price reductions, Inventory 
liquidation and a slackening of the pace of economic activity. 
By early 1950, these developments had for the most part 
run their course and renewed expansionary trends were in 
evidence. For the period as a whole, conditions were still 
very prosperous with output maintained at close to peak 
postwar rates, and consumer and business demand con- 
tinuing relatively high. While some tightening of bank 
credit was apparent during and after the period of inventory 
reductions, the cost of borrowed funds remained at the 
relatively low rates which had prevailed throughout the war 
and postwar period. 

Quantitative information on the nature and amount of 
unfilled business demand for funds under such circumstances 
is almost entirely lacking, and data on the actual volume of 
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outside funds received are at best incomplete or very frag- 
mentary. The few prior studies along the lines contemplated 
in the OBE study were not only not so comprehensive but 
dealt for the most part with financing under depressed condi- 
tions in industry generally. Hence, it was extremely difficult 
to differentiate between the various institutional and cyclical 
factors involved. 

Work on the project was temporarily halted following the 
outbreak of Korean hostilities. New problems of financing 
in the changed economic situation came to the foreground 
but they were basically different in character from those 
which would be encountered in more normal peacetime 
conditions. 


Preliminary steps taken 

Some preliminary steps were completed, however, cover- 
ing the period ended June 30, 1950. These included (1) 
field interviews with approximately 100 business firms to 
test the feasibility of the approach, and (2) the mailing of 
questionnaires to a small random sample of 200 firms and 
tabulation information received from three quarters of these 
firms. This sample was to serve as a test of the nature and 
meaningfulness of the response which might be expected 
from the larger study. 

The results of the preliminary stages of the survey were 
thought to be both promising and interesting and it is hoped 
that the larger project will be carried out at some later 
time. Pending this development it was deemed desirable 
to publish the quantitative and other information gained 
from the initial stages of the study. 


Limitations on interpretation of results 


One cannot stress too much the very tentative nature of 
the quantitative information obtained thus far from the 
study. First, the sample used was very small and hence 
the data reported are subject to a substantial margin of 
error. Secondly, the information at hand does not permit 
the fulfilling of one of the principal purposes of the study— 
an evaluation of the nature of the unfilled demand. 


Coverage of study 

At an early stage in the planning of the study, it was de- 
cided to concentrate attention on the smaller business firms 
already in existence.' It was felt that the major gap in 
jabs information on business financing was in this field. 

The study was confined to manufacturing and retail trade. 
Use was made of the records of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance for the first quarter of 1948 in choosing 
a random sample of 100 firms in each of these two industries, 
eliminating the larger corporations registered with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. Data for the 1948 quarter 
were the latest available at the time the sample was pulled. 

It should be noted, however, that since the files of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance served as the 
basis of the sample, and these files do not cover firms with 
no employees, there is a significant omission in the sample 
results relating to this numerically important smallest size 
group. This omission probably means that the results tend 
to undersiate the financial problems of small businesses and 
to overstate the degree of their financial independence since 
the omitted group is heavily weighted with relatively new 
concerns, frequently undercapitalized and generally un- 
seasoned. 

Thus the universe to which the sample data apply includes 
all firms in manufacturing and retail trade other than those 
with no employees and those which are registered with the 
erse is actually confined to those firms in 


throughout the period covered 


characteristic 


1 For the results presented in the text, the univ 
existence in the first quarter of 1948 and continuing in existence 
by the survey. Previous OBE studies have analyzed some of the financial 
of new businesses. See issues of the Survey of Current Business for December 1948, Apri 
1949 and April and June 1950. 
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Securities and Exchange Commission. The latter include 
virtually all the very large firms. Basically the sample refers 
to small and intermediate size firms, in which the smaller 
size group was predominant. The largest manufacturer in 
the sample—a nonborrower in the period surveyed—em- 
ployed 261 people in the first quarter of 1948; the largest 
borrowing manufacturer employed 168 persons in the 1948 
period. Among retailers, the largest in the sample employed 
30 persons in 1948. For brevity, the universe represented 
in the sample will be referred to as ‘‘small business’’ in this 
article, although it does not correspond to any precise defi- 
nition of small business. 


Response bias 

Before discussing the sample results, it should be mentioned 
that these findings are subject not only to the errors of sam- 
pling already referred to but to a bias from the nature of the 
response, 1. e., those responding may or may not have been 
typical concerns from the point of view of financial problems 
encountered by businesses in the smaller size categories. 
The direction of any such bias which does exist is not known 
at this time. 

In view of the unusually high response 
business status was obtained from three-quarters of the firms 
sampled, either from the response to the original question- 
naire or from the followup—and in view of the similarity 
of the results obtained from the original and followup re- 
spondents, it is felt that the response bias is probably small.? 
Within the limits of the sampling errors, therefore, it is felt 
the quantitative data are sufficiently accurate to serve as 
the basis for some generalizations. 


information on 


Postwar setting for study 


These generalizations, it must be noted, should be viewed 
not only in the light of the period in which the sample study 
was made but of the recent preceding financial history. 
While as indicated above, the period covered by the study 
was one of generally prosperous conditions, it may be noted 
the total demand for business capital funds was at a rela- 
tively low level for the postwar period. Although fixed 
capital requirements were still close to the postwar peak, 
new working capital needs were low, with the upward trend 
of inventories and receivables actually reversed in the latter 
part of 1949 and only renewed on a modest scale in the first 
half of 1950. On the other hand, a number of firms reported 
both in the interviews and in answers to the question- 
naire—that banks and other lenders in late 1949 and early 
1950 were pressing for inventory liquidation and in the 
process were more reluctant than formerly to make or 
renew business loans 


Principal Findings 


Little demand for outside equity capital 


One of the interesting and significant features of the pretest 
results was the almost total lack of indication that existing 
small firms were looking for outside equity capital. Thus the 
bulk of equity funds used and demanded by small business is 
made up of original equity investment and retained earnings. 
(In this connection, it may be noted that since the sample 
was confined to existing firms, demand for capital in setting 
up new business was excluded from the survey. 

In the pretest interviews, there was some evidence that 
firms would have been interested in such financing but did 
not seriously consider the prospect for a variety of reasons. 
There are two major aspects of the equity capital question as 
it pertains to small business which apparently explain the 
"7 f the artick 


3 For further discussior f the response, see technical n 


! 1 of the res] 
3 See studies previously referred to in footnote 1. 
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dearth of demand for equity funds. In the first place, most 
small businesses are effectively shut out from the organized 
equity capital markets because of the generally localized 
nature of the business and the very high cost of raising small 
amounts of equity funds. 

Secondly, a number of studies have found that even if out- 
side equity capital were available to small businesses, there 
would be considerable reluctance to make use of such funds 
for fear of diluting the control or earnings interest in the busi- 
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ness. Very often small businesses are family affairs in which 
the owner does not wish to share earnings or control with 
“outside” interests. Thus, it is not too surprising that the bulk 
of the demand for outside funds by small businessmen was in 
the form of loan capital. 


Demand for borrowed funds 


The demand for borrowed funds by the sample firms is 
shown in the above chart and in table 1. From these data it 
seems clear that during the period covered in the study- 
July 1, 1949 to June 30, 1950—the large majority of small 
businessmen in manufacturing and retail trade encountered 
no striking diffleulties in financing their capital requirements. 
Roughly two out of three concerns in each of these industries 
were able to finance their needs from internal sources. An 
additional group, accounting for 30 percent of the respond- 
ents in retail trade, and one-fifth of the manufacturers in the 
sample, while needing to borrow funds, received all the money 
they considered necessary. Thus roughly 85 percent of the 
manufacturers and about 95 percent of the retailers sampled 
were apparently satisfied with the volume of funds available 
to them. 

The remaining firms—15 percent in manufacturing and 
about 5 percent in retailing—were unable to obtain all the 
funds they considered necessary for most efficient operation 
or expansion of their business. As is indicated by the table 
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the only sizable group of unsatisfied borrowers were the 
manufacturers who had obtained some funds but felt that 
they could have used larger amounts. The sample revealed 
but a negligible proportion of small businessmen in both 
manufacturing and retailing who desired outside funds but 
were unable to obtain any funds.‘ 


Table 1.—Percentage Distribution of Firms in Sample by Status of 
Demand for Funds, July 1, 1949-June 30, 1950 
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Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, 


It is interesting to note that the average size of the addi- 
tional amounts sought but not obtained was actually larger 
than the average of the amounts actually received. This 
is indicated in the first chart by a comparison of the areas 
shown for the “unmet demand” as measured by number of 
loans (the left-hand bar) and by the amount of the loan 
desired (the right-hand bar). This result reflects in part 
the predominance of corporate manufacturers in the group 
wishing to borrow more than received—since these manu- 
facturers typically borrowed larger sums than the non- 
corporate manufacturers or retailers. It also reflects how- 
ever the unsatisfied desire to obtain longer term financin 
of major capital expansion programs which were ona: won| 
necessary or desirable by the firms. 

Based on the findings of the sample, the total gross 
demand for loans by existing small and medium size manu- 
facturing and retail firms in the year ended June 30, 1950, 
amounted to about $6 billion, of which about $5 billion was 
actually received and in the neighborhood of $1 billion, 
or one-sixth, was desired but not obtained. Because of 
the very small size of the sample, these absolute figures 
are subject to a substantial margin of error. For this reason 
the figure should not be regarded other than as a rough 
order of magnitude of the demand for loans by small firms.* 

It should also be noted that the $5 billion figure represents 
rross loans made in the period, reflecting not only the original 
et operation but all renewals of existing loans.* The 
total also includes not only loans from banks but also borrow- 
ings from insurance companies and other institutional lenders, 
equipment suppliers, friends, and relatives. It does not in- 
clude ordinary trade payables, 


Legal status and industry of borrowers 


As may be seen from table 2, the volume of borrowing 
during the period was fairly evenly divided between corporate 
and noncorporate firms and between manufacturers and re- 
tailers. That the manufacturing industry (in which the 
corporate form of organization is relatively more important) 
did not account for a larger share of the funds borrowed by 
small business may seem somewhat surprising at first glance, 





4 It should be recalled the information derived from the sample probably tends to under- 
state the financial needs of small business since the new firms and firms with no employees. 
were excluded from the sample. 

5 The universe to which these figures apply should also be borne in mind. It includes onl 
those firms with one or more employees which were not registered with the Securities ane 
Exchange Commission and which were in existence in the first quarter of 1948 and continued 
in existence through the second quarter of 1950. Firms with no employees, registered com- 
panies, and relatively new businesses are excluded. 

* Counting only the original amount of loans made, the aggregate borrowing totaled about 
$4 billion, with renewals accounting for the remaining billion dollars. 
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particularly in the light of earlier studies which indicated 
that manufacturing was of greater relative importance. For 
example, in a survey of smal! business bank loans outstanding 
made by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System in late 1946, it was found that manufacturers ac- 
counted for about three-quarters of the volume of loans 
outstanding to the account of manufacturers and retailers. 


Table 2.—Aggregate Amount Borrowed by Small Business, by 
1919— 
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Sampling errors may well account for an important part 
of such different results but a few other factors should be 
noted in these comparisons with other findings, such as 
differences in coverage and in the periods in which the 
studies are made. The Federal Reserve study, for example, 
referred only to bank loans whereas the OBE study covered 
all loans. ‘There is some indication in the findings from the 
OBE sample that in retailing somewhat greater dependence 
was placed on nonbank sources of loans. 

Perhaps of even greater importance in explaining the rela- 
tively high proportion of retail borrowing compared with 
loans to small manufacturers may be the characteristics of 
the period in which the OBE study was made. As indi- 
cated above, the period was one of considerable readjustment 


in inventories particularly in the latter part of 1949. With 
retail business and inventories better maintained than 
manufacturing, it is possible that the pressure for loan 


reduction was less in evidence in retailing than in manu- 
facturing. 


Sources of funds 


One of the more important aspects of the Commerce 
study of small business financing is the attempt to place in 
perspective the relative importance of the various sources 
of financing small business, which, taken in conjunction 
with the known information on sources of funds for large 
concerns, will make possible the elimination of a major gap 
in information on sources of financing for business in general. 
Table 3.—Percentage Distribution of Number and Aggregate 
Amount of Small Business Loans by Source of Loan, July 1, 


1949—June 30, 1950 
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While the pretest results clearly confirm the recognized 
predominance of commercial banks in the field of financing 
small businesses’ normal requirements, it is equally clear 
from the data thus far collected that nonbank sources con- 
stitute an important auxiliary method of financing small 
business (table 3 and chart on this page). One out of every 
five loans made to small business in manufacturing and trade 
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was carried with financial agencies other than banks, and 
these loans accounted for about one-sixth of the aggregate 
amount loaned. The chief nonbank financial sources of 
funds were insurance companies (through policy loans) and 
small loan concerns. Including loans made by friends and 
relatives, nonbank sources accounted for about one-third of 
the number of loans made and 20 percent of the aggregate 
amount loaned.’ ke 
Information supplied in the preliminary stages of the study 
suggests that in large degree these nonbank sources of funds 
were regarded by the borrowers as “‘lines of last resort.’’ <A 
number of businessmen were reluctant to “mortgage” their 
insurance savings, to apply to small loan companies to to 
appeal to their relatives and friends. They did so when the 
necessary funds could not be obtained from other sources. 


Term lending important 


The preliminary findings from the sample survey testify to 
the importance of intermediate and longer term borrowing in 
meeting the financial requirements of small business in the 
postwar period. Loans of one year or more accounted for 
about one-fourth of the borrowing of small manufacturing 
and retailing firms in the period of the survey, both in terms 
of the number and amount of loans, while a similar proportion 
of transactions involved the intermediate type borrowing 
with maturities ranging from 91 days to one year table 4). 
Thus only about 50 percent of the borrowing related to 
shorter maturities of 90 days or less These findings appear 
to be in line with the recognized trend in recent years toward 
increased emphasis on term lending to business 

Despite the growing importance of term borrowing in the 
postwar period, information revealed by the pretest results 
suggests that the availability of long-term funds still consti- 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER AND AMOUNT 
OF SMALL BUSINESS LOANS BY SOURCE OF 
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tutes one of the major problems in small business financing. 
In the absence of more adequate equity financing it appears 
that a considerable unmet demand for long-term borrowed 
capital exists among small business firms. 

The pretest sampling information does not permit a break- 
down of the term loans made into relatively shorter or longer 
maturities. Other studies, such as that of the Federal 
Reserve Board in 1946, show that the bulk of term lending 
to small business is for from one to three years. On the 
other hand, the pretest information obtained suggests that 
a significant portion of the unfilled demand for funds on the 
part of small business is for longer-term funds of from 5 to 
10 years. 


Table 4.—Percentage Distribution of Number and Aggregate 
Amount of Small Business Loans by Maturity of Loans, July 1, 
1949—June 30, 1950 

[Percent] 


Number of | Aggregate 


Maturity loans amount 
90 days or ke 54 45 
91 days but less than 1 year 22 29 
1 year or! 24 26 
Total 100 100 
Source: | Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


Importance of small loans 


Data presented in table 5 and the chart on this page clearly 
reveal the importance of the small loan in the financing of 
the smaller sized firms. Roughly two out of three business 
loans made in the period surveyed involved sums of less than 
$5,000. Intermediate sized loans of from $5,000 to $25,000 
accounted for an additional 30 percent of the total number 
of loans made. As might be expected these smaller sized 
loans represented a substantially smaller fraction in terms of 
dollars borrowed, with loans in the less than $5,000 class 
accounting for only one-fifth of the aggregate lending. At 
the other extreme, the bigger loans—$25,000 and over— 
which accounted for roughly 5 percent of the number of 
involved two-fifths of the aggregate borrowing by 
small business. 


loans, 


Terms of borrowing 


In the light of the generally prosperous conditions prevail- 
ing in the postwar period, and the general ease in the postwar 
money market, it is not surprising that the cost of borrowing 
did not appear to have been a significant factor in determing 
the availability or amount of funds borrowed. While the 
overall average, 4.8 percent, may appear to be on the low 
side, it may be seen from table 6 that the average is dominated 
by the shorter maturities which carry somewhat lower in- 
terest rates than the term loans of 1 year or more. 

The frequency distribution of loans by interest charged, 
as shown in table 7, presents a somewhat different aspect of 
the question. The median interest rate, for example, is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 5's percent either in terms 
of number or dollar amount of loans made.’ A sizable 
number of borrowers were required to pay at a rate in excess 
of 6 percent. 

A more serious consideration shaping the course of borrow- 
ing activity was the collateral requirements demanded by 
lenders. Generally speaking both actual borrowers and those 
who wanted but did not get funds felt that lenders were asking 


* It is possible that the actual interest charge reported by the sample firms tends to be 
understated, since the firms may not have reported all charges associated with loans made. 
t is pe eover, that some firms reported only the nominal rate of interest rather than 
il ra e latter could be considerably higher than the former, particularly where 
the loan is repa n installments, 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER AND AMOUNT 
OF SMALL BUSINESS LOANS BY SIZE OF LOANS, 
JULY 1, 1949-JUNE 30, 1950 
Percent 
100 V 
80 F- $25,000 AND OVER — 
60 F- 7 
40 }- Ee $5,000- $24,999 — 
29 a 
LESS THAN $5,000 
NUMBER AMOUNT 
OF LOANS OF LOANS 
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for considerably more collateral than seemed justified by the 
size of the loan requested or the financial condition of the 
applicant. 

The ‘**Unsatisfied Demand” 


One of the most significant aspects of a broad study such as 
projected by the Office of Business Economics is the light 
that may be shed on the amount and nature of the demand 
for funds by small business which is not being met through 
existing institutional arrangements. An attempt was made 
not only to discover the demand of those firms which had 
been refused funds sought, including those who had part of 
their requests filled, but also those who had formulated a 
relatively clear plan of financing—including the amount 
thought necessary and the form of financing thought most 
suitable—but who had not attempted to raise the money for 
one reason or another. 

As indicated earlier, the pretest results suggest that for 
small businessmen in the industries surveyed, this demand— 
predominantly in manufacturing—amounted to about one- 
sixth of the total demand and represented primarily funds 
desired in addition to amounts actually received. There is 
some indication from pretest interviews that a few firms may 
have failed to report demand for funds which they had 
previously considered but had not acted upon because they 
knew from past experience with their sources of financing 
there was little or no chance of receiving the capital. 

On the basis of the information collected so far, it is not 
possible to analyze the nature of the unmet demand, such as, 
for example, how realistic it is in the light of the businessman’s 
financial condition, or why the funds which might reasonably 
be expected by businessmen were not actually obtained. 

Needless to say, however, sound economic reasons would 
dictate refusal of some of the “‘unsatisfied’’ demand reported 
in the study, and the broader survey, it is expected, would 
shed more light on this subject. A recent study by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation of small business loans 
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made or refused by that agency in 1948-49 may aid in placing 
some of the aspects of this problem in perspective. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation experience 


During 1948 and 1949 the RFC received over 18 thousand 
applications for loans involving $2.7 billion. Action was 
taken on 13,479 cases, with approximately 4,000 being with- 
drawn before action was taken. It should be remembered 
that the terms of the law require that RFC aid be granted 
only after a showing that the funds requested by the bor- 
rower cannot be obtained from the usual private lending 
sources on reasonable terms and that the loan be so secured 
as reasonably to assure repayment.° 

RFC action on these loans was as follows: 


{mount 
(im m7 
Number Percent d va Percent 
EE 8, 100 60 ~=1, 000 54 
ee J 5, 379 40 863 16 
eo arenes or Cae e, 13, 479 100 1, 863 100 


Thus in this 2-year experience, RFC found that it was pos- 
sible to authorize loans to 8 thousand applicants. These 
loans authorized by the RFC involved a sum of one billion 
dollars, or more than half of the total requests involved in 
the applications. On the other hand, loan applications 
turned down amounted to slightly less than a billion dollars, 
or 46 percent of the total. 

A check on a sample of 300 loans authorized by RFC 
which had previously been refused by private lenders pro- 
vides some clues as to the reason for the bank refusal and 
as to the credit worthiness of the borrower. The average 
authorization involved in these loans amounted to $30,000 
and no loan exceeded $100,000. 

The reasons given to the applicants by banks for refusal 
to make a loan are summarized in table 8. 


Table 5.—Percentage Distribution of Number and Aggregate 
Amount of Small Business Loans by Size of Loan, July 1, 1949- 
June 30, 1950 

[Percent] 














Size Nu b r Aggregate 
of 10a amount 
Ea 67 20 
$5,000-$24,999................- pie 28 41 
$25,000 and over. __- 5 39 
a d = 100 100 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


It is clear from this table that the largest credit gap for 
small business in the private financing situation was for long 
term loans. Practically half of the banks which the bor- 
rowers approached refused the loan because of its long 
maturity. These loans refused ranged from two to ten years, 
with five years a fairly typical term. 

Another interesting feature of this table is the relatively 
few instances—-7 percent—in which the banks explicitly 
cited the risky or uncertain financial status of the borrower 
as the principal reason for refusal. Presumably, in a large 
proportion of cases, such considerations lay behind the other 
reasons given. 

As may be seen, collateral deemed insufficient or unac- 
ceptable by the banks was also an important factor in the 
denials. In this connection the RFC made a study of the 
collateral offered by applicants who had been refused loans 
by the banks but who were granted loan authorizations by the 
RFC. In these cases it was found that the appraised value of 


® It is not certain, of course, that in the absence of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
all of the loans made by that agency would not have been made by other lenders. 
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Table 6.—Average Interest Rate of Loans to Small Business by 
Length of Loan, July 1, 1919-June 30, 1950 


Maturity Interest rate 
90 days or less 4.5 
91 days but less than 1 year 4.8 
l year or moré 5.4 
Total Loans 4.8 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Busing 


the collateral was 2 times the loan value and 1.3 times the 
amount of the loan granted (the “‘loan”’ value of the collateral 
represents the appraiser’s estimate of the value of the assets 
realizable if liquidation of the business were required, whereas 
the appraised value is the value of the asset to a going 
concern). 

It is also possible from the RFC study to throw some light 
on the probable merit of the unfilled demand as revealed in 
the OBE sample survey. It will be recalled that the RFC 
rejected almost half of the loan applications acted on by that 
agency in 1948 and 1949. A study made of 3,225 denials in 
the year 1949 indicated that in over 60 percent of the cases 
insufficient collateral was the major reason for the decline, 


Table 7.—Percentage Distribution of Number and Aggregate 
Amount of Loans to Small Business by Interest Rate, July 1, 


1949-June 30, 1950 


[Percent 
. Aggregate 
Interest rate shee smount of 
“3 loans 
Less than 5.0 4 42 
5.0-5.9 42 31 
6.0-4.9 on lf 
7.0 or More 8 il 
Total 100 100 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of B I S 


with uncertain earnings ability, management factors or poor 
financial condition accounting for the majority of the 
remaining cases. <A study of the collateral offered in these 
cases indicated an appraised value 1.6 times and loan value 
equal to 0.7 of the amount of the loan requested. In most 
of these cases of insufficient collateral, sé condary yet impor- 
tant reasons were given for the refusal, principally the 
uncertain earnings ability of the applicant 

Such data would suggest that a part of the “unsatisfied 
fringe’ uncovered in the OBE study included cases in which 
prudent lending policies by lenders would dictate refusal of a 
loan application. This is not to say, however, that in all of 
these cases, credit should be withheld from the firms seeking 
funds. It is possible some firms refused credit could prove 
to be satisfactory credit risks with respect to ability to pay 
the cost and principal of the loan requested. One of the 
principal objectives of the study outlined by the OBE will be 
to supply factual information on this question. 


Table 8.—Reasons Why Banks Declined 300 Small Business Loans 
Authorized by RFC, 1918-19 


Percent of 
I 
total 

Maturity too long 46.5 
Bank policy 62 13.9 
Unacceptable or insufficient collateral ' 12.6 
Financial condition of borr 7.0 
“Brush off’’ or miscellane 8Y 20.0 
Total 445 100.0 
Sources: Reconstruction Finance Corporation with regrouping of reasor by the U. 8. 
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TECHNICAL NOTES 


In evaluating the results derived from the small random sample of 200 firms, several tests 
for reasonableness are possible. In the first place, as indicated in the text, the actual response 
to the qué mnaire was quite satisfactory, suggesting that the response bias is probably 
small. Of the 200 firm sample, comprehensive information was received from 127. From 
1 followups, it is also known that 25 firms were out of business, or had 


original replic 
moved and left no address. Two responding firms were eliminated because of the unsatis- 
factory nature of the response. Thus for only 46 firms was no information available. 


A check of the original and responding firms suggests that those responding showed the 
same general characteristics as to industry and legal status as the original sample (table A). 
One of the mor portant aspects of the statistics collected is the fact that there was very 
little difference « lent in the information supplied by those who answered without urging 


(“original re und those who answered in the follow-ups. 


Table A.—Percent Distribution of Firms in Original Sample of 
200 and in Responding Firm Sample of 127 by Industry and 
Legal Status 

[Percent of total] 


Original | Responding 


sndustry end tage status sample rms 
All firms 100 100 
Corporate 30 30 
N oncor porate 70 7 
Manufacturing 50 51 
Corporate 24 23 
Noncorporats al 2x 
Retail 50 49 
Corporate 6 6 
. 44 43 


\oncorpor ste 


Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


Source: | 


The data gathered from the random sample were also checked, where possible, against the 
information obtained from the initial field interviews of 100 firms. The interview results 
were not incorporated in the tabulations since the method of choosing these firms tended to 
involve businesses which may have had special financial problems and hence exaggerated the 


aggregate unmet deman 


Sampling error 
Some indication of the reliability of the various estimates given in the text may be seen 
tandard errors” involved. These errors show the extent to which any calculation 
e might vary from the figure which would be found if the calculation could 
for all firms in the universe. The calculation may be interpreted as follows: the 
68 out of 100 that the true figure for the universe would be within plus or minus 
idard error of the estimates derived from the sample. 





Table B.—Comparison of Average Size of Small Business Loans 
in Department of Commerce Sample and Federal Reserve Board 
Survey 

[Thousands of dollars) 


Commerce sample 

Federal 

Industry and legal status Reserve 
Bank loans | Board sur- 

All loans only vey 

Total 5.9 7.3 6.0 
Manufacturing 17.1 17.4 13.1 
Retail trad 3.6 4.4 2.4 
Corporat 11.9 13.4 17.5 
\ orate 4.0 5.0 3.9 


Member Bank Loans to Small Business,"’ Federal Reserve Bulletin, August 1947, page 968. 


Sources: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, and Office of Business Economics. 


For the estimate of total borrowing of small firms, which amounted to about $5 billion, 
the star f ror is 1 billion dollars, The comparable standard error in the figure of ‘‘un- 
filled”’ d maller absolutely, about 500 million dollars, but much larger percentage- 
wise 

Informat the range of sampling error can also be computed for the percentages used 


in the text. Generally speaking, the error found in a percentage calculated from a sample 
will be oa lerably smaller than for an aggregate such as presented immediately above. 
illed that it was found (as shown in table 1) that 04 percent of the sample firms 
isfied with the amount of funds available while the remainder, or 6 percent, wanted 
ds than received. Thestandard error for these percentages is +2percent. “Errors” 
ther percentages shown were also calculated, and in general compare in order of 
e with the one just mentioned. 
uld be desirable to check the results of the survey against other findings in the general 
fortunately the possibilities of such a check are limited,not only because of the 
lar studies, but because in the few instances where studies of small business 





have been undertaken, differences in coverage, procedure, and timing, make the 

ilness of the comparison difficult to interpret. 

this frame of reference, it is interesting to note that where checks are possible the 
results of the sample study compare rather favorably with the findings of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, which, in a study of business borrowing from 


latter part of 1946 made a special analysis of small business loans outstanding.'® 
ind D present comparisons of some of the OBE and Federal Reserve survey 
yuld be noted that the broad purposes of these two studies were quite different. 
sre made only for the purpose of examining the reasonableness of the results. 


banks in the 
Tables B, C, 
results. It 

The compari Or 
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The FRB study was limited to member banks only. Since these banks are the relatively 
larger banking institutions in larger centers, there is undoubtedly an understatement of the 
influence of the very small concerns, which typically deal with the smaller nonmember banks, 
On the other hand, as has been pointed out in the text, the OBE sample contains an under- 
statement of the very small concern since it does not include firms with no employees.“ 


Table C.—Percentage Distribution of Number of Bank Loans to 
Small Business by Industry Group and Form of Organization 

















for Department of Commerce Sample and Federal Reserve 
Board Survey ! 
[Percent] 

| Federal 

Industry and legal status — noouve 

| Boe 

SS Se ee = 

Wb sli h iki le cccecncetseuimndemsdeee | 100 | 100 
EEE eee ns eR | 21 34 
SE iit cduceccenccesccscescsunseteeseeeee 79 63 
Arey) Se re 27 | 16 
ee | 73 a4 





“Member Bank Loans to Smal! Business,” Federal Reserve Bulletin, August 1947, page 968. 


Sources: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System; U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Office of Business Economics. 


Table B compares the average size of bank loans found in the OBE sample with averages 
as revealed by the FRB study. In comparing these figures, it should be noted that even ifthe 
samples covered the same size firms, the OBE ae might normally be expected to be larger 
than those of the FRB. The F RB data refer to loans outstanding at a particular point of time 
and probably would tend on the average to be normally smaller than the size of the original 
loan. It is this latter magnitude that the OBE average reflects. In addition the period cov- 
ered in the OBE study refers to a later part of the postwar period in which higher prices and 
levels of activity would probably call for somewhat larger sums to be borrowed. 

As may be seen, the OBE averages are generally higher than those of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The one important exception is that of the corporate average for which the average 
loan is actually lower in the OBE sample. This exception reflects, ap yur 4 the greater 
relative weight assigned in the OBE findings to trade corporations, with their lower average 
size of loan. Few returns were received for this group, and hence no great reliance can be 
placed in this finding. 

Table C compares the percentage distribution of borrowers by legal status and industry. 
The Commerce study indicates a somewhat greater relative influence of corporations as 
against noncorporate borrowers and of retailers as against manufacturers. The orders of mag- 
nitude of the differences in the two studies are, however, hardly greater than might be ex- 
pues — by the basic differences in the time periods involved or the possible “‘errors”’ 
in the estimates. 


Table D.—Percentage Distribution of Aggregate Amount of Bank 
Loans to Small Business by Industry Group and Form of 
Organization for Department of Commerce Sample and 


Federal Reserve Board Survey '! 

















[Percent] 

oS Federal 

en ommerce| Reserve 

Industry and legal status sample Board 

survey 
Total nineties 100 | 100 
Manufacturing -_ cidiauaniinls 53 | 74 
Retail trade __.- j 47 | 26 

| 

Corporate — falas 51 46 
Noncorporate . - . -. soecducedovabeins 49 54 








1 “Member Bank Loans to Small Business.”” Federal Reserve Bulletin, August 1947, page 968. 


Sources: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System; U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Office of Business Economics. 


The same general remarks would seem to be applicable to Table D showing the comparison 
in terms of aggregate bank borrowing by legal status. The 51-49 break in bank borrowing as 
between corporate and noncorporate business shown in the OBE sample compares with a 
46-54 break-down in the Federal Reserve Board study—a difference which can hardly be 
described as significant in the light of possible sampling errors, 

The differences shown in the industry break-down are more substantial with the OBE 
results indicating a much greater relative importance of trade than appears in the Federal 
Reserve Board study. This is due to the relatively large average size of loan shown for non- 
corporate retailers in the OBE study. It is not possible to assess at this point the extent to 
which there is an overstatement in the average loan size of non-corporate retailers in the OBE 
survey (or understatement in the Federal Reserve Study) or an understatement (relative to 
the Federal Reserve findings) of the average loans in other sectors." 





10 See Federal Reserve Board Pulletin, August 1947. 

1! It is not possible to make a direct comparison of the upper limits in the definitions of small 
business used in the two studies. In the Federal Reserve Board study only manufacturers 
with less than $750,000 of assets were included, and for retailers, total assets were required to 
be less than $50,000. The OBE sample was chosen on the basis of employees as explained 
above in the text. 

12 In connection with the tables comparing the results of the two surveys, it should be noted 
that some differences may arise from the different classification procedures involved. In the 
Federal Reserve Board survey, borrowers were classified on the basis of bank records; in the 
OBE survey, the individual respondents were asked to check their classification as to in- 
dustry and legal status. These firms had also been classified by the BOASI, 
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Taken by and large, it is felt that the information obtained gives a rough notion of the classified by industry and size (1-19 and 20 and over for manufacturing and 1-7 and 8 and over 
for retail trade). For example, in estimating the aggregate amount borrowed in manufactur- 


an 
orders of magnitude associated with some of the broader aspects of small] business financing. 
Perhaps most important of all is the indication received from the tests of the willingness and 
ability of businessmen to supply financial information, and that even without extensive and 
pensive field work, a highly significant body of data will be obtained from the larger study 
of small] business financing. 


Note on blow-up procedure 


In deriving over-all estimates, it was necessary to apply appropriate blow-up factors to the 
sample results. Basically the ratios used were derived from business population figures 





ing and retail trade, the average amount borrowed by the smaller and larger firms in each 
industry was first determined. These figures were then multiplied by the total number of 
firms in the respective size groups. 

Estimates were calculated on two bases. First, in arriving at the appropriate weights, no 
distinction was made between those respondents who answered to the original request and 
those who answered only after a registered letter follow-up. Secondly, estimates were 
obtained by giving greater weight to the “‘follow-ups,’’ assuming that they were more repre- 
sentative of the nonrespondents in the sample. There was comparatively little difference 
between the two sets of figures, and so, only one set—the latter—wa orporated in the 
discussion presented above. 


National Product and Income in the First Three Quarters of 1951 


(Continued from page 10) 


industries in which wage rates differ are also reflected, and 
may bave been significant in the period under review. An 
exact breakdown of these elements is neither possible nor 
necessarily meaningful, but rough calculations suggest that 
the last of them—a shift toward higher-paying industries 

pla ed ap appreciabie part in raising average hourly earnings. 

While the rise in hourly earnings was the most important 
influence in the aggregate, there were some industries, no- 
tably durable-goods manufacturing, where it was outweighed 
by the employment factor. Also, there were differentials 
over time in the relative importance of these two factors, 
with average hourly earnings accounting for a progressively 
greater, and employment for a lesser, share of the rise in 
employee compensation during recent quarters. 

In the July-September period, in fact, employment in 
private industries edged downward; and average hours 
worked per week have declined slightly since the beginning 
of the year, following an appreciable rise during 1950. Asa 
result of these developments, and with advances in hourly 
earnings also slowing down, the upsweep of private payrolls 
was retarded in the second quarter and virtually halted in 
the third. In the distributive and service industries, where 
pay raises had lagged behind those granted earlier elsewhere, 
wages and salaries rose somewhat further after mid-year. 
But in the commodity-producing industries, including du- 
rable-goods manufacturing, they slipped below the second- 
quarter rate. 


Nonwage components of income flow 


Proprietors’ and rental income as a whole moved up from 
1950 to the first three quarters of 1951 by about the same 
proportion as total personal income. Nonagricultural bus- 
iness and professional proprietors’ earnings, however, were 
considerably more sluggish than the personal income aggre- 
gate, as was rental income, while the reverse was true of 
farmers’ earnings. 

The iatter, as already noted, rose proportionately more 
than any other principal form of personal income. Chiefly 
aeaite for this favorable showing was the violent upward 
spurt in agricultural prices in the first 8 months after mid- 
1950, outstripping by a sizable margin the general price 
advance of the same period. Farm prices have declined in 
each month since February, but not nearly as fast as they 
rose until then. For this year through September, accord- 
ingly, the average remained far above that for 1950. 

n the case of livestock, there was also a slight growth 
in the seasonally adjusted physical volume of marketings, 


so that a 22 percent rise over last year’s price average was 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in cash receipts 
from livestock sales. It is to these that the expansion of 
farm income can be ascribed. The seasonally adjusted 
volume of crops marketed in the first 9 months of 1951 was 
appreciably below the 1950 volume, and, moreover, crop 
prices changed substantially less from last year’s average 
than did those for livestock. Accordingly, the crop com- 
ponent of marketing receipts was a little lower than in 1950. 

Entrepreneurial income in nonagricultural industries did 
not keep pace with the general advance in the first 3 quarters 
of 1951. Owing principally to the slackened rate of con- 
sumer spending during the spring and summer, noncorporate 
husiness earnings in wholesale and retail trade showed no 
gain at all over last year, despite a bulge in the first quarter. 
Proprietors in manufacturing fared relatively well, but have 
minor weight in the noncorporate business total] 

For the first three quarters as a whole, dividend payments 
at annual rates were near the level of disbursements during 
1950. The latter had included extraordinarily high year-end 
disbursements, partly in anticipation of the higher personal 
income tax rates effective in 1951. 

The maintenance of high dividends this year 
despite a substantial drop in profits after tax resulting in 
part from the greatly increased Federal corporate income 
tax rates. In this connection, it may be noted that the de- 
crease in profits after tax also reflected to a large extent 
lower inventory profits in 1951 than in 1950. These in- 
ventory profits, which are equivalent to the excess of the 
replacement cost of goods sold over their book cost, may 
be somewhat discounted by corporate nanagement in de- 
termining dividend declarations If inventory profits are 
eliminated, the drop in profits after taxes as compared with 
1950 appears much smaller, and profits before taxes, so ad- 
justed—as included in the national income—actually show a 
percentage increase somewhat larger than for all other dis- 


occurred 


tributive shares combined. 

Personal interest income increased a little more than divi- 
dends, but likewise contributed insignificantly to the general 
advance from 1950 to 1951. Only transfer payments, how- 
ever, were actually lower this vear than last. Their de- 
cline—about $2'% billion—-reflected primarily the inclusion 
in 1950 of the large veterans’ life insurance dividend dis- 
bursements, as other changes were approximately offsetting. 
Unemployment compensation benefits dropped, and State 
veterans’ bonuses virtually disappeared but benefit pay- 
ments under the amended Old-Age and, Survivors’ Insurance 


program nearly doubled, 





Monthly BUSINESS STATISTICS 


ah 

I Hk) STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in Bustness Statistics, the 1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 
or Current Business. That volume (price $1.50) contains monthly data for the years 1947 to 1950, and monthly averages for earlier years 
back to 1935 insofar as available; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly figures prior to 1947. Series 
added or revised since publication of the 1951 Supplement are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a dagger (f), respectively, the accompanying foot- 





























note indicating where historical data and a descriptive note may be found. The terms “unadjusted” and “adjusted’’ used to designate index 
numbers and dollar values refer to adjustment of monthly figures for seasonal variation. 
Data subsequent to September 1951 for selected series will be found in the Weekly Supplement to the Survey. 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 1951 = pu 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the e y ! sais “we | Febrn- } > 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | ™ — October a 7 January a March April May June July | August | —- 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 
NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT | 
| 
Se I ted quarterly totals at annual rates | | | 
bil. of dol 245.8 0.1 IEEE —EeEeEeee 8 — vine 
( ‘ { employees, total do 57.3 165. 2 72.1 177.4 aid 180. 4 
VW lari tot do 149.7 157.2 163. 6 B® lecocovscéclonnteen i 171.9 
do 127.2 132. 7 137.1 SERS ti>cocucstdaal | 141.1 
do 45.0 6.6 7.8 ascclocenstesshabneknl . 
( t de 17.5 17.9 8 See as ea ee ek eee | - 
: t and sala i 7.7 7.9 8.5 8.7 | dodaiaien 8.8 
I ‘ t | 45.6 47.2 48.8 GLE. b.néctanieeieaddtnall 49.1 
I i 3. 2 23.0 24.1 | ee eater re 23. 4 
} 14.3 15.8 16. 4 > eee Sean | 17.3 
| d 8.1 8.4 8.3 | | RRS Een | 84 
( f and tory valuation ad 
bil. of dol 42.2 42.9 GAL ..cocicuiuietinindl = 
( f bef tax, total i 0.3 51.8  ) eee ON HEE er 
( fits bility ) 22.5 31.1 27.0 o nied “dela 
f ix do 27.8 20.7 2 eae Set | seceecsese 
I tory ation adjustment do —8.2 —8.9 nf es ees | 3.8 
N do 5.5 5.6 5.6 fe eet 5.8 
Gr t product, total do 287.4 303.7 . ers * 319.0 aE i) ea See 327.6 
Persor miption expenditures, total.do 202. 5 198. 4 208. 2 SS ee | 202. 5 
Durat do 34.3 29. 4 31.5 fh | a errs | 25.3 
N rable od do 105. 5 104.9 111.5 fe |. ntietiaieed | 110.0 
do 62.7 64.0 65, 2 66. 2 a Keres 67.2 
G t mestic investment do 47.3 60.2 ’ 60.1 ° 65.6 Set: yes 55.7 
do 23.5 23.3 23.9 * 22.5 : Rene rx 21.5 
Pr irable equipment do 24. 5 25.0 * 25.9 4) ee wae 23. 1 
‘ . busine nventories do —.7 11.8 10.3 4) | Eee 6.1 
Net ! tment do 3.2 —2.7 '—2.7 r.0 1.2 
(? rr t pure ist f goods and Services, | | | 
il. of dol 40.8 47 * 53.4 ° 60.4 si 68 2 
} ( ‘ iles i 21.2 27.3 32.3 ’ 38.9 : wil 46.6 
d 19.7 20.4 21. 1 21.4 ac 21.6 
> 
I do 227.3 244.1 "OAS | ..untdie dna 253. 2 
I | | tax payment oO 2 * 27.4 ° 28.0 voad 28.4 
} ' al ine ‘ do 207.1 * 216.8 i, " | See Sree 224.7 
Pe io 4.6 °8.5 ’ 20.1 n 22.2 
PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCE | 
. it “a | | 
I ‘ bil. of dol 231. 5 234.1 236. 4 244.4 243. 6 243.3 245. 5 249.0 249.8 251.0 | 2524] °253.7) 253. 3 
vi eceipts, total ae 149. 7 152.4 154. 2 155. 9 158. 0 160.0 162. 2 164.8 165.1 166. 4 167.1 r167.4 |) 167.9 
; on ts. tot de 152.6 155.6 " 158.9 i6l. 6 163. 4 165. 9 168. 2 168.8 169. 9 170.6 170.8 | 171.3 
( it ndu f do 67.1 69.3 69.9 70. 8 71.7 72. 4 73.7 75.0 74.6 75. 2 74.8 74.5 74.6 
do 42.8 43.1 43.2 43. 6 44.3 44.5 44.9 45.3 45.6 45. 6 46.0) °46.2 46.3 
do 19.1 19.3 19. 5 19. ¢ 19.9 19.8 20.0 20.1 20.2 20.3 20.3 r 20.3 20.3 
( do 23. 6 23.9 24.7 24.9 25. 7 26. 7 27.3 27.8 28. 4 28.8 29. 5 * 29.8 | 30. 1 
I a4 } , cial insur 
bil. of dol 9 2 3.1 3.0 3.6 3.4 3.7 3.4 3.7 3.5 3.5 | 3.4 | 3.4 
rt i 3.6 f .7 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 | 3.8 | 3.8 
Pr me i 45.3 4¢ 47.2 48.1 50. 5 48.2 47.7 48.1 48.0 48.0 49.2 | * 49.7 | 48.4 
Pe I d dividends. 4d 21.6 19.7 19 25.0 18.8 19.2 19.7 20.2 20. 2 20.0 19.7 | 20.1 20.7 
I pa yme i 11.3 12.1 11.8 11.7 12.6 12.1 12.1 12.1 12.7 12.8 12.6 12.7 12.5 
Tot I iltural income do 212.9 214.3 215. 5 223. 4 221.4 222. 9 225. 2 227.8 229. 0 230. 1 * 230.1 * 231.3 231.8 
| 
NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT | | 
EXPENDITURES | | | 
| | | 
All industr juarterly total mil. of dol 4, 700 ‘ 5, 830 aie 5, 160 = eS. ee 16, 800 
Manufact f lo 2,050 2,790 2, 460 a 3, 140 | <r | 13,650 
Minir do 180 | 200 180 200 ne | 1240 
Railroa do 290 | 320 300 ; 410 pee eee 1400 
Other trat tatior do 120 140 120 140 | pdcdosiuseeed se 1120 
Ek i tilit do R20 E 940 750 | ae ee | 11,0380 
< i miscellaneous do 240 1, 440 1, 340 A, G0 'l...cssscudbemealeall an: 3 
a Re 
"Inclu nventory valuation adjustment. 
§Per i ng is excess of disposable income over personal consumption expenditures shown as a component of gross national product above. 
Est tes based on anticipated capital expenditures of business. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 1951 
1956 and descriptive notes are shown in the all laa ata rm ; : 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | Be Ber" October — | — January Fe “a | March | April | May June July August | —" 
oe me BAP SE | | = 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS! 
Cash receipts from farming, including Government | 
payments, total_- mil. of dol r 2,972 ’ 3, 627 r 3, 407 r 2,785 2, 539 1, 899 2,071 2, 137 2, 153 r 2.169 2, 652 2, 992 » 3,412 
Farm marketings and CCC loans, total do 2, 965 615 r 3, 391 r 2,765 2, 510 1, 873 2,019 2, 088 2, 120 2,14 2, 64 2, O85 » 3, 404 
. Cro Ets. & Os eee do r 1, 461 ’ 966 784 1, 268 965 557 52. 46, 436 He s ] 15 » 1,659 
Livestock and products, total __- do r 1, 504 r 1,649 r 1,607 1, 497 1, 545 1, 316 1, 496 1, 623 1, 684 1, 537 ‘ 671 P 1,745 
Dairy products. - _ ; io r 310 + 308 + OR r 300 324 317 366 368 438 $37 408 93 » 348 
Meat animals_____.____- do r 925 r 1,055 993 r 853 995 769 834 930 871 753 g 960 P 1,058 
Poultry and eggs_- i r 256 r 274 r 320 r 337 215 220 275 288 309 296 2B8 295 P 325 
Indexes of cash ~~ from marketings and CCC 
loans, unadjuste 
All commodities.___ : 1935-39 = 101 447 r 545 11 417 378 281 303 313 319 2 08 r 450 » 514 
_, Ttenenene i ; r Ble r 695 r 630 r 448 338 195 183 163 53 r 214 “4 4 P 586 
Livestock and products i ‘ r 39 434 42 34 408 346 393 27 444 r 40 r 410 r 440 » 459 
Indexes of volume of farm marketings, unadjusted 
All commodities ; 1935-39 = 100. r 169 r 202 177 r 153 139 104 111 113 117 123 15] 168 P 185 
Sar ic r 193 r 252 252 r 154 12¢ 79 71 61 57 4 18¢ » 222 
Livestock and products di r 151 r 1665 r 165 153 149 123 141 152 163 152 18 154 > 158 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Federal Reserve Inder 
Unadjusted, combined index. __- 1935-39 = 100 21¢ 220 21 216 21 217 219 122 223 22 { 21 » 22 
"a lo 224 229 22¢ 22 22¢ 228 2 232 232 2 ‘ 233 
Durable manufactures. __-. * ic 25 263 2h Qi 264 268 275 278 277 276 2t . » 27 
OE EE ; ! 245 25 24¢ 2 255 252 263 2h4 263 2r 2 254 257 
Lumber and products....-__- le 179 17¢ 68 158 1 154 ic. 169 168 64 158 P 15R 
Furniture____.----- caiaenieth d 19¢ 198 7 195 1% 193 198 18 17 ‘ 169 
Se weed i 17 65 140 134 134 14] 161 lf " 155 
Machinery... _-...--- i 28 ( 321 22 »s 7 136 28 P 336 
Nonferrous metals and ‘products do 21¢ 22. 22% 227 224 217 209 ‘211 21 2 "y 19 201 
Fabricating ___. cd 219 225 228 230 22% 215 m2 m4 197 197 Ks 190 P 196 
Smelting and refining ie 209 217 221 19 221 222 22 227 22 22 22 213 » 212 
Stone, clay, and glass paetints do 223 24 2 227 2 22 232 24 242 { } 2 » 235 
A i 239 249 2 211 19 1 Se 207 231 242 2 248 251 254 
Clay products...........-. Y i 175 177 182 178 178 176 1st 183 184 r 184 SI » 180 
Glass containers 2 1 229 269 25 24¢ 251 25 269 292 275 2tie 2 259 25 
Transportation equipment. io 4 291 278 92 28 104 14 11 0 7 20s » 319 
Automobiles (incl. parts) lo 26.5 271 249 26K 24¢ 262 265 255 48 238 2 ) » 234 
Nondurable manufactures____. do 201 201 197 19¢ 19¢ 196 194 195 197 197 KY 197 P 198 
Alcoholic beverages... .._- ; i 217 205 5 189 211 198 ISS 175 180 19] « 179 193 
Chemical products_. = lo 272 282 284 288 288 291 296 208 208 “ \ il » 309 
Industrial chemicals : io 465 488 497 504 Ht 510 524 532 538 is ) > 568 
Leather and products : lo 123 115 111 107 116 125 118 10¢ 97 is 4 x 
Leather tanning._.....___..- lo 109 107 ] 106 108 120 104 97 KS ~ 80) 
awe do 133 121 ! 109 12] 128 127 112 103 10¢ v2 110 
Manufactured food products do 190 17 16 161 155 149 149 152 159 87 P 185 
Dairy products 1 5é 119 94 90 om 101 120 153 196 21 22 2 167 
Meat packing do 152 158 184 20: 193 142 147 15) 149 i44 { } 149 
Processed fruits and vegetables do 276 190 137 lil 105 100 07 l 108 123 262 » 258 
Paper and products-_- do 194 01 197 m 208 208 1 212 200 . ” 196 
aper and pulp.___- d 184 : / 188 192 198 198 205 201 199 182 ata 191 
Petroleum and coal voneaten ts d 24 25 26: 272 269 oa 255 263 2t ot or 264 
So eR le 178 183 78 182 187 183 184 18 Ise 18 - 187 185 
Gasoline... .__- d 195 196 5 197 202 198 14g 193 207 212 y 21 212 
Printing and publishing Ea lo 172 18: -y 179 164 176 179 188 179 , 166 a0) 
Rubber products : lo 244 25 25 251 244 235 239 238 247 2 ‘ 247 43 
Textiles and products Sati io 191 197 19 144 194 194 188 ISS 190 18 fi P 165 
Cotton consumption. ______- do 15 162 158 158 16. 174 175 15 164 | 2 l4 142 
Rayon deliveries eS Wes i 3K 374 8 397 92 390 74 sa 87 - sh 61 335 
Wwees comemes................ do 171 180 164 16 15é 144 l 14 144 137 LO ' 
Tobacco products__......... : do 181 170 174 142 177 170 le 167 172 178 f 1M 188 
0 ‘ do 168 169 159 153 159 153 lf 162 168 169 161 r 171 » 173 
Fuels Oe ES = i 167 170 165 163 169 16 16 167 168 169 fi ‘171 » 173 
Anthracite....___........__- : ! 92 2 R4 ~ oy sv 4s 4 83 “ tt 7 79 
Bituininous coal__............ a 144 151 138 14 151 125 127 133 126 l f 134 137 
Crude a atin aaa f i 184 184 184 178 184 185 18 191 192 19 "2 144 197 
EE Se vet do 17 161 124 Y O4 4 y2 20 16 1 6 160 ° 173 
Adjusted, combined indexg’- ._-......--. do 211 2i¢ 215 218 22 221 222 22 222 22 212 2 » 219 
EE Pe a do 220 225 224 229 z 232 234 234 23 2 22 227 » 228 
Durable manufactures. _........ ‘ do 25 261 2h 268 268 271 277 279 76 274 fit 18 » 273 
Lumber and products_.......... do 166 16 169 173 171 169 169 170 163 l i 14 » 146 
aoa nea do 150 50 l 162 162 1S¢ 1S¢ 162 158 i 137 135 
Nonferrous metals od do 216 223 226 227 224 217 Ky 211 r Qe a "y 197 » 21 
Smelting and refining - do 209 217 221 218 219 222 225 227 227 22¢ 22 2 212 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 215 229 227 235 236 237 243 247 yA 239 237 2 » 225 
caste hee athe do 206 214 214 232 238 24 252 4 231 2 22 22 219 
Clay products............-. do 169 168 7 17 19 18¢ 189 1k 184 44 . l » 173 
Glass containers._....__- ~s do 225 262 24 6 257 61 269 92 257 ty 28 249 246 
Nondurable manufactures_________- do 194 196 197 201 201 199 198 198 7 “ 19 » 192 
Alcoholic beverages. ._......--. 20 182 2 208 248 22 207 187 179 184 
Chemical products___.......-- 271 277 2RK 284 287 288 292 206 208 » 307 
Leather and products. ------ 124 l 109 108 115 122 118 106 97 
Leather tanning.__.___-.- 11] 106 108 106 107 112 l 97 eta 
Manufactured food products. 167 162 lf 166 168 166 lf 168 167 P 162 
Dairy products. ; i 148 145 14 141 142 142 146 147 148 15 P 143 
Meat packing ...-do 168 158 165 171 162 148 159 163 149 145 152 162 168 
Processed fruits and vegetables do....| 142 147 149 142 161 158 176 169 166 r 160 r 148 r 138 » 133 
’ Revised. » Preliminary. 
{Data through 1950 have been revised to incorporate changes in methods of estimation (notably for truck crops) and to reflect revisions of production, dispositi wr price I'he period 
» 1910 in some tances. Revisions prior to September 1950 will be shown later. 


unadjusted series. 


covered by the revision varies among the items, extending back t« 
o' Seasonal factors for a number of industries were fixed at 100 during 1939-42; data for these industric s are shown only in the 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 






































INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Continued | | | | 
| | | 
Federal Reserve Index—Continued | | | | 
| 
Adjusted #\—Continued | | | 

Manufacture Continued | 

Nondurahle manufactures—Continued | | 
Paper and products 1935-39= 100 194 | 202 201 197 204 | 207 | 208 | 214 212 | 208 190 196 » 197 
Paper and pulp A do 185 | 193 191 | 189 192 | 197 198 | 204 200 198 183 189 192 
Printing and publishing. -. _ do 172 | i79 174 175 170 | 177 176 183 176 17 166 174 ?179 
Tobacco products een do 172 165 171 | 153 77 179 170 177 172 | 171 161 183 177 

Mineral do 163 166 140 157 14 158 158 164 165 165 156 * 166 » 169 

Met do 141 | 141 130 | 126 130 131 127 | 140 151 145 132 ° 136 » 144 
i | | | | 
BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES$¢ | | | 
| | | | 
Business sales (adjusted), total ..--mil. of dol | 41,197 40, 611 42, 246 45,8090 | 44,796 | 44,205 43, 440 44, 737 43, 073 41,798 | * 43,090 41, 517 

Manufacturing, total do 20, 684 20, 524 21, 048 22, 560 22, 261 22,605; 22,479 23, 434 22, 133 21,324 | * 21,798 20, 847 
Durable-goods industries do 9, 756 9, 682 9, 869 10, 430 10,390 | 10,851 | 10,739 11, 150 , 383 9,741 | * 10,050 9, 559 
Nondurable-goods industries - 10, 928 10, 842 11,179 12, 130 | 11, 871 11, 754 | 11, 740 | 12, 283 11,750 11, 583 r 11, 747 11, 288 

Wholesale trade, total do &, 481 &, 320 8, 505 9, 761 | 9, 222 8, O84 8, 684 8, 883 &, 679 8, 384 * 8, 824 8, 378 
Durable-goods establishments do 2 855 2, 70 2,773 3, 273 3,011 3, 050 2, 925 | 2, 802 2, 789 2,624 2,770 2, 686 
Nondurable-goods establishments do 5, 626 5, O14 5, 822 6, 488 | 6, 211 5, 934 5, 759 | 5, 991 5, 890 *, 760 r 6,054 5, 692 

Ret trade, total do 12, 032 11, 767 12, 603 13, 578 13, 313 12, 616 12, 277 12, 420 12, 261 12, 000 12, 468 12, 292 
Durable-goods stores do 4,470 4, 099 4, 556 5, 115 5, O41 | 4, 572 4, 267 | 4, 280 4, 208 4, 000 * 4,173 4, 169 
Nondurable-goods stores do 7, 562 7, 668 8, 047 8, 463 | 8, 272 8, 044 | 8, 009 8, 140 &, 053 Og * 8, 205 &, 123 

i | | ’ 
Busine entories, book value, end of month | | 
idjusted), total mil. of dol 55,146 | 57,112 58, 054 60, 434 62, 050 63, 416 65, 249 67,361 | 68,981 69,442 | + 70,254) * 70,079 69, 864 
Mas uf iring, tot il do 30, 123 30, 947 32, 245 33, 253 34, 120 34, 657 35,557 | 36,908 | oy = 39,804) * os = oes 
durable-goc industrie do 14, 486 14, 899 15, 644 16, 359 16, 877 17, 251 7,576 | 18,171 18, 19, 20,280 | * 20, 1, 
Nondurable-goods industries do 15, 637 16, 048 16, 601 16, 804 7, 243 17, 406 17, 981 18,737 | 19,145 19, 412 19,605 | * 19,650 19, 681 

Wholesale trade, total do 8,424) 8,775 9, 005 9, 288 9,475 | 9,715 9, 940 10,107 | 10,270 10,151 | * 10,315 | * 10,074 10, 067 
Dura ods ¢ at abli oe do 3, 618 3, 850 4, 003 4, 163 4,170 | 4, 328 4, 47 4, 672 | «200 4, 887 5, 045 oi 4, 920 
Nondurable-goods establishments do 4, 806 4, 925 5, 002 5, 225 5, 305 5, 387 A, 466 5. 435 | 5, 3 5, 264 * 5,270 * 5, 113 5, 147 

ae sil trade, total do 16, 599 17, 390 17, 704 17, 793 18,455 | 19,044 19, 743 20,346 | 2,643 20,282 | * 20,045) *19, = 18, 810 

yurat ods store ao 7, 106 7, 735 5, 060 &, O95 8, 257 &, 484 9, 197 9, 508 0, 684 9, 562 0, 404 rol 8, 780 
Nondur e-goods store do 9, 493 9, 655 0, 644 9, 698 10, 198 10,560 | 10, 546 10, 748 10, 959 10,720 | * 10,551 | * 10,275 10, 030 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, | 
AND ORDERS} | 
Sale } 

Vah madjusted), total mil. of dol 20, 977 22, 216 20, 502 21, 028 22,177 21, 176 23, 662 21. 851 22, 603 21, 912 19, 673 ’ 22, 583 21,810 
Dur oods industric do 9, 762 10, 502 9, 590 9, O84 10, 014 9, 725 11,457 | 10,630] 10,827 10, 567 8,893 | * 10,291 0, 904 
Nondu e-goods industries do 11, 215 11,714 11, 001 11, 043 12, 163 11, 451 12, 205 | 11, 220 11, 776 11, 345 10, 781 * 12, 202 | 11, 816 

| | } | 

Value (adjusted), total . do 20, 101 20,684 | 20, 524 21, 048 22, 560 22, 261 22, 605 22,479 | 23,434/ 22,133 21,324] °21,708; 20,847 
Dur ds industries, total do 9, 331 9, 756 | 9, 682 9, 869 10, 430 10, 390 10, 851 10,739 | 11,150 10, 383 | 9,741 | * 10,050 | 9, 559 

Pr etal do 1, 697 1, 805 | 1,813 1, 926 1, 956 1, 830 1, 953 | 2, 072 2, 158 2, 054 | 1, 974 * 1,872 1, 736 
Fabricated metal products do Us] 1,090 | 1,075 1,124 1,173 1, 176 | 1,171 1, 230 | 1, 184 1,064 1,026 | °977 979 
Ek il machinery and equipment...do 1,044 1, 069 1,012 1, 035 1, 122 1, 092 | 1, 140 1, 023 1,044 | 1,000 870 * 1,056 1, 028 
M y, except electrical do 1, 383 1, 481 1, 525 1, 552 1, 654 | 1, 726 | 1, 796 | 1, 772 | 1,801 | 1, 760 | 1, 708 1,728 1, 691 
M hicles and equipment do 1, 651 1, 650 1, 560 1, 578 1, 648 1, 666 1, 859 1, 691 | 1, 872 | 1, 734 | 1,523 | * 1,660 1, 407 
Transportation equipment, n. é. s. do 345 350 377 362 360 | 391 407 452 | 478 | 449 | 514 | ’ 522 497 
Furniture and fixtures do 309 308 323 283 297 296 350 322 336 292 | 244 | * 278 264 
Lumber products, except furniture do 674 726 713 719 775 | 743 7 782 | 775 | 713 | 623 r 658 585 
Stor iy, and glass products do 480 506 527 485 533 535 | 570 506 | 54 M48 | 508 * 540 492 
Prof nal and scientific instruments do 213 213 203 227 228 279 | 245 yA 257 | 225 | 232 | ° 223 214 
Other industries, including ordnance. _.do 545 556 55 578 683 656 608 650 | 661 | 544 | 519 | r 526 577 
Nondurable-goods industries, total do 10, 770 10, 928 10, 842 11,179 12, 130 11, 871 11,754 11, 740 12, 283 11, 750 11,583 | * 11,747 11, 288 
Food and kindred products do 2. 862 | 2. we 2, 860 3, 092 3, 206 3, 234 3, 228 3, 235 3, 431 3,151 | 3,032 *°2,046 3, 000 
Beverages a do 508 4m 53 545 SRS 506 504 484 574 599 | 591 | ’ 658 | 513 
Tot o manufactures ieitiniaiaienle do 253 | 274 280 270 291 287 261 281 2Ss 272 | 278 | 200 272 
Textile-mill products oy 1, 188 1,151 1, 132 1,172 1,314 1, 351 1, 308 1, 354 1, 432 | 1, 279 1, 182 116 1,103 
AD and related products do 751 R54 S4s 826 1, 059 2 797 768 | 792 R41 | 940 S54 
Leather and leather products do 308 308 262 279 329 337 318 204 | 307 | 315 | 298 315 253 
Paper and allied products ae do 605 632 641 649 688 681 699 680 711 | 686 637 r 602 662 
Printing and publishing SIR 628 632 654 628 675 | 693 696 757 | 786 | 7 740 | * 755 799 
Chemicals and allied products re 1, 413 1, 448 1, 441 1, 468 1, 628 | 1, 590 | 1, 628 1, 506 1, 643 | 1, 543 1, 535 * 1,577 1, 534 
Petroleum and coal products......-- — 1, 852 1, 836 1, 866 1, 831 1,811 1, 832 | 1, 856 | 1, 853 | 1, 887 | 1, 884 1,912 * 2,023 1,004 
Rubber products......-- icicle wil tvebs 402 402 397 420 454 434 459 439 432 | 433 435 * 467 ae 
Inventories, end of month: | 

Book value (unadjusted), total.......... do 20, 727 30, 586 31, 987 33, 311 34, 409 35, 034 35, 970 37,054 | 38,262 39, O85 39,825 | * 40,239 40, 461 
Durable-goods industries E do 14, 400 14, 742 15, 443 16, 202 16, 797 | 17, 304 17, 763 18, 331 | 19, 178 | 19,7 20, 368 * 20, 842 21, 164 
Nondurable-goods industries do 15, 328 | 15, 844 16, 543 7, 109 17, 612 | 17, 730 18, 207 18, 723 19, 084 19, 344 19,457 | * 19,306 19, 208 
By stages of fabrication: 9 | 

Purchased materials ns do inatnde eee ae Se ecacecondiinnaiedesdlaiasuaaaaee ree 

Goods in process ‘ eS a ee ee ae REE | eee cece] ocecesese=| --- eS es rn er eee 

Finished goods do , ‘ email I pevescosiseseseces . sulecsosenas SS ee Ee eee 
| | 

Book value (adjusted), total ; do 30, 123 30, 947 32, 245 33, 253 34, 120 34,657 | 35, 557 36,908 | 38,068 39, 009 39,804 | * 40,576 40, 987 
Durable-goods industries, total ‘ do 14, 486 14, 899 15, 644 16, 359 16, 877 | 17, 251 | 17, 576 18, 171 18, 923 19, 598 20,289 | * 20,926 21, 306 

Primary metals . pies do 2, 222 2, 276 2, 329 2, 384 2, 371 | 2, 358 2, 204 | 2, 208 2, 324 2, 353 2, 426 r 2, 508 2, 507 
Fabricated metal products ..do 1, 652 1, 688 1, 738 1,741 1,791 | 1, 785 1, 828 | 1,872 1, 962 2, 056 2, 133 * 2,278 2, 351 
tlecti ical machinery and equipment._.do 1, 610 1, 628 1,718 1, 897 1, 959 | 2, 009 | 2,077 2, 180 2, 338 2, 465 2, 574 * 2, 684 2, 690 
Machinery, except electrical do 3, 202 3, 304 3. 468 3, 651 3, 789 | 3, 897 | 4, 006 4, 136 4, 286 4. 410 4, 509 * 4,627 4,728 
Motor vehicles and equipment.. do 1, 764 1, 866 2, 056 2,144 2, 200 | 2, 183 2,175 2, 275 2, 336 2, 390 2, 440 * 2,475 2, 521 
Transportation equipment, n. e. s do 735 762 835 905 1, 034 1,114 1, 211 1,273 1, 367 | 1, 473 1, 657 ’ 1, 757 1, 899 
Furniture and fixtures eet ae . do 458 462 490 533 558 575 572 | 578 612 601 ASS ’ 568 564 
Lumber products, except furniture do 745 769 782 829 852 896 902 950 990 1, 008 1,017 ° 1,031 1,016 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 582 592 600 628 654 680 711 741 762 801 837 837 835 
Professional] and scientific instruments do 471 483 502 518 533 546 549 570 | 596 635 649 ’ 681 682 
Other industries, including ordnance. _do- 1,045 1, 068 1, 127 1, 131 1, 136 1, 208 1, 251 | 1, 298 | 1, 351 1, 406 1, 458 ’ 1,483 1,422 
* Revised » Preliminary. o'See note marked ‘‘g”"’ on p. 8-2. 


§The term ‘business’ here includes only manufacturing and trade. Business inventories as shown on p. 8-1 cover data for all types of producers, both farm and nonfarm. Unadjusted 
data for manufacturing are shown below on pp. 8-3 and S-4; those for retail and wholesale trade, on pp. 8-8, 8-9, and 8-10. 

tRevised series. All components of business sales and inventories have been revised; for earlier data and appropriate explanations of changes in classifications, see pp. 15-24 of the 
October 1951 Survey. Manufacturers’ sales and inventories have been revised beginning 1948,wholesale trade beginning 1939, and retail trade beginning 1940; moreover, the adoption of revised 
industry definitions for manufacturing beginning with the 1948 data results in discontinuity of industry figures for earlier periods. 

9 Not available. Data will be shown in a later issue, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERSt—Continued 





Inventories, end of month—Continued 
Book value (adjusted)—Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries, total * 
F and kindred products. .-__. d 2, 775 2 
Beverages____.__. sas 1, 097 1, ( I 
Tobacco manufactures a. i 1, 639 658 , 658 l, 
Textile-mil] products 2, 202 2, 327 2, 462 2, 531 2, 662 2 
Apparel ard related products l l 1, 522 1, 565 
Leather and leather products 51 525 { 562 ‘ f 
Paper and allied products ( 65 6 68 7 7 77% . 
Printing and publishing f 604 22 2 67 7 i 661 
hemicals and allied products 2 2, 197 2, 28 2, 35 2 124 x 2 
Petroleum and coal products i 2, 14 2, 2 2, 22 2, 219 2, 19 2, 19 ae 204 
Rubber products- ---___-....--- d 4199 521 ‘ 547 562 55 55 f 


New orders, net (unadjusted), total do 2B , 
Durable-goods industries, total___..-. i 12, OF 12, If l 2 1, 624 
Primary metals : 2,1 2,17 55 » 242 
Fabricated metal products. -.--- 1 14 1,2 244 
Electrical machinery and equipment 1, 5 1, 229 " ff 
Machinery, except electrical 
Transportation equipment, except mot 
vehicles-- mil " 119 { 1. 69 P a0 
Other industries, including ordnance { +, 659 v4 50 19 4 472 i 44] 
Nondurable-goods industries, total : ll, l 12, 94 


Unfilled orders (unadjusted), total : 35, 24 6,74 1, 109 
Durable-goods industries, total 30, 112 5 2 927 } {2,414 
Primary metals : 6, 264 17 7 67¢ S10 S, 48¢ 
Fabricated metal products 7 ‘ ‘ i } 5, O54 164 { S58 
Electrical machinery and equipment ‘ : i ‘ ; 
Machinery, except electrical 53 295 f 7, 304 8 
Transportation equipment, except motor 
send haa mil. of f A 6, 263 f f 07 ?, 75 l , 7 12 
Other industries, including ordnance 5,715 5, 971 82 6, 048 { 7, 789 8, O48 43S 
Nondurable-goods industries, total 5 1,9 5 f 6, OS 7, 74 { 








OPERATING BUSINESSES AND BUSINESS 
TURN-OVE 


Operating businesses, end of quarter, total... thou 3, 997. 7 ISS. f 4,007.4 
Contract construction... _- oe 65. 5 7 
Manufacturing 1.3 “ 
Service industries 
Retail trade______- . +a } } r} 
Wholesale trade__._._____- : io 204 = 05. | r 0M 
All other... .-- do 579.9 |.. 581. ( ? 587.8 


New businesses, quarterly total io 2 
Contract construction ( 14 2. 2 2 
Manufacturing ‘ l 1 i. 4 
Service industries. _- 17 15.4 
| GE BF 27.7 ‘ 
Wholesale trade ; ‘ 7 
All other_.._...-- i 12. 5 12.2 18. 1 


Discontinued businesses, quarterly total j f 2 
Contract construction I f { 
Manufacturing 19.5 9 
Service industries oem 16. % 
Retail trade . Se , 
Wholesale trade_._.......-.-- ae f 
At other.......-. innate ( { g 


Business transfers, quarterly total 
BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS 
New incorporations (48 States) - 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAI 
FAILURES? 


ae . number . 7 f 679 
Commercial service _-.-......--- 64 67 f ; 
Construction 7 : ie g 
Manufacturing and mining 147 
Retail trade a _ d ‘ ) / 
Wholesale trade do 69 3 69 7 ~ 69 as 


Liabilities, total__._.....-- sie thous. of d 254 16, 649 18, 864 21,044 1, 685 f 
Commercial service : ‘ 1, 451 09 1, 742 5; 1, 482 9 1 37 
Construction... _. a l { 2, 72 1, 748 9 39 9 998 2 ) ONS 
Manufacturing and mining Z 5, 855 5, 949 412 52 5.17 6, 134 5 169 R04 
Retail trade... ._...- 775 { 9 5 479 10, 37¢ 4 357 5 OE fd 
Wholesale trade_.-- lo 1, ‘ Wy 








* Revised. » Preliminary. 
tRevised series. See corresponding note on p. S 
o' Data are from Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through a 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the "NG ay aac loivees. | 3 ~ 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey -” - ™- | October | — - | Decem January Febru March | April May June July August a —~y 

er er ber ary v 
i 
‘ r mr 
COMMODITY PRICES 

PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS | | | 

Prices rece rm products§ 1910-14= 100 272 268 276 286 300 313 311 309 305 301 | 294 292 291 
Croy do 243 238 250 258 275 283 276 275 271 | 263 252 244 239 

Food 3 do 221 219 224 233 240 254 245 247 244 | 240 236 4 233 
Feed gra und hay do 104 IRS 192 | 202 214 222 221 | 222 | 223 217 213 215 216 
Tobace do 425 426 428 | 436 442 440 437 | 438 438 | 438 438 430 423 
Cott do 336 | 327 346 | 339 347 351 359 | 363 | 357 | 353 329 291 283 
Fru do 217 207 194 | 202 192 204 202 209 104 200 175 207 1 
Truck do 126 138 188 | 211 32 333 265 225 239 189 204 181 161 
Oil-be ro} do 303 300 351 366 374 379 386 385 | 380 | 358 317 294 288 
Livestock 1 products do 208 205 200 311 323 340 | 343 | 340 | 335 335 332 336 337 
Meat anima do 372 358 357 3) 3¥1 425 428 | 428 418 422 414 416 411 
Dairy } ct do 248 | 261 267 272 286, 285 280 | 273 | 270 269 272 277 283 
Poultr f do 196 | 201 200 249 203 205 217 215 221 217 222 231 247 

Prices paid 

All com: Pic 1910-14100 252 253 255 257 262 267 272 273 272 | 272 272 271 271 
Com! ised it do 252 254 256 257 260 265 209 269 | 270 | 270 270 270 268 
Com! t ysedl in production do 251 251 254 257 24 | 270 274 276 274 | 273 273 273 275 

All tis terest, taxes, and wage rates 

1910-14=—100 20 261 263 265 272 | 276 | 280 283 283 282 282 282 282 
Parity ratio ¢ do 105 193 105 108 110 113 111 109 108 | 107 104 104 103 
RETAIL PRICES 
All com t S. Department of Commerce | 
. 1935-39 = 100 192. 6 193. 9 194.9 198. 4 202. 4 204.9 205. 8 205. 6 206.5 | * 206.4 * 206. 6 r 206. 1 207.3 
cx U.8. D tment of Labor indexes 

Anthra Oct. 1922-Sept. 1925— 100 155. 8 157.4 158. ¢ 159. 7 160. 3 168. 3 170.0 169, 1 162.9 165, 2 166. 5 r 168.1 168. 8 

Bitu lo 164. 0 166. ¢ 167.0 167.3 167.9 168.7 | 168. 9 168. 6 165.9 165. 6 166. 5 166. 7 167.5 

Consumers’ price index (U. 8. Dept. of Labor 

All iter 1935-39 = 100 174. 6 175. ¢ 176. 4 178. 8 181.5 183. 8 184.5 | 184.6 185.4 | 185.2 185. 5 185.5 | 1186.6 
4 ley 189.8 193. ( 194.3 195. 5 198. 5 202. 0 203. 1 | 203. 6 204.0 204. 0 203. 3 3.6 209.0 
Fe i 210.0 210. ¢ 210.8 216.3 221.9 226.0 | 228. 2 225. 7 227.4 | 226.9 227.7 227.0 297.3 

Cs bakery products d 176.9 177.2 177. ¢ 177.7 185. 4 187. 1 187.5 188. 3 188. 2 | 188. 4 189. 0 188.7 180.4 
‘ te do 186. 9 191.9 192.8 194.0 202. 6 | 204. 4 204. 6 204.1 | 203.5 | 203. 9 205. 1 205.9 206. 4 
iy etable 1¢ 186.0 189.8 195. 7 203. 9 214.1 224.3 217.1 214.8 | 221.6 219.9 218.5 208. 9 205.1 
M fis! tc 261.0 253. 3 250. 3 253. 4 263. 6 270. 1 272. 2 272. 6 272.8 271.6 273.2 275.0 275.6 
Fur and refrigeration rT 141.2] 142.0 142. 5 142.8 143.3) 143.9 144.2} 144.0] 143.6) 143.6 144.0 144.2 144.4 
( t ie 96.9 | 6.8 6.8 06.8 97.2 | 97.2 97.2 96. 9 97.3 97.1 7.2 97.3 7.3 
( T 196.1 | 199.2 20.8 21.7 202.3 | 204.5 205. 0 205. 0 202. 4 | 202.8 203. 7 204.2 204.9 
H t¢ 1M. 2 198. 7 201.1] 203.2 207.4) 200.7) = 210.7 211.8] 212.6 212.5 212.4 210.8 211.1 
Rent lo 131.8 132. 0 32. 5 132.9 133. 2 | 134.0 | 134.7 | 135. 1 135. 4 135. 7 136. 2 136.8 137.5 
Miscellaneou do 157.8 158. 3 159. 2 160. 6 162.1 | 163. 2 | 164.3 | 164. 6 | 165.0 164.8 165.0 165.4 166.0 
| | | 
WHOLESALE PRICES | 

U.8 p { Labe dexes:% 

A t t 192i 100 169. 5 149. 1 171.7 175.3 180.1 183. 6 184.0 183. 6 182.9 181.7 * 179.4 178.0 177.6 
} “es 

M factured products do 164. 0 163. 5 165.1 169.0 173.1 75.5 75.8 176. 1 176. 2 | 175.5 175.1 r17 174 
I i 181.8 180 4 187. 1 192. 6 199. 1 199. 4 197.7 195. 5 194.7] 180.9 =< os 
tured articles 165. 7 169 173. ( 178. 1 185.0 187.1 187. 5 187. 1 186. 4 180.0 174,0| 170.0 168, 8 
Fa ] i 180.4 177.8 183.7 187.4 194.2 202. 6 203. 8 202. § 199. 6 198. 6 194.0 | 190.6 189. 2 
Cr. te 166. 5 145.3 172.1 180.9 186. 6 192.0 188. 0 189. 1 185. 6 178. 6 178.0 | 180.4 181.6 
; tock and poultry io 211.3 198. 7 197.3 204.9 222. 2 238. 2 241.2 240. 9 234. 8 235. 8 233,9| 233.1 227.8 

Cor ties other than farm products__do 166.9 166. 9 168. 8 172. 4 176.7 179. 2 179.3 179.2 179.0 177.8 176.0) + 174.9 174.8 

Food do 177.2 172. 5 175.2 179.0 182. 2 187.6 186. 6 185. 8 187.3 186.3 186.0 | —_ 188.0 
Cereal product do 155. 5 153. 8 154.1 157. 6 163. 0 166.3 | 164. 5 164. 5 163. 6 162.3 162. 3 | + 161 9 160. 4 
Dairy product d 154.7 160. 8 64.1 164. 4 171.5 173.0 170. 3 166. 6 164.9 163. 4 167.5 | 109.0 170.3 
Fruit 1 vegetables do 131.0 129. 5 140. 4 138. 0 136.1] 142.4 139. 9 140. 0 146. 5 146.3 144.3 142.6 141.9 
Meats, poultry, and fish do 241.0 223. 7 223. 4 233. 7 242.7 255. 2 254. 5 255. 1 257.2 255. 2 254.6 256.9 O58. 4 

Cor tles other than farm products and | | 
1926— 100 159. 2 161.5 163.7 166.7 170.3} 171.8] 172.4 72.3 171.6 170.5 | *168.6] + 167.2 166.9 
Building materials do 219.7 218.9 17.8 221.4 226.1} 228.1] 228.5 228. 5 227.8 225.6) 27) +9005 23.0 
Brick and tik a 170.2 177.2 177.6 179. 1 180.7 180.8 180.8 180.8 180.8 180.8 °179.4 ° 179.5 179.5 
do 136.3 140. 2 140. 8 141.2 147.2 147.1 147.1 147.2 147.2 147.2} 147.2 147.2 147.2 
Lumber do 371.5 | 358. 4 347.6 | 348.4 356. 8 359.8 | 361. 2 361.0 358.8 352.3 | 347.1 342.8 343.2 
i paint materials do 145.9 145.7 148. 2 | 154.9 162.1 164.0 | 164.4 164.7 163.7 161.6 | 159. 1 158.9 159.8 

| | | | | 

Cl ls and allied products do 128.7 132.2 135.7 139.6 144.5 147.3 146. 4 147.9 145.7 142.3 139. 4 140.1 140.8 
Chen do 125. 4 | 131. ¢ 134.3 136. 1 138. 1 139.0 138. 2 145.0 145.2 144.1 143.1 144.4 144.7 
Dru und pharmaceutical materials do 153. 4 141.1 163.8 175.1 184.4 185. 2 185. 1 184. 5 185. 2 | 185.3 184.7 184. 6 184.1 
Fertilizer materials do 111.4 111.2 112.0 | 115. 6 118.1 118.1 | 118.1 117.8 117.1 115.1 119.0 117.8 118.5 
Oo fats do 163. 9 | 160.3 171.5 | 180.9 200. 4 217.3 | 214.6 198. 7 181.0 | 161.2 139.3 139.8 141.9 

| 
Fuel and lighting materials do... 134.9 135. 3 135.7 135.7 136. 4 138.1 | 138. 6 | 138.1 137.5 | 137.8 137.9 138.1 138.8 
Bituminous coal de 193. 2 19 193.3 193. 2 193. 2 5 | 197. 1 195. € 195 2 | 195. 5 194. 6 ° 194.9 196. 7 
Flectricity oe &5.6 65.2 65.5 65.7 65.7 65.1 64.8 64.7 | 4.7 | Peete Sk. ae 
Ga do... 89.0 88.9 | 90.5 | 90.2 9.0 92.2 93.8 93.3 92.9 92.9 93.8 OB. 2 heoncesccee 
Petroleum and products do... 117.8 118.0 118.1 118.0 119.4 119. 4 120.3 | 120.0 | 119.7 120.0 120. 4 120. 5 120. 5 

| | | 
Hides and leather products do 203.0 | 208. 6 211.5 | 218.7 234. 8 | 238. 2 236. 2 233.3 | 232. 6 230. 6 221.9 213. 6 212.3 
Hide i skins do 264.7 | 266. 3 249. 3 277.5 318. 2 | 317.8 313.0 | 297.8 3. 8 | 284.3 250. 7 222.1 225. 7 
Leather do | 1%. 8 201.3 204.9 213.8 224.8 229.1 229. 2 | 228. 7 D8. 2 227.5 216.8 23.4 195.8 
Shoe do 194.9 200. 5 203.7] 209.3 219.4] 224.6 222.0} 223.5 8 223.3 222. 4 222.1 221.8 
Housefurnishing goods do 159.2 143. 8 166. 9 170. 2 174.7 75.4 178.8 180. 1 180. 0 179.5] °1788! °175.3 172.5 
Furnishings do 168.1 | 173. ¢ 176.6 180. ¢ 186.2 186.9 193. 4 | 195. 9 194.9 196.3 | 194. 6 * 188.2 183. 2 
Furniture : do... 149.9 | 153. 6 | 156. 7 | 159. 2 162.7 163. 2 163. 2 163. 1 162.9 161.5) *161.9 * 161.6 161.2 
* Revised Index on old basis for corresponding month is 186.5. 


1951 indexes: All farm products, 296; crops, 247; food grains, 239; feed grains and hay, 219; tobacco, 445; cotton, 304; fruit, 188: truck crops, 171; oil-bearing crops, 296; livestock 


sO t 
and prod iets. 340: meat animals, 410; dairy products, 294; poultry and eggs, 247. 
> Ratio of prices received to prices paid (including interest, taxes, and wage rates). 
‘Fora | wholesale prices of individual commodities, see respective commodities, 
tIndexes for the latest 2 months are preliminary and are currently revised to incorporate corrections received in the 2 months following. Any additional corrections received are incor- 


porated in final annual summaries issued in the middle of the year. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 














1950 and descriptive notes are shown inthe  ¢..4.» 
1951 Statictionl Supplement to the Survey | * » = ’ 
WHOLESALE PRICES3—Continued 
U. S. Department of Labor indexes:t—Continued 
Commodities other than farm prod., etc.— Cor 
Metals and metal products_- 1926 = 100 176.7 
Iron and steel_._......_- Slants do 172.2 
Nonferrous metals__.........__- de 166 
Plumbing and heating... -__-__- do 166. 9 
Textile products-__...........- : do 158.3 
3g 5 its de 146. 7 
Cotton goods. .___. wd de 221.6 
Hosiery and underwear______- d 105.3 
Rayon and nylon. —_ a 41.7 
+ SRT A wat do 64.9 
Woolen and worsted goods ; de 178. 7 
Miscellaneous.._.....- nee d 127.4 
Tires and tubes... -- 3 de 77.4 
Paper and pulp. de 167.1 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 
As measured by— 
Wholesale prices__........_- ee 1935-39 = 100 47.5 
Consumers’ prices... ....--. Ces do 57.3 
Retail food prices.............-...- ‘ do... 47.6 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
New construction, tutal mil. of dol 2, 848 
CE EE do 2, 095 
Residential (nonfarm) ___.......-- do 1, 322 
New dwelling units. _..........._. do 1, 211 
Additions and alterations. ___-. do 4 
Nonresidential _—. exce nee farm and - lic 
utility, total_____- a ..-mil. « ] 354 
I do 101 
0 ETT do 121 
Farm construction.._...........-- do 115 
ee do 297 
i do 75 
oS ee do 28 
Nonresidential building__......-- de yA 
Military and naval_............._--- do 21 
ea do 298 
Conservation and dev elopment.. io R4 
Other types... ........- do 92 
CONTRACT AWARDS 
Construction contracts awarded in 37 States (F. W. 
Dodge Corp.): 
CO OO EEE eee number 50, 284 
“aes thous. of dol__|1, 286, 541 
Public ownership--_-._......-.--- di 364, 298 
Private ownership... -- - ~~ - 7 do 922, 24: 


Nonresidentia] buildings: 


EEE ae number 5, 004 
nS thous. of s 47, 458 
ee thous. of dol 498, 72 
Residential buildings: | 
EE ee number 42, 906 
0 SS ae ee thous. of ft 65 
aaa ; thous. of dol 549, 58 
Public works: 
8 ER EES es eee number 814 
ES thou | 145, 728 
Utilities: 
SEE ee oe nt r 
iS ae thor f dol 92 
Value of contract awards (F. R. inde xe 
Total, unadjusted : 1923-25 
Residential, ‘wanes 
Total, adjusted a 
Residential, adjusted 
Engineering construction: 
Contract awards (E. N. R.)§ thous. of dol 959 
Highway concrete pavement contract award 
. ees thou fsq. yd { 
Airports... $77 
2 as aad 
Streets and alleys ea acd dc 2, 304 
* Revised, ‘! Data include some contracts awarded i 1 pr 
lual commodit ¢ 


o’For aciual wholesale prices of indi 
{See note marked ‘‘{” on p. 8-5. 

§Data for November 1950 and March, May, 
© Data for November 1950 and January, May, ar 


and 


August 1951 
d August | 
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November 1951 





1951 
Febru- : 
January | ~~. March April | May June July Augu ~eptem- 
ary | ’ : ber 
ICES—Continued 
187 188. 1 188.8 189. ( 188, 8 18S. 2 ‘ ae 189. 1 
185. 7 185. 7 185, 6 185. 9 185. 9 85.9 s 185.9 
187.9 191.1 183 84.1 182. 8 78. 2 f 176.4 
183. 7 183.7 183.7 83.7 183. 7 SS s 4. f 184.4 
178. 2 181. 1 183. 2 182. 8 182. 1 77.7 163. 2 
161. ¢ lf 1¢ 163. 9 164. ( { S 164.7 
“ 4 24 239.9 2.3 Z34. 1 2s ks 20 lu 
] é 113.8 1] l 113.4 : 110 
43.1 45.1 4 ; 45. 1 ‘ 3.1 
oO. 8 00.8 R45. 2 76.3 7 " 726 
217.4 22 240. 2 243. 7 244 225 S.2 Pa ; 196, 7 
142.4 142.7 142 142.7 141 14] s. 5 8s 138 
R22 8 22.8 a2. 8 R28 &2.8 R28 - = R29 
10¢ ] 196 106, 2 106, 2 196. 2 2 a. 7 1990 7 
44. ¢ 43.5 43.7 45.5 44 44.° 4.5 45. 2 45 
55. 1 4.4 4.2 4.2 43.9 { } 53 ¢ 
45.1 44.2 44.2 44.3 14 44 | { 44.0 
ND REAL ESTATE 
2, 104 1, 97 2, 188 2, 387 2, Si 2, 729 5 ), 837 
1, 5Re ! S 1. 6 67 1, 739 RE RO4 We 1. 879 
x2 Ro 2 KAD &RI r 47 44 G34 
R33 7AM 77 798 TRA g 4 % 825 
os 61 71 “I ss . 2 93 
7s x4 wa 407 4 4' ‘HF ‘ ) 451 
129 35 142 1) 62 178 ” as 202 
22 21 128 125 f 5 100 
72 7¢ @ OF ] ” q 130 
22y 226 264 283 r or . Py 
14 455 5S 714 817 R7 800 ) 8 
. it 42 44 4 + . f 
224 210 251 2 312 3 
29 29 “0 ) 2 ) | 120 
) 65 Lif if 21 2m "4 . mis 
60 44 “4 ~“ x a wf a3 
73 6 79 et 92 OF - 7 92 
38,121] 42,0 48, 376 49, 498 52, 700 44, 755 44, 234 46, 319 > 435 
1, 043, 248 [1, 140, 527 |1, 267, 450 |1,374, 991 |2, 572, 961 408, 932 |} Q A2 & 1, OR2. 855 
305,941 | 332,032 418, 457 154 ) 74, 166 R32 146 9 Ter 
737, 307 ROR. 49 S45. OG 18, 672 8, 795 nor ne r 4 
4,614 te) 4, 22 4, 259 4,421 4. 4 1% 4 5 
{ 109 { ‘ ‘ 44,504 ‘ uy 
4 ¢ ‘ 4 $59, 254 ~ 1 ine 4s 2s 404, 462 
1 142 42, 497 43, 197 45, 854 7 BRS : - 
| AD. RAG f 61 wf “ ' 2 8 138 
42 s f 4 549 H) S46 ‘ { ‘ { ‘ 
- ] | 5 2 { f 
12s 12 2 6,4 5 s/ Rh, 868 e ” , 
. { 
Zt » ‘ 4 4 4 Z » 
4, 836 4, 921 ‘ 4, 342 
Jt | 29 tu . - 155 
uu 2 vt 2 Hs] 
2, 252 ] W4 2, (82 5 2, 202 
4 weeks 
4 week 
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NEW DWELLING UNITS AND URBAN 
BUILDING 


New permanent 
(U. 8. Department of Labor _ number 
Urban building authorized (U. 8. Dept. of Labor): 
New urban dwelling units, total number 
Privately financed, total do 
Units in 1-family structures do 
Units in 2-family structures do 
Units in multifamily structures do 
Publicly financed, total do 
Indexes of urban building authorized 
Nut nber of new dwelling units 1935-39 = 100. 
Valuation of building, total do 
New residential building do 
New nonresidential building do 
Addit , alterations, and repairs do 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 





Department of Commerce composite 1939 = 100 
Aberthaw (industrial building 1914= 100 
American Appraisal Co 
Average, 30 cities 1913 = 100 
Atlanta do 
New York do 
San Francisco do 
St. Lou do 
Associated General Contractors (all types) do 
E. H. Boeckh and Associates, Inc 
Ave ge 2D cities 
Apartments, hotels, and office a 
Brick a nerete__U. 8. avg. 1926-29= 100 
Brick and steel do 
Brick wood do 
Commercial and factory buildings: 
Brick a crete do 
Brick and steel do 
Brick and wood do 
Frame do 
Steel do 
Residences 
Brick do 
Frame do 
Engineering News-Record: 
Building 1913 = 100 
Constructior do 
Bu. of Public Roads— Highway construction 
Composite, standard mile 1925-29 = 100 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


ected construction materials, index 
1939 = 100 


Pro — 


Ad} u aoe ; do 
REAL ESTATE 
Home mortgages insured or guaranteed by 
Fed. Hous. Adr New premium paying 


thous. of dol 
Vet. Adn Principal amount do 
ral ‘ n Banks 
to mem tut mil. of dol 
New mortgage ins of all savings and loan associa 
tior timated t thous. of dol 

do 

pur se do 
Refir do 
. 1 recor toning do 

do 
($20,000 and 
thous. of dol 
ted index 1935-39= 100 


thous. of dol 


New recorded 
under t i 
Nonfarm for ires, adj 
Fire | 


u 


ADVERTISING 


Advert x ed 
} dex 193 ee 1H 
.) lo 
I ak 
T lex do 
Rad 
Cost tal thous. of dol 
4 vel ories do 
1) t tric do 
Ek ischold equipment do 
Fi do 
I t drinks, confectionery do 
Ga nd oil do 
Soar eansers, etc do 
Smoking materials do 
All other do 
’ Revised » Preliminary. 


nonfarm dwelling units started | 


| 


120, 600 


62, 500 
58, 172 
46, 498 

2, 236 
9, 438 


4, 328 | 


361.6 | 
486, 
720 
343 
330 


r 
r 
r 
r 
r 


} 
| 226. 5 
330 


513 
536 
531 
478 
49 
369 


| 179 
} 1h. 


mw 


216, 154 
258, 401 


, outstanding advances | 


| 


| 


102, 500 
56, 873 
55, 210 

43, 761 
2, 323 
9, 126 
1, 663 


327 
497 
663 
425 
311 


COe~rco~s2 


186. 2 
168. 1 


241, 423 
332, 201 


730 
449, 063 | 
140, 655 
213, 888 

34, 415 
16, 951 
44.054 


1, 544 410 i, 





16, 170 

339 
4,649 
142 
228 
341 
505 
1, 877 
1, 853 


4, 


| 
| 
87, 300 
49, 


44, 
36, 


129 
5SS 
244 
2, 056 
6, 288 
4, 5Al | 


| 
| 
274.1 | 
404.4 

558.6 | 
323.4 | 
268.6 | 


227.6 | 


514 
541 
535 
475 
5O1 | 
371 


soo 


none. D 


“In 


~- 


73 
174.8 


— 


Li) 


234 
4,319 

545 | 
1, 786 
1, 781 



























































1951 
Decem- _ | Febru- P Se - 
her January ary March April | May | June July August ay 
a ' 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 
| | 

93, 600 85, 900 80, 600 93,800 | 96,200 | 101,000 | 132, 500 86, 000 85, 000 91, 000 

59,551 | * 52,726 | * 43,572 | + 54,283 | ° 53,982! ©*57,703 | *83,912 | * 46,056) * 48,302 50, 887 

44,697 | * 49, 576 39,717 | * 50, 660 50,360 | * 54,626 | * 47,055 | +* 41,657 46, 686 , 777 

34,810 | + 39, 847 32,958 | °41,198 | 42,606 * 43,957 37,860 | * 33,291 38, 074 40, 204 

1, 747 2,813 2,111 2,816 | 2,843 | °2.514 * 2,622 * 2,396 2, 631 2,979 

8, 140 6, 916 4, 648 6, 646 4, 821 r 8, 155 ’ 6, 573 5, 970 5, 981 6, 504 

14, 854 r 3, 150 r 3, 855 r 3, 623 r 3,572 ’ 3,077 | * 36,857 ’ 4,399 * 1,706 1,110 

322.1 286.9 235.2 295. 5 | 310.5 319.8 473.2 259. 1 * 281.9 207.1 

460. 2 433.7 334.7 440. 2 | 444.2 464.7 563.8 401.9 * 437.0 471.6 

654.3 581.2 507.8 617.5 678.3 692.3} 1,021.8 * 558.7 * 601.6 675. 6 

374.8 348. 8 224.6 | 340.5 302. 0 308.8 | 260. 7 289. 5 ’ 333.3 356. 0 

249.7 322.8 231.2 300. ! 287.3 | 357.6 320.5 340. 8 ’ 336.3 313.5 

| ‘ 

230. 4 232.9 234.6 | 234.7 | 236.0 237.0 237.1 237.2 237.2 238.2 
339 f_.. 357 ; Sra | RRS ote, pet... 374 
517 523 | 524 525 | 527 | 528 | 531 | 535 535 536 
543 550 550 | 550 556 | 557 557 | 557 561 561 
536 5Al 542 | 542 544 5A5 545 545 545 5AG 
477 484 | 485 | 485 488 490 490 495 495 495 
504 511 | 511 | 512 512 512 529 530 530 532 
371 374 374 | 376 | 37 378 379 379 378 377 

224.7 228.2 229. 6 230. 5 230.7 232.6 233. 2 233. 4 233. 5 234.2 

226. 4 229.9 231.6 232. 6 232.8 234.3 234.6 234.6 234.8 235. 6 

236.9 240.1 242.7 243.3 243.6 245.0 244.9 244.2 244.4 245.7 

26.3] 230.0| 213] 221| 222] 234.5 235.0] 2354| 2355] 2361 

225.9 230.0 | 231.9 232. 6 232.7 234.5 234.9 235. 1 235. 2 235. 8 

232. 4 235.6 | 238. 1 238. 7 238.9 240.4 240. 5 240. 2 240. 4 241.5 

241.3 244.5 247.1 247.7 248.0 249.0 248.7 247.7 248.0 249. 7 

211.0 215.6 217.7 218. 4 218.5 219.7 220. 2 220.5 220. 5 221.0 

237.4 240.5 243.1 243.7 243.8 245.1 245.1 244.6 * 244.8 246. 1 

236.1 239.1 241.7 242.3 242.5 243.6 243.4 242. 5 242.8 244.3 

391.8 397.0} 398.0 398.8] 402.7 400.8 | 400.4 400.1 400.5 403. 4 

530. 7 536.7 | 537.9 538. 7 | 543.9 542.7 542.4 542.8 543. 2 546.5 

155. 7 | ‘ 159.7 ie : | eeere es ek 164.8 

| 

155. 6 156. 5 142.5 168. 6 169. 5 | 180.9 175.4 "156.8 | 176.6 |.......... 

176. 0 183. 3 172.7 178. 4 170. 5 | 171.0 163.9 ’ 147.4 4 | | RRO a 

| 
| 
| 
204,030 | 224,671 | 175,821 | 180,081 | 161,584 | 164,669 | 146,237] 145,7 153,744 | 131, 485 
350, 366 360,574 | 324,755 203, 236 298,950 | 291, 906 283, 195 275, 375 324, 238 279, 167 
816 758 747 752 762 774 | 816 770 752 747 
370,681 | 384,008 | 351,142 440,210 | 437, 967 475,383 | 473,885 | 439,615 486,435 | 439, 398 
| | 

117,079 | 129,183 | 112,008 | 141,496 | 140,547] 153,678 | 149,225 | 132,330 149,788 | 139, 951 
163, 447 153, 984 | 148, 936 190, 539 193,359 | 213, 666 219, 331 207, 123 224, 819 200, 025 
36,579] 38.786 | 34.473 | 40,879 | 39,685] 38,687] 38.289] 37.613 42,184 | 36, %51 
13, 693 13, 311 12, 638 16, 048 16, 285 18, 870 18, 107 | 17,831 | 18,917 17, 571 
39, 883 48, 744 43,087 | 50, 348 48,071 | 50,482 48, 933 44,718 | 50,727 45, 300 
, 320, 895 1, 331, O83 |1, 182, 753 |1, 369, 284 |1,370, 848 |1, 443, 538 |1, 422, 262 |1, 370, 201 h, 048, 967 1, 308, 421 

12.8 12.9 12.6 12.1 11.2 11.3 11.2 
66, 820 68, 686 69, 136 71, 507 62, 965 58, 744 | 56, 403 52, 220 55,416 | 53,398 

| | 

DOM E STIC TRADE 

— =— : 
371 394 388 377 393 344 385 410 418 | 411 
319 347 344 343 338 355 350 368 376 | 379 
338 302 314 206 | 337 324 303 314 319 304 
172 356 380 327 340 323 331 319 340 317 
272 283 281 280 | 286 286 283 279 269 239 
290. 1 318.8 335.5 | 324.2 332. 9 328. 4 328. 9 204.7 818. © '}.....s.cc0 

i ' 
15, 833 16,708 | 14,972 16, 434 15, 920 16, 593 14,867 | 11,746 | 11,804 11, 861 
399 538 | 349 | 378 385 379 303 227 | 256 290 

4, 277 4, 826 4, 192 4, 452 4, 535 4, 829 4, 375 | 3, 124 3, 060 3, O85 
134 147 128 | 144 139 147 129 137 | 143 153 
259 251 | 248 303 276 288 204 | 269 | 298 278 

4, 240 4,702} 4,251 | 4,683 4, 443 4,607; 3,954] 3,278| 3,325) 3,253 
563 570 | 515 | 549 465 479 | 454 432 | 440 402 

1, 831 1, 603 1, 445 | 1, 659 1, 647 1, 785 | 1, 649 1,073 | 1, 204 | 1,275 

1, 797 1, 844 | 1, 698 1, 958 | 1, 901 1, 914 1, 831 1, 375 | 1, 331 | 1, 269 

2, 332 2, 229 2, 148 | 2, 308 | 2, 130 2, 162 1, 878 1, 832 | 1, 747 | 1, 848 


2, 237 


2, 217 





o’ Data reported at the beginning of each month are shown here for the previous month. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 : _ 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the ie. | Ft ice: wae ore rte) ee “ey 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | * — October | N *s “ag . i January : , ang March | April May Jun July August | ~* — 

DOMESTIC T RADE—Continued d 
ADVERTISING—Continued 
Magazine advertising: 

EE thous. of dol r 49, 421 55, 301 51, 534 40, 673 30, 863 42, 904 52, 246 55, 993 2 737 47. 44 4 AO4 961 4, 268 
Apparel and accessories.________- do | ° 5, 55€ 4, 648 3, 705 000 1, 632 3, 183 5, 334 5, 00 4, 623 187 R7 in4 6, 68] 
Automotive, incl. accessories. ____- do ° 4,24 4, 545 4, 07 2, 519 2, 908 3, 213 3, 613 3 O56 3, 8 3 ROR OS 400 4, 154 
Building materials Re do ’ 2, 534 2, 397 191 745 1, 033 1, 377 2, 4 O68: 9 98 2 Ki 48 ) 136 
Drugs and toiletries. do r 5, 418 6, 4¢ 6, 14 268 4, 359 710 6, 264 6, 582 84 6, 217 159 1, 568 6, 024 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery do ’ 6, 723 8, 598 7, 488 82 4, 979 7, 398 7, 781 7,391 6, G28 ‘ . R28 ‘ 6.617 
Beer, wine, liquors_- do | * 1,967 2, 436 2, 703 789 1, 602 2, (67 > 464 9 Th 2. 69 2 54 9 354 9 2 45] 
Household equipment and supplies do ° 3, 642 4, 435 3, ST 3, 13¢ 1, 106 2,15 3, 525 4, 072 3 949 654 668 2 OnO 
Household furnishings do r 2, 771 3, 650 79 7 804 1. 502 2 GO RS} (77 ° B4 -— » one 
Industrial materials- a de r 2, 688 2, 71 2 1, 69 1, 668 2, 034 2. 64 150 2 7 2 74 . 3 240 
Soaps, cleansers, etc_. i 1, 091 1, 421 2 8] 7f 1, 167 1, 28 1, 762 1. 52 Q 42 1" 188 
Smoking materials____- Bekah do r 1, 49 1, 55¢ 1, 42 1, 137 1, 241 1, 267 1, 324 1, 38] P 178 g i] 
ss A ES do } * 11, 295 12, 4 10, 707 8, 781 11, 859 12, 864 13, 353 13, 111 10. 4 & O¢ 8 S08 2 119 

ic cccnccccnece thous. of lines 4, 505 4, 602 158 106 520 4, 050 4, 464 4, 531 3, 926 OK ‘ 1 84 

Newspaper advertising: 

Linage, total (52 cities) __.......- do 207,305 | 230,288 | 226,88 217, S56 173,177 | 176,831 | 218,341 | 226, 64 226, 207 | 2 47 R, 38 23 | 211, 499 
Ea lo 15, 888 47, 678 42, 944 9, 099 42, 772 ' 19 52, 1 76 19, 8 a8 1 405 
Display, total__ pyrinbennnewa le 161, 417 182, 610 183, 9 178, 757 | 130, 405 136, 47 168, O84 74, 482 172, 441 152, 18 20 62 41. 64 160, 033 

tS . do 8, 793 11, 314 11, 721 8, 305 8, 165 7, 482 8, 71 10, 158 11, 309 R14 Ry ) a74 RRO 
(| do 2, 09 2, 531 2, 267 2, 347 332 05 2, 724 2, 627 2.45 2,214 84 QA 9 94 
Ee pn EE do 32, 7 $1, 222 1, 502 29, 682 24, 066 9, 4 RSE i OTS 6. 12% ¢ 23" ¢ 218 
ES do 117,829 | 127,542 130,447 | 138, 334 94, 841 97,353 | 123,664 | 123,619 | 122,357] 108, 992 13. 284 6. 851 119. 592 
POSTAL BUSINESS 
Money orders, issued (50 cities) :§ 

Domestic: 
en , thousands 4, 039 5, 474 1,4 4, 662 4, 82% 4, 454 5 Ae 7. 18 6. TH 77 a on ‘2 29 
Value._-_--- viathennbee am thous. of dol 91, 350 100, 802 l } 7, 712 107, 031 99, 820 124, 277 128, 681 122, 605 121, 27 6, 608 8, 392 414, 503 

PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES 
Seasonally adjusted quarterly totals at annual rats 

oods and services, total f dol 202. 5 198. 4 208. 2 , m2. 5 

Durable goods, total do 4.3 29,4 25.3 
Automibiles and parts do 14.3 2.9 2 . > 
Furniture and household equipment ___do 16.0 2.4 14.8 11.¢ 
Other durable goods do 4.0 { 1.3 r ‘1 

Nondurable goods, total do 105. 5 1 110.0 
Clothing and shoes__. d l 2 { 19.4 
Food and alcoholic beverages i 62. 2 ; 
Gasoline and oil__-- d 5. 1 5. 2 ' 2 
Semidurable housefurnishings do 2.4 2.4 2 21 
Tobacco i 4.4 .7 ‘ , 8 
Other nondurable goods____ _- do 1] 2 11. ¢ 11.1 

eC do 62. 7 64 A5.2 9 67.2 
Household operation camel “ 10 1.3 8 ‘ 
IT wee i 20. 1 2 20. 9 7 ; 
Personal services___-.-__-..-- : i } } } +0 
ST l } } } 10 
CO ES ESE do 5. 2 5.3 $ 57 
Other services_........ ; do a 20. 7 21 21 91 

RETAIL TRADE 
All types of retail stores:t 

Estimated sales | total__ mil. of dol 12, 756 12, 351 1, olf 14, 832 12, 155 11, 167 12, OOK RS2 12, 72¢ 2 { 12. 421 

Durable-goods stores 9 _____. do 4, 81 4,611 { 1,679 4, 4¢ 4, 118 4, 587 1, 209 1, 6] { ‘42 1 WO 
Automotive group.__........_. do 2, 496 ‘ 2, 252 2, 448 2, 205 2, 48% 2, 224 2,38 2.34 ms 4 9117 
Motor-vehicle dealers do 2, 359 2, 182 878 2, 068 2, 206 2, IF 2, 343 2, 092 2, 24 a ‘ 1, G&S 
Parts and accessories do 138 3 28 184 51 132 138 ; 1 12g 
Building materials and hardware group 9 | : 
mil. of do VIZ 4 . 811 Sif 72 RA2 915 1, OOF } “x M9 x4 
Lumber and building materials do 752 75 629 t 508 52 627 673 734 674 Hs 
aa do 240 38 22 305 218 201 234 242 271 2 ya ru re 
Homefurnishings group -_- do 812 77 8 ti 704 649 659 50 617 (un ‘ r 42 #32 
Furniture and housefurnishings io 454 434 2 lf 2 s58 ” 77 108 ‘ wo 
Household appliances and radios lo 357 } 26 i 12 292 2fi3 220 210 214 } pat 24 
Jewelry stores__.....___. do ” ' 263 82 70 79 a] r ” } a) 
Other durable-goods stores 9 -_- do 420 ‘ si 488 41¢ 377 487 is4 519 ’ ‘ 464 41s 
Mg ~~ ghpemnmc Series dc 7, 940 7,74 7, 904 10, 1 7, 690 7,049 8 7, 582 8,114 8 ' 8 000 8 221 
Apparel group. --__-.- 1¢ R52 842 . 7 791 622 ] ~” S14 as 2 810 
en’s clot thing and furnishings lo 82 4 0 205 149 RS 14 f ; 164 
* Women’s apparel and accessories lo 344 $] 47 204 241 5 22 . ; 
Family and other Sone do 18] ' ” 168 134 mK 2 s 17¢ 
a + Sa do { 24 17 124 a9 ! 144 ‘ 14 
Drug stores..........- do 47 352 2 160) 52 344 s) 19 f f 9 
Se Lae gues places 2 _. , do GBR 15K RTF 44 901 811 33 09 O62 ” rr . oT: 
wae one ae SS do 2, 901 2, 725 2, 769 205 2, SAK 2, 736 1 2, 84¢ 3. O58 ‘ x 9 164 
AF combination _- do 2, 336 2, 17 2.217 2, H21 2, 303 2, 218 2, 549 2, 200 2, 458 2 i 2.410 , { 2 550 
Other 2 do 565 555 , 85 562 518 SRS 55 no 4 f 5 614 
Gasoline service stations. do 649 65 4 686 tA 609 677 678 714 . , { fo 
Generai-merchandise group do 1, 518 1,479 af) 2, 49: 1, 300 1, 155 1, 458 1.323 1, 448 ‘ 8 RS 1, 465 
Department, including mail-order 9 do 952 123 $ 1, 525 830 721 881 807 R72 4 . . xx 
a do 210 212 220 166 170 170 236 19) 211 2 j , 216 
Other general-merchandise stores do 356 344 36 502 300 264 341 3 2¢ 366 5 04 ‘7 61 
* Revised. 
Data on domestic money orders paid were discontinued I y the npilir vency July 1951 
Revised series. Estimates of sales and inventories for all types of retail stores and data on sales of chain stores and mail-order houses have be r " " 4 ie 
r periods and appropriate explanations, see pp. 15-24 of the October 1951 SURVEY 


components were revised beginning 1935. For data for earli 
9 Revised beginning 1935. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 = 1951 P 
1950 and descriptive notes are showninthe = «.. Fam ii Rete. 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — October a | —— January "or March | April | May | June | 
' ' i i 
ae — ‘ “ . 
| DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued 
All tyr torest—Continued 
Estin unadjusted), total—Continued 
N lurable-goods stores 9? —Continued 
Other nondurable-goods stores ¢ mil. of dol 735 739 774 1, 059 816 772 838 749 752 
Liquor nie — do 206, 213 233 396 212 207 220 195 204 
All other ¢ do 529 527 541 663 604 565 618 | 55 548 
Estir djusted), total do 12, 362 12, 032 11, 767 12, 603 13, 578 13, 313 12, 616 12, 277 12, 420 
Durat r do 4, 692 4, 470 4,000 4, 556 5,115 5, 041 4, 572 4, 267 4, 280 
Aut ip da 2, 490 2, 336 2, 156 2, 481 2, 638 2, 669 2, 352 2, 134 | 2, 218 
M hicle dealer do 2, 350 2, 206 2, 029 2, 322 2, 450 2, 486 2, 200 2, 002 2, ORS 
Pa und accessoric do 140 130 127 159 189 183 152 132 129 
Bu f iterialsand hardware group ° do SAS RA2 827 840 1, 034 YOS 965 936 903 
Lumber and building materials do 653 652 603 595 755 727 707 696 663 
Hardwa do 235 230 224 245 279 272 258 240 | 240 
Homefu hings group de 779 730 635 676 836 704 693 641 5SS 
Furniture and housefurnishing do 436 413 383 415 479 445 416 398 372 
i hold appliances and radios do 343 317 252 261 357 346 277 243 216 
Jewel é do 108 105 Gs 104 111 100 103 104 96 
Other durable-goods stores 9 do 427 417 383 55 496 480 459 453 476 
Nor irat roods stores ¢ do 7, 670 7, 2 7, (68 8, 047 &, 463 8, 272 8, 044 8, 009 8, 140 
AT r roup do 787 792 7Ro R26 936 &50 776 789 827 
M thing and furnishings d 183 IS 186 189 221 209 171 180 187 
Wome ippare land accessories de 310 310 w05 330 358 317 207 310 321 
Family and other apparel do 169 168 172 178 200 186 177 175 181 
do 125 12 126 129 157 139 131 124 138 
Dr do 354 35 352 358 369 379 382 364 368 | 
Fa ind drinking places ¢ do SUN 892 897 910 937 940 958 925 958 | 
J pg do 2, 75 2, 732 2, 803 2, 927 3, 020 3, 031 3, 012 2, 997 3, 056 
ind combination d 2.217 2, 186 2, 253 ?, 383 2, 433 2. 445 2, 434 2, 417 2, 455 
( i de 536 546; 550 544 56 586 578 580 601 
Gasol ervice statior cd 63 626 644 681 724 722 715 604 681 
Genera erchandise group 9 do 1, 490 1, 406 1,413 1, 538 1, 658 1, 523 1, 422 1, 449 1, 478 
Department, including mail-order 9 ..do G30 852 SSS 955 1, 061 951 853 SS2 883 
Variety do 219 219 209 230 232 222 222 223 234 
Other general merchandise stores__.do 41 335 346 353 365 349 346 344 362 
ot r lurable-goods stores 9 de 751 761 770 807 820 826 780 790 772 
I do 211 220) 216 226 234 242 219 220 222 
A do 540 ‘41 554 581 586 584 560 570 550 
Ur do 16,701 | 18, 187 19, O15 17, 071 17, 871 19,131 | 20,757 20,837 | 20, 57 
Du tore do 6, 942 | 7,712 8, 261 7, 923 8,177 8, 577 | 9, 760 9, 990 | 9, 870 
N xis stores do 9, 759 10, 475 10, 754 9, 148 9, 604 10, 554 10, 997 10, 847 | 10, 700 
Ad " ce 16, 509 17, 390 17, 704 17, 793 18,455 | 19,044 19, 743 20,346! 20,643 
Du is store do 106 | 7,735 8, 060 8, 095 8, 257 8, 484 9,197| 9,598| 9,684 
4 tive iy do 1,979 2, 206 2, 444 2, 368 2, 341 2, 435 2, 849 | 3, 151 3, 239 
Bu sterials and hardware group | | | 
mil. of dol 1, 968 2, 054 | 2, 105 2, 232 2, 289 2, 323 2, 364 2, 347 | 2, 349 
H fu gs group do 508 | 1, 626 1, 692 | 1, O85 1,779 1, 822 | 1, 950 1, O89 | 1, 985 
lo 582 106 | HO7 593 606 628 | 651 668 655 
( ble-goods stores do 1, 069 1, 163 | 1, 212 | 1, 217 1, 242 1, 276 1, 383 1, 443 1, 456 
ble-coods store do 9, 493 9, 655 | 9, 644 9, 698 10, 198 10, 560 10, 546 10, 748 10, 959 
ip do 2, 141 2, 148 | 2, 158 2, 198 2, 325 2, 398 2, 239 2, 356 2, 498 
F do 670 671 658 044 673 707 711 719 723 
l p do 1, O2¢ 1, 938 1,919 1,974 2, ORS 2, 144 2, 156 2. ORO 2, 072 
t lise g ip ao 2,054 ov 3, 122 3,117 3, 252 3, 401 3, 484 4, 613 3, 625 
urat is stores do 1, 802 1,799 1, 787 1, 765 1, 863 1, 910 1, 956 1, G80 2,041 
| 
( i ler houses:t co" | 
S l do 2, 773 2, 680 2, 72 3,711 2, 491 2, 333 2, 856 2, 560 2,704 
A} ce 240 027 227 351 183 162 277 201 240 
MI r ke 1 I 33 52 27 21 32 24 27 
wear ] we) 43 v1 140 70 66 114 s4 100 
l< tw) 7 he 7 48 | 42 78 54 Os 
4 ind acces es cde 4s 42 40 67 43 39 37 37 43 
I " lo 124 124 101 79 87 74 8&2 44 103 
j 70 72 68 102 71 71 7¢ 69 71 
Fatir i drinking places lo oO 63 59 65 62 56 63 62 65 
| isefurnishings do 59 54 ”) 6y 41 39 44 40 45 
G , indise group do 832 803 874 1, 362 648 591 TRE 718 798 
dry goods, and general mer 
' ‘ n of dol 532 400 52K SO) 386 348 473 452 511 
M wrder (catalog sales do 108 116 147 163 107 90 102 93 06 
' t do 75 | 176 183 te) 141 141 195 158 175 
( binatior do 874 | 837 BSS | 1,031 sus 871 | 1, 023 #02 973 
I f a.) | 
I bined index 1035-20 = 100 1° 365.8 °300.2 | *°373.9 r 485.4 334.8 * 336.2) * 358.3 | 355.4 | *°371.6 
Ad bined index do 355.7 349.1 350.3 374.7 391.7 381.5 | 367.0 | 361.6 | 370.3 
Ay . do 285.2 286.3 24.1 300.7 320.3 301.9 | 290.5 274.5 304. 6 
MI year do 205.1 206.9| 205.1] 219.5 237.9] 225.0 179.2} 1938] 200.1 
W wear do 310.8 316.6 308. 4 330. 5 343.0 324.4 321.1) 307.5 331.3 
do 212.8 212.4 | 214.2 218.5 241.3 226. 7 332. 5 | 195. 4 | 239. 6 
4 parts and accessories do 265. 2 236. 7 229.7 271.7 345.8 319.7 229.3 | 223.6 222. 2 
Bu ng materials do 361.6 361 | 354.9 | 359.0 400.4 396.3 369. 6 368. 6 | 351.3 | 
Dr tor do 240.6 237.3 231.5 241.2 246.1 255. 7 251.8 241.2 239. 2 
Fa ind drinking places do 258. 1 262.3 262. 0 265. 2 269. 6 264.3 | 266. 7 264.9 276.8 
} d housefurnishings do 516.4 467.9 | 420.8 455. 2 508. 0 463. 4 | 431.9 409.5 399. 9 
General-merchandise group do 378.9 364.6 | 371.2 399.6 443.5 414.5 | 393.9 383.4 309.7 
Department, dry goods, and general mer- | } 
‘ 1935-39 = 100 528. 4 500. 4 514.1 554.3 635. 5 596.8 559.5 535.8 558. 1 
M i do 282. 0 273. 5 206. 1 319.4 347.8 308. 6 281.7 280.9 292.3 
y do 244.3 243.6 32. ¢ 251.0 258. 2 247.6 | 247.2 248.1 260.0 
fF) ery and combination do 304. 5 395. 1 | 401.8 426 417.9 423.1 423.8 427.5 434.45 
rR ‘ August 1950 revision, 347.5 


e note marked “‘f’’ on p. 5-8. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 19: 51 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | g..4... | Mes. | These | Fet | | oe 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | ~ "io N= | October a —" January | : ~ March | April | May June July | August | — 
| ” 
DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued. 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued 

Department stores: 

Accounts receivable, end of month 
Charge accounts-- 1941 average—100 210 aie 2 14 269 236 227 220 224 218 ” 215 
Instalment accounts ______ d 25¢ 2 rt 269 262 2 244 235 2 14 219 

Ratio of collections to accounts receivab! : 
Charge accounts. __...._.._- percent 51 19 50 16 5) 47 19 { ‘ 48 47 
Instalment accounts - -__--_- do 18 8 18 19 17 l 18 18 . 19 ” 

Sales by type of payment: 

7 aT percent of total sales 4 17 is 0 45 46 418 48 42 48 47 
Charge account sales. _- $2 $ ' $2 ' 44 { 43 4 { $] 43 
Instalment sales - - _. io 12 l 9 8 l 10 9 rf) 8 10 

Sales, pee total U. S.t 1935-39—100__| r 330 g r O77 "2 OR4 2R4 297 m4 " 87 » 
eee. ....s..-..- 10 42¢ RS $ 708 42 52 $22 7 37 As 424 
sy he See sheba d 263 239 28 36 234 l 221 2 R9 256 
in cnnnunionnee parciielinn do 2t 206, 495 2fi1 251 269 27 293 2 a 14 
SEL 2 do 7 7 538 293 26 28¢ 297 304 QR 7} 29 
Te : lo 454 2 711 5) | 382 503 fit 441 
Kansas City--.....-. weds 0 28 f nt ( 28 08 302 14 2 ; P 357 
Minneapolis - - -__- ARISE do 20 8 { 248 239 238 279 254 Oris 314 
EE do r 265 2 $54 2 218 231 232 238 ‘ “ 257 
Philadelphia______---- minisniaabe i 299 52 253 241 2se 29 2s¢ 2 298 205, 
CC ES ATT avd i ; S 84 267 216 7 08 25 279 351 
| | ae é do 2F 18 { 298 Q75 PN 04 2 ae 349 
San Francisco. .-- - -. eee! do 374 345 Sf 62 } 316 7 m 30 9 ) » 289 

Sales, oteeet, total U. S.t do r 319 291 x 2 362 326 29 2 301 2 9 12 
Atlant ta. ; * i 409 7 ! 421 $49 119 41 a) 87 i *% > 408 
ee TE IE a do 25 2i¢ 229 249 303 251 17 3 2 ‘ r 249 
EE lo 282 288 8 19 322 2K 2R2 2H s 7 299 
| hie do 299 251 28 5 3 2sf 23 sOY 12 128 
"al nd oe pate lo 421 75 $ 475 439 414 402 408 ‘ $2 411 409 
Kansas City.....__- RS do ’ 342 303 2 B54 39 346 321 314 317 » 340 
ET do 289 283 291 18 32 324 249 287 278 2 208 223 
EE, ES do r 260 238 234 fit 201 263 234 252 243 2 DE 252 
i wae do 10 279 7 7 42 321 283 De 281 2x aS 04 302 
SR lo 330 312 2 sf 359 341 297 326 331 50) 328 
i as ‘ do 360 305 lf 363 327 208 320 $30 14 50 46 
San Francisco______. lo 368 343 45 7 420 375 335 546 348 { 1) » 356 

Stocks, total U. 8., end of month:t 
eee do ’ 321 2 71 29 } 83 374 386} 370 ‘ 8 4 » 349 
SE Sa einen do 309 329 2 329 ~ 34 368 877 365 42 » 335 

Mail-order and store sales: 

Total sales, 2 companies thou dol 357, 438 33 1 369, 150 499, 058 296, 659 310, 175 311, 771 328, 424 22 ) 273, 067 28, 5A 338, 278 
Montgomery Ward & Co lo 113, 430 11 123, 084 164, 190 88, 572 95, 107 95, 175 100, 408 2 f 78, 5OR 100, 873 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. do 244, 008 222, 246, O66 334, 868 | 208, 088 215, 068 216,596 | 228,017 0, 738 3, 4 230, 060 7, 405 

Rural sales of general merchandise: | 
Total U. S., ——. a ..-1935-39—=100 334. 6 346. 8 422.9 517.0 287.7 291. 5 287.6 285. 3 287 242 204.9 34.1 

ee Epattetrrenrmenrno-cnanenwen do 301.0 319.7 414.7 481.3 270. 1 279. 4 269. 5 261.3 Das 21¢ 1.8 285.1 

ES do 74.3 402. 0 404 52.3 305. 0 323. 5 304. 0 293. 3 304. 2 oa 01.7 1690.0 
Bridiaiie West («SORES do 310. 1 322 399. 9 489. 8 276. 2 275.8 270.9 276. ¢ 271.1 228 231.3 316.1 
Sa ie - do } 388. 7 438.1 601. 6 324.7 312.0 25. 5 317.8 349. 2 6.1 104.4 

Tota! U. Salbasied Ri cada : do 302. 5 290. 0 326. 3 365. 1 380. 1 307. 8 300. 5 318. 1 323. ¢ f 02.1 

} ane SS aa do 290. 3 266. 4 296. 9 333. 1 356. 3 79. 4 271.1 291.0 30 908. § 274.9 

1 a EAE ES SS Sa do 328. 9 314.6 361. 5 399. 3 381. 2 340. 5 331.2 353. 8 371.4 37 4.0 324 3 
Stiddic PR Oe lo 288. 2 274.3 304. 3 330. 1 368. 3 200. 3 277.6 312.2 206. ( 305. 9 8 292. 8 
On ii wandoons do 341.2 345. 8 49.4 383 441.2 346 348.1 354.7 385. 9 37¢ ; 44.8 
WHOLESALE TRADE* 
' 

Sales, estimated (unadj.), total mil. of dol 8, 935 », 401 9, 056 9, 206 9, 533 8, 392 8, 820 8, O78 8, 483 8, 2¢ 7, Ot ), 124 8, 938 
Durable-goods establishments 2, 973 3, 144 2, 783 2, 764 2, 980 2, 750 3, O87 2, BRS 2, 858 2, 738 2, 508 RA 2, 836 
Nondurable-goods establishments 5 02 6, 257 6.2 6, 442 6, 553 5 642 5 7 5. 190 5 #25 29 ‘ 6.2 6 102 

Inventories, estimated (unadj.), total i 8, 472 8, 858 1, 098 9, 236 i) 9, S41 iT 2 10, 187 10, 235 P 07 7 10. 054 
Durable- “goods establishments do 3, 539 700 Rf 4,012 4 159 4. 404 4 661 4 87 0 , 4’ 887 4 704 
Nondurable-goods establishments do 4,9 158 9 5 O74 5 392 5 437 161 5 312 0 { 78 120 FO) 

EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION 
POPULATION 
Population, continental United States 
otal, incl. armed forces overseas M 138 63 . s 02 153, 40 } wx ‘ 4.50 154. 853 
EMPLOYMENT 
Employment status of civilian noni 
population: 
Estimated number 14 years of age and over, 
total ; thousand 109 09, 407 ), 29. 109, 193 109, 170 108, 933 108, 964 8. 879 108, 832 & 8 RO ®. O56 
Male Bile ces cock , 5 14 52, 812 { 2, 491 52, 419 2,140 2, 108 ys) 51, 88 . 8 1. 780 
Female 56, 5 as ‘ 6, 702 56, 7 6. 793 . & KO9 i, 049 . 7176 

Civilian labor force, total 63, 5 { 62, 538 f { f ! 62 789 62. Rf 8 ‘ RE 
Male. ._.... 44, 726 14, 268 4 13, 09 42, 894 43, 379 43, 182 13, 508 14 ; 43, 672 
Female ( 18, 84 6 19, Of 8, 421 18, 419 18, 04 & 6 19, 204 ) . RN 14 
Employed_..........- de 61, 226 f 4 61, 271 60, 308 59, 010 AR. 90: 60. 179 60. 044 61, 193 61. Xf 9 ) r sa 

Male Se ae 43, 244 13, 096 {2,710 $2, O7¢ 11,4 $1, 300 $2,102 12, 154 42, 558 ‘ } ; { 42, 830 
Female iol Le 17, 982 8, 668 18, 561 18, 232 17, 577 17, 60: 18, 077 17, 890 18, 635 8, 654 2 mt & 750 
Agricultural employment do 7,811 8, 491 7, 551 6, 234 6, 018 5, 930 6, 393 6, 645 7, 440 8 08 RS 7. 526 
Nonagricultural employment lo 53, 415 27. 21 54, 07 52, 993 52, 976 53, 78: 53, 400 3, 753 768 4,618 4, 942 54. 054 
Unemployed __......_. lo 2, 341 ¥40) 2, 240 2, 229 2, 503 2, 407 2, 147 1, 744 1, 609 1, 98 R5¢ 5 1, 606 

Not in labor force.____ seed do 46, 010 45, 704 45, 782 46, 657 47, 658 47, 619 46, 638 47, 092 46, 029 45, 053 44, 474 14, 688 45, 770 

* Revised. » Preliminary. 
{The entire series on department-store sales and stocks are being revised by the compiling agency; revised data will be published when available. 
wholesalers. Figures for earlier periods appear on pp. 15-24 of the October 1951 Survey. 


*Data on total wholesale trade have been substituted for the series on service and limited-function 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 1951 a 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | «4... Naewenc eee. Febrv- : Septem- 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | - wy October | “$v | ; a January — March April May June July August p 

a ” T 7 7 Tv . 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
—_ — - | . — 
EMPLOYMENT—Continued 
| 
Emploves wricultural establishments: | 
Total, u usted (U. 8. Dept. of Labor) | 
: thousands 45, 684 45, 898 | 5,873 | 46, 595 45, 246 45, 390 45, 850 45, 998 46, 226 | * 46, 567 56, 437 | + 46,689 | » 46,870 
Manu facturi do 15, 685 §, 827 15, 765 | 15, 789 15, 754 15, 978 16, 022 15, 955 15, 853 * 15,956 | * 15,837 | * 16,010 | » 16,026 
Dur is industric do 8, 423 | 8, 618 8, 664 8, 717 8, 742 8, 877 8, 969 9, 003 8, O75 ’ 8,908 ° 8, 859 * 8, 885 > 8,040 
Nondurable-goods industries do 7. 22 7, 209 | 7,101 | 7, 072 7, 042 7, 101 7, 053 6, 952 6, 878 r 6, 958 ’ 6,978 * 7,125 » 7,086 
Mining, total do 046 939 938 937 932 | 930 924 911 915 * 927 ° 909 * 928 » 925 
M eta do 103 102 103 104 105 | 106 105 104 104 105 105 106 » 104 
Anthracite do 75 74 74 73 73 | 73 72 68 70 70 68 |) 5 eee 
Bitur 1 val do 407 406 404 405 403 402 396 382 377 * 378 360 * 371 » 371 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas petesien ’ i a a “ - ee 2 van on 

thousands. _| 259 256 255 257 253 252 " 255 iE => 
Nonmet mining and quarrying do 103 102 102 98 98 97 100 103 106 108 108 110 » 109 
Contract « tructior do 2, 626 2, 631 | 2, 571 | 2, 403 2, 281 2, 228 2, 326 | 2,471 | 2, 598 ’ 2, 686 * 2,747 °2,791 | » 2,703 
Trat rtat ind public utilities do 4,139 4,132 4, 123 | 4, 125 4, 072 4, 082 4,112 4,132 4, 137 r 4,161 °4,177 * 4,189 » 4, 188 

I te railroads do 1, 458 1, 462 1,465} 1,460 1, 428 1, 429 1, 451 1,463} 1,463| 1,468] *1,466 Mg Wigbw 
Local railways and bus lines do 146 145 | 145 145 145 144 144 | 144 144 r 143 142 eas oe 
Telephone do | 622 621 615 620 618 623 626 | 629 630 637 648 652 eaneesen 
Telegrapt es 48 48 48 | 49 48 48 48 | 48 49 48 49 4 Rede 2g Ni 
Gas and electric utilities ae 530 525 524 522 521 520 519 | 520 521 527 534 | Se 
Trad ‘ do | 9, 41 9, 752 9, 898 10, 443 9, 592 9, 554 9, 713 9, 627 9, 683 * 9, 732 r 9, 653 * 9, 623 ° 9,777 
Ww! e trade do | 2, 605 2, 625 2, 618 2, 616 2, 587 2, 593 2, 590 | 2, 57 2 568 r 2, 581 | 2, 592 * 2, 506 » 2, 598 
Retail trad do....| 7,036 7, 127 7, 278 7, 827 7,005 | 6,961 7,123) 7,088] 7,115] °7,151| °7,061|) °7,027| »7,179 
(ieneral-merchand ise stores do 1,474 1, 539 | 1,654 2, 052 1, 459 | 1, 431 1, 512 | 1, 453 1, 47! r 1,458 * 1,405 ’ 1,307 » 1,481 
Food and liquor stores do } 1, 210 | 1, 219 | 1, 242 1, 264 1, 244 1, 257 1, 264 | 1, 264 | 1, 271 r 1,270 ’ 1, 266 1,256) » 1,265 
Automotive and accessories dealers.. do 743 741 746 753 743 735 736 739 742 750 * 755 "757 | » 756 
Finance do 1, 827 1, 821 | 1, 820 1, 828 1, 831 1,839 | 1,854 1,865 | 1,874 1, 893 1,907 | *1,911 | » 1,892 
Service do 4816| 4,757 4723| 4,60) 4.666) 4,657) 4682) 4,745) 4789] 4,835) 4,851] * 4,837 | 74822 
Hotels and lodging places do 475 | 441 433 430 429 432 | 435 | 445 452 r 47 r 500 506 Cini 
Laundrie do 358 | 356 | 353 353 354 351 351 | 354 | 360 | 365 368 363 . oe 
Cleaning and dyeing plants ‘ do 150 151 149 147 146 145 150 | 153 159 161 157 Se iseces > 
Government eesedendcased 6, 004 6, 039 6, 037 6, 376 6, 088 6, 122 6, 217 6, 292 6, 377 6, 377 6, 356 6,400 | » 6,545 
Total, adjusted (Federal Reserve) : do 45, 196 45, 408 45, 301 45, 605 45, 804 46, 078 46, 266 46,411 46, 507 * 46,626 | * 46,606 | * 46,515 | » 46,305 
Manufacturing do 5, 444 15, 606 5, 635 15, 692 15, 852 16, 009 16, 058 16, 102 16,081 | * 16,007 | * 16,049 | * 15,891 | » 15,800 
Mining ; do 942 | 937 937 938 939 939 930 914 916 | * 923 * 902 ro19 » 920 
Contract constructior : do 2.454 | 2, 506 | 2, 521 | 2. 452 2, 507 2, 503 | 2, 556 2, 574 2, 572 2,558 | ° 2,567 r 2, 584 » 2,526 
Transportation and public utilities do 4,119 | 4,138 4, 126 4,125 4,107 4,117 4,147 4,153 4.140 4,132) *°4,135 4,142 » 4,159 
Trade do 9, 650 9, 630 | 9, 620 9, 692 9, 722 9, 769 9, 762 9, 773 9,821; °9,857| * 9,823 ’ 9, 803 » 9, 787 
Finance do 1, 836 | 1, 839 | 1, 838 | 1, 846 1, 840 1,848 1, 854 1, 856 | 1, 865 1, 874 | 1, 879 * 1,892 | »* 1,902 
Service do 4, 7¢8 | 4, 733 | 4,747 4,741 4, 737 4,728 4,729 4,745 4, 765 4, 787 4, 779 r 4,789 24,774 
Government do 5,983 | 6,019] 6,077 6, 119 6, 100 6, 165 6, 230 6, 204 6, 347 6, 398 6, 472 6,495 | > 6, 527 

Production workers in manufacturing industries: | | 

Total (U. 8. Dept. of Labor thousands 13, 016 | 13, 133 | 13, 044 13, 056 13, 018 13, 186 13, 189 13, 108 12, 993 * 13, 064 * 12,910 * 13,080 | » 13, 076 

Durable-goods industries do 7,013 7, 186 | 7, 210 | 7, 254 7, 256 7, 371 7, 428 | 7, 445 | 7, 406 * 7,409 * 7,243 * 7,271 » 7, 306 
Ordnance and accessories do 22 22 | 23 | 24 25 27 | 29 | 30 | 32 34 35 ° 37 | » 39 
Lumber and wood products eames = -. = _ _ vs | = | _ 77: ° 780 > 753 | » 748 
ture thousands 7 785 | 77: 7 739 | 736 7 | 752 7 f 
Sawmills and planing mills do 468 462 452 | — = 4 | = on < = = oan > See 

Furniture and fixtures iatio do 327 | 329 | 327 326 : 324 | 26 | 317 , "2 

sisi mame go || tS] ttt] i]s] et] eae) 
Glass and glass products oouain do 7 27 2 - 28 | | : : iz 30; 71a) 1h | ----.----- 

Prin ry metal industries ; do 1, 105 1,117 1, 126 1,142 1, 149 | 1, 153 | 1, 159 1, 161 1, 162 1,172 r 1,155 1,164 » 1, 161 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling | ani 

mills} 80 thousands 552 552 554 556 559 560 561 561 565 | ’ 572 571 576 |----ccceee 
Primary smelting and refining of nonfer- | = > 
is metals ; thousands 46 46 45 | 47 47 47 47 47 | 46 | 48 48 48 ovshveces 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- | | 
hinery, transportation equipment i 
re: thousands 837 850 R50 852 S47 852 858 | 859 850 843 814 ° sis » 809 
feating apparatus (e “pt electric are | 
ee ee ee ee 137 137} «135 133 130| 132 134 133 10 | r128 122 

Machinery (except electrical do 1, 050 1, 104 1, 133 1, 163 1, 192 1, 215 1, 231 1, 239 1245) °1 = at oe | > 

Electr machinery do 673 710 721 | 724 711 716 724 718 707 ‘7 r r ® 

z rtation equipment : 1, 134 1, 157 1, 139 1, 160 1, 175 1, 233 1,253 | 1,243 1,733 | °1,237 1,204! +*1,214| »1,287 
noms srt 2 seinbaataa do 788 "795 | "760 767 767 791 793 774 752 738 | 704 5 ‘ 
Aircraft and parts dc 209 225 239 252 264 28s 299 | 309 318 * 333 r 345 | eee 

ind boat building and repairs. de 76 76 76 79 83 95 96 | o 95 | 98 100 | | Peyesnas 
| 1¢ ment ; do 49 KO) 52 52 52 49 5A 56 58 | 59 47 57 | pdoteal 

Instruments and related products do 199 | 205 209 | 211 211 | 215 | 218 | 221 222 | = = te 

M sneous mfg. industrie do 418 | 436 | 432 424 413 | 427 429 422 409 r 400 ’ 382 * 389 » 392 

| | 
Nondurable-goods industries do 6, 003 5, 047 | 5, 834 | 5, 82 5, 762 | 5, 815 | 5, 761 5, 663 5, 587 | * 5, 655 * 5, 667 | * 5,809 | » 5,770 
gz 4 path pesese eine “nea i 1350 | 1. 260 | 1. 196 | 1.155 1, 120 1, 099 1, 096 1, O85 1. 099 | 1,146; *1,232 r 1,309 > 1,309 
= ~~ hogan 4 236) "240 "244 "254 251 238 233 20 "209 233 | 235 232 
t i 107 102 100 97 95 | 95 99 103 110 116 ‘117 1l4 
( si 424 226 171 143 132 127 125 128 137 154 r 232 307 | 
14 10 193 190 188 | 188 190 190 190 192 | 192 192 
r 159 149 149 146 147 145 147 143 145 155 r 162 | 162 
facture lo xO xv “4 So SD | SD 78 76 74 76 | 7 ‘83 , 
oduct 1,2 1, 264 1, 262 1, 258 1,257} 1,269 1, 22 1,214 1,206} 1,205) *1,167| *1,153) » 1,134 
5 } 606 0 606) 604 602 | 604 504 7 57 r 588 | r 574 562 | oe 
233 236 234 | 234 232 236 | 236 230 229 r 216 | r2u) EL iis cocens 
her f ed xtile rod } | ‘ 

, thou ; 1, 099 1, 100 | 1, 056 1, 064 1, 070 | 1,115 1, 106 1, 047 | 998 | °*1,000 Qsg r1044; # 1,031 
\ and t ts and coat 137 138 | 137 137 138 | 141 | 141 | 138 | 135 | r 135 127 138 7. 
ut ‘ ’ } na ROT } | | 

= thousand a 254 | 254 253 251 251 | 259 | 263 261 253 | r 245 r 234 238 
WW t vuterwear ic | 305 207 | 275 296 303 317 | 305 | 267 249 r 255 r 273 297 

Paper and al , 1} roducts dk | 418 | 421 427 428 423 | 423 424 $27 424 r 426 r4i8 r4i8 e414 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills...do____| 210 | 210 211 212 209 | 209 209 | 212 213} =" 215 r2i4 214 - 

Printing, publishing, and allied neuen 510 514 BLS 518 510 510 512 510 | 510 512 508 51 » 513 
Newspapers do 151 | 150 | 150 | 152 149 150 | 150 151 152 152 151 151 eee 
( mm rcial printing... do 167 | 170 170 | 171 170 170 170 168 168 169 167 Bee Adidewcecee 

’ Revised »® Preliminary. 


$Figur e 5 for 1939-46 on the revised basis for the indicated series, available since publication of the 1951 STaTIsTICAL SUPPLEMENT, will be shown later. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | q.4. | N _ 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ~ — " | October ae toor ~ | January Br ae March A pril May June Suly August | © pte n- 
: ‘ i . | - im 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
= 
EMPLOY MENT—Continued 
Production workers in mfg. industries—Cor 
Total (U. 8. Dept. of Labor)—Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries—Continued 
Chemicals and allied products thousands t 2 2 24 526 532 ) 38 31 oN 9 9 13 
Industrial organic chemicals lo 158 159 l 161 163 163 167 168 170 72 3 : 
Products of petroleum and coal lo 189 x 19 19 190 19] 192 104 104 in re 8 » 197 
Petroleum refiningt io 145 47 148 17 147 148 149 150) 15] 154 { ‘ ' 
Rubber products ic 215 219 229 229 229 229 2 219 on 7 2 : 219 214 
Tires and inner tubes i 2 2 } 2 91 9] RR 87 KX P . 
Leather and leather products i 72 67 f 59 4 74 371 14 > 
Footwear (except rubber do 237 234 22¢ 229 234 239 237 22 a1 299 z 
Manufacturing peoaeiien worker empl it 
index, unadjusted (U.S. Dept. of Lal 
* oo 158.9 6 ] 2 59. 4 158.9 161.0 161 1 158. ¢ ) 159. ¢ 
Manufacturing production-worker employment 
index, adjusted (Federal Reserve) 1939= 100 156 7.7 157.7 158. 1 159. 7 161.3 161.4 61.7 161.3 2 8.4 6.9 
Miscellaneous employment data: 
Federal and State highways, total§ number 327, 953 317, 566 29 19 250, 137 228, 239 221. 485 933. 036 258 90] OR, 234 15. 230 2 } 8 ARG 
Construction (Federal and State l 145, 988 140, 543 116, 639 79, 857 62.18] 5A 283 67. 538 9? 164 115 482 130° 39 a AF 
Maintenance (State). do 126, 664 123, 493 122, 681 118, 487 114. 450 113. &5¢ 114. 118 14, 672 118. 484 % RSG % (24 20 4 
Federal civilian employees: 
United States thousands 1, 945 1,977 2, 005 2,024 2. 082 2 14¢ 2. 196 2. 240 2 273 93 9 334 2 34 >» 290 
Washington, D. C. , Metropolit in area__do 219 222 22¢ 228 234 40) 14 247 248 Ff 258 ‘ , 280 
Railway employees (class I steam railways ’ 
le el a ae eee thousands 1, 31¢€ 1, 324 1, 322 ] 1, 286 1, 287 1, 309 321 24 
Indexes: E 
0 SE 1935-39= 100 125. 8 126. 6 12¢ 125. 1 122.9 122.8 124.9 126. 1 126. 4 97 27.0 : » 1%. 1 
a Se d 122. 8 122. 5 125. 2 27.1 127.8 125. 9 128. ( 128. 1 126. 9 25.2 24 9124.4. » 123.0 
PAYROLLS 
Manufacturing production-worker payroll index, 
unadjusted (U. 8S. Dept. of Labor 1939=— 10 403. 2 415.8 $14. ¢ 42¢ 124.0 430. 0 435. ( $33. 2 428. 4 434 3 $24 ] 94 
LABOR CONDITIONS 
Average weekly hours per worker (U. S. Dept. of 
szabor): 
All manufacturing industries _ ___ ours 41.0 41.3 {1 41.4 41 40.9 { 41. 40.7 10.7 ‘ 0 4 oil 
Durable-goods industries 41.7 $2 41.8 2.2 41.5 41. ¢ ‘ 42. ( 41.8 11.8 4 a 
Ordnance and accessories lo 43. 1 43. 2 43. 4 42 42 42.7 H (2.7 43 12.4 ‘ ‘ 43.8 
Lumber and wood products (except fur * . 
ture)__._. u 41.2 41.9 { 41.4 40. 5 40. 5 40. ¢ 41.4 $1 41.9 8 40.8 40.9 
Sawmills and planing mills 4( 41.8 ; 41.0 4 39.9 10.1 41.1 41 41.5 ‘ ‘ 
Furniture and fixtures : i 42. 42 42 42 41.8 42. 2 42 4] 4 10.4 8 ‘ 
Stone, clay, and glass products. i 41.5 42. 5 42 42.2 41. ¢ { 4] $2.1 41.9 41.8 { 4 10 
Glass and glass products lo } 41.4 ‘ 41.0 4( 4( $1 41.3 10.4 10.4 " . : 
Primary metal industries ie 41.4 41.9 11.8 42.3 41. ¢ 41 11.8 {2.1 41.7 41.8 ‘ 41.1 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling ' 
EES hours 40. 2 41.1 40.8 41.1 40. 6 40. 0 41.3 41.6 41.1 r 41.4 41.2 40.9 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous 
ae hours 41.2 41.5 41. ( 41.7 41.5 41.3 41.3 41.9 41.8 41.9 11.2 41.8 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordr ance, ma- 
chinery, transportation equipmer ours $2.1 42.3 41.9 42.4 41.8 41.7 42.1 42.0 41.8 ‘41.8 r 41.0 H 41.7 
Heating apparatus (except electrical) and : 
plumbers’ supplies. - hour 2.3 42.4 41.6 42.1 41.4 41.5 41.9 41.5 41.2 r41.2 1.9 ) 
Machinery (except electrical) i¢ 42.4 42.9 { 43.7 43.4 43.5 43.8 13.9 43. ¢ { { ‘ i 
Electrical machinery _. ‘ 1 41.4 42.1 41.8 41.9 41.4 41.3 $ ‘ ‘ ‘ i 41.2 
Transportation equipme nt__- 40.9 41. { 41.4 9.9 10.8 $1.2 10.9 40.9 0.4 ‘ 10 & ° 
Automobiles__........---- i 40. ¢ 41.1 410.9 38.7 9.9 10.3 1.7 9.8 s 9 . oats 
Aircraft and parts__- 42.7 41.9 42.4 43.3 43.7 43.3 43.9 44 13.9 13.8 ‘ 
Ship and boat building and repai 8 . 8.7 9.9 8.7 410.4 40. 2 } 8 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Railroad equipment i 40.4 40. ( 40.2 40.9 41.0 410.8 {1 { 41.2 { ‘ 
Instruments and related products 42.5 42.5 42.4 42. ¢ 41.8 42.2 42 (2.5 42 42. . ‘ » 42 ¢ 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries i 42.1 12.3 42.2 41.7 41.3 11.6 41 41.3 40. 7 40.8 8 40. ( 2 
Nondurable-goods industries___- i 40.1 40.3 4 4( 40. 2 40.0 40.0 9 7 »2 r29 4 , . 
Food and kindred products. -_- i 42. ( 41. ¢ 41.9 42.3 41.8 41.0 41.0 41.2 41.6 11.9 ‘ ‘ 9 0 
Meat products. -_-_-_- oe 41.7 40.8 13.4 45.2 42.8 9.9 40. 6 41.2 41. 41.8 41 8 , 
Dairy products......._...-_- 44.7 14.5 14 44.3 14 14.1 44.4 44.3 $5 4 ‘ ‘ 
Canning and preserving i 44.1 40. 5 Rf 7.4 8 7.8 7 8.7 3] ‘ 
Bakery products_........... ! 41.2 11.4 { 41. ¢ 41.3 1.5 { ‘1. ¢ 41.9 19 ‘ “1 
Ss a A RATT 41.2 41. 40.9 40). € 41.2 40.3 40.5 40.5 41.2 ‘ ‘ 4) 8 
Tobacco manufactures. _- x lc 39. 2 8. 3 7.8 £9 8 17.9 36. 8 6.8 7 ) g , ‘ 
Textile-mill products_____.__. 40.7 40. € 40.7 40. 8 4 40.8 4 9 Tr X 5 ‘ 5370 
Broad-woven fabric mills i 41.1 10.9 4 41.4 { $1.2 41.2 40.9 9 54 { 
Knitting mills... .. 38. 9 1.2 38.7 38, 1 37.9 8.8 38 6.7 ; é 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
hour 35.7 7.3 6.9 6. 6 6. 9 7.8 7. 4 6.5 5.3 , , { r f : 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats i 35. 4 7.9 7.9 7 7. ¢ 8. 0 Sf 7.5 f r 36.0 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
a. hour 37. 4 8.3 7 17.0 37 | 7.4 a7 9 a7 0 ss F a ‘ 
Women’s outerwear lo 32. 2 4.7 $f 35 3¢ 6.7 35.9 5.1 4.3 . 18 
Piper end pre peewee i 44.0 44. | 14 44.5 43.8 13.4 43.7 13.7 43.4 { 1: {2.8 42 
ulp, paper, and paperboard mills ] 44.3 14.5 44.4 44.9 44.7 14.5 44.7 44.8 i4.¢ 14 ’ ‘ 
Ba gg os Ar ng and allied industries 
our 19.2 if 2 , 8 38.9 IR 4 a2 GO i G 7 282 2 e ’ e @ 
Newspapers. - - - dimes i 36.9 6.8 2 . Tl 6. 0 36 8. 8 6.7 + 3 , 
Commercial printing . d 40. ¢ ) { 41.0 40. € 39.4 4 40.0 .7 )8 " ) 
Chemicals and allied products i 11.8 42.0 $2 $2.1 42.0 41.8 4) {1.8 41.7 $1.7 1.4 » 42 
Industria] organic chemicals 1¢ 40. 8 40.9 41.2 41.2 41.0 10.8 41.2 11.3 ‘1 ‘ 
Products of petroleum and coal i 41.7 { 41.2 41.0 10.6 40. ¢ ‘ 0.9 ‘ r 8 41.3 
Petroleum refiningt--_- ee, ae 41.2 41.1 4 40.7 40.7 4( 40. 2 10.9 40) 10.4 { { 
Rubber products. Saleen i 41.9 41.9 ‘ 41. ¢ 10.4 8. 9 4( 40. ( $] 11.9 ‘ ‘ >a 
Tires and inner tubes i i 40.9 10 2 39.9 84 7. 7.( 9.4 °41.7 ‘ 41.8 
Leather and leather products_ ( 38. 1 7.8 38 8.7 39. 2 aR. 4 f { 6.7 f F 2 
Footwear (except rubber do 37. ¢ 6.7 37. 4 38.3 38.8 | 37.9 | 4 | 2 9 6 
* Revised. » Preliminary. tSee note marked ‘‘t” on p. S-11 


§Total includes State engineering, supervisory, and administrative employees not shown separately. 





November 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 1951 2 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the |... | eetaciad = > . | Santon. 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | — | October — <a January — | March April | May June July August — 

ee , — laa . 
‘ r SLs be T T ‘ T ‘ . 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
LABOR CONDITIONS—Continued 
Average W per worker, ete.—Continued 
Not ndustries 
Mit 
M hours 2.2 43.9 43.0 43.9 43.7 43.7 43.3 44.0 44.2 °41.8 r41.8) 45.0 
Ar do 34.5 37.2 31.0 32.8 35.9 30.2 23.1 21. ¢ 30.1 31.0 35.4 26.3 
I ao 35. 5 36. 1 36.4 38. 5 37.6 34.1 33. 6 33. 9 33.3 ° 34.8 * 32.1 34.1 
( tural-gas production 
j tural-gas production 
hours 40. 5 41.4 40. € 40.2 40. 6 40.5 40. 6 41.2 40.4 ° 40.4 * 42.2 40.2 
N 1 quarrying do 45.1 45.8 14.9 43.5 43.3 42.0 43. ( 45.0 45.7 45.7 45.7 | 46.5 
( do 7.7 s 38. 0 37.3 37.1 35.7 36 37.4 38. 3 ’ 38.4 39.0 39.1 | 
N jo $1.5 42 40.9 40.2 39.4 37.7 38 40.3 41.8 °41.3 ’ 43.0 42.8 
B do 56. 7 7.4 37 36. 7 36.7 35. 3 35. 8 36.8 37.5 37.7 ’ 38.0 38. 1 
Trans} ! tilit 
I t lines do 45.1 3 45. € 46.3 45.9 46.0 45.7 45.9 46.5 46.8 ’ 46.1 45.6 
de iG. f 4 38.0 39. 1 38.9 39. 2 38. 9 38. 7 39.0 39.4 39.8 39. 2 
do 44. ¢ s 44.4 44.5 44.5 44.7 44. f 44. ¢ 45.4 45.1 44.5 44.6 
( t s do 41.¢ ) 41.5 42.0 41.5 42.0 41.5 41.5 41.5 11.7 41.9 41.9 
Tr 
Vi do 40.7 40.9 40.8 41.2 40.8 40. € 40. ¢ 40. € 40. 6 40.7 40.5 40.8 
R 
( neous 6.4 f 26. 0 38.2 6. 7 6. 3 35.8 35.9 36 ’ 37.0 36.8 a 
| ce 40.4 40. ( 40.0 40.3 39.9 39. 5 39.3 0. ¢ 10.5 41.1 41.1 ~ 
‘ ies dealers.. do 45. ¢ 45.9 45.8 46.0 45.7 45 45.4 45 45.6 45.4 45.3 
H do 43.5 44. ( 43. f 43.9 43.4 43.2 43 413.3 43.4 * 43.4 43.4 | 43.3 
I do 4! 41.( 40.8 41.2 41.0 40 40.9 41.1 41.4 41.5 41.4 40.9 
( ‘ nts de 4) 41.0 $1.2 41.1 41.4 40. 1 40). 2 42.4 43.1 42.6 41.8 40.7 
Indt ke 1 lock-out 
B 
VW number 52] 5a 329 218 400 350 350 350 400 375 425 425 400 
VW thous | 270 19 200 61 185 22) 140 165 15 190 250 25) 200 
Ir nth 
VW nut 520) RO} 605 423 550 550 5) 550 580 560 600 625 600 
VW thousar 1) 531) 18 114 215 300 2N0) 235 20 20 320 350 340 
M " de 3. 510 2 500 2, 050 912 1, 200 1, 700 2 300 1, 850 1,73 1, 600 1.7%) 2, 750 2, 400 
Pe time $x 32 27 12 15 25 29 . 25 22 21 23 32 34 
wv. 8 I t & e placement wt les _ " 
N thousands 618 612 15 421 486 438 513 552 610 585 586 628 621 

Ir . ‘ do 55S 7H 007 1, O51 1, O80 770 719 983 gOS 1, 118 1, 086 950 724 
( do 3, 203 3, 141 50 873 923 3, 845 3, 627 3, 534 3, 977 3, 704 4,042 4, 071 3, 329 
. Re k ge do SOM 652 734 832 983 883 807 740 773 821 748 801 758 

Ar t of payment thous. of dol 64, 458 57, 533 62, 389 66, 969 91, 560 71, 369 71, 584 62, 204 70, 799 68,780 | ° 65,925 | * 75,131 62, 049 

Ve t% ‘ illow inces 
Ir thousands 5 4 5 5 4 3 2 1 1 1 1 1 i 
( do 55 30 24 25 27 19 15 y 6 | 5 5 5 3 
Ar thous. of dol 1, 126 629 487 464 554 391 315 197 146 | 97 105 | 93 | 66 

abor snufacturing establishments j | 

-_ Te cumamees 5.7 2 1.0 0 5.2 15 4.6 5 4.5 4.9 42| 45] v43 
& do 4.9 { 3.8 4.6 4.1 3.8 4.1 1.6 4.8 4.3 4.4 | 5.3 > 5.1 
“a d 4 { ; } 3 3 3 4 4 4 3 .4 °.3 

- , > g 11 1.3 1.0 8 8 1.0 1.2 1.0 13 r1.4 ?1.3 
oO i 3.4 2.7 2. 1 1.7 2.1 2.1 2. 5 2.7 2.8 2.5 2.4 3.1 | ?3.1 
M do 4 ‘ 3 3 7 .6 5 4 4 x 4) ».4 
WAGES 
| | 
Averas kly earnil U. 8. Department of | | 
I : | 
All: ' 60. 64 61. 99 62. 23 63. 88 63. 76 63. 84 64. 57 64. 70 64. 55 ’ 65. O8 ’ 4.32 ’ 64.56 ? 65. 20 
7? 65.14 66. 39 66. 34 68. 32 67. 65 68.18 69. 30 69. 68 69. 60 ’ 70.27 r 60. 04 ’ 69. 76 » 70. 63 
i 67.41 68. 64 70 68. 34 69. 55 70. 92 72. 71 70. 97 72. 45 * 71.02 * 73. 36 ’ 72. 66 86 
“ luc xr f 
, | 7.84 a 8 7.( 57. 59 55. 73 M6. 13 55. 58 5S. 55 59. 72 ’ 61. 51 * 57.43 * 00.18 > 61.10 
: ill i 7.69 5s 4. 53 56, 83 54.84 55. 30 55. 06 58. 49 59. 22 ’ 00.92 ’ 56.81 | 58. 790 i.... 
' - $2 5h. 27 6. 87 56. 77 56. 93 58. 15 5S. 67 56. 06 56. 28 r 56. 03 * 55.37 | * 57.61 ? 58. 
& tue 60. &8 63.1 63. 66 63. 60 63. 48 63. 1! 64.53 65. 09 65. 11 65. 25 (4. 88 ’ 64.23 » 4. 21 
61.31 ‘ 67.03 65. 89 66. 10 65. 04 66.17 66. 91 65. 81 ’ 65. 97 67.14 62.05 | . 
I ; 69. 10 69.8 70.14 74. 3 74.42 73. 12 75. 11 75. 70 75. 02 76. 08 * 75.12 °74.59 |) » 75.25 
‘ rks d rolling 
do 69.3 68.8 69 75.2 76. 41 74.16| 77.38 77.92) 90! *78.70! "7340! 76.77] 
i ‘ fi g ‘ rife , | 
doll 64. 44 66. 4 67.7 60.4 70. 67 69. 18 69.14 70. 18 70. 18 * 70.73 70. 41 71.14 
I ‘ wdnance 
| | 
' zig dollar 65. 72 06. 66. 20 OR. 2 67.80 68. 18 69 69. 51 69. 18 r 00.43 * 67.98 68.35 | » 69. 51 
iratu except elec cal | | 
ul doll 66. 83 68. 0 67. 27 68. 88 68.8 69. 60 70. 89 70. 22 69. 67 ’ 69. 50 ’ 66. 47 65.19 | 
h le cal | 6S. O4 71.0 72. 0 74. 20 74. 47 75. OS 76. 43 76. 78 76. 30 ’ 76. 65 * 75.29 * 76.07 » 77.28 
} \ de 61. 48 64.12 64. 33 65. 1 64. 42 64. 80 65. 34 65. 58 66. 57 ’ 67.15 * 65. 85 ’ 66.18 ? 02 
1 equipment do 72. 39 73. 02 71. 78 75. 18 72. 06 74. 05 75.73 74.81 74.97 | ° 75.14 74.76 | °76.54| » 77.69 
de 73. 81 75. 21 72. 7 76. 28 71. 48 74. 29 76. 13 74. 52 74.90) *74.88| ° 73.76 76. 98 | 
par 71.18} 70.18| 71.78| 75.088 %78| 75.86| 77.35) 77.13| 77.22] 77.31| °77.87| 77.47] 
it buil und repair 62. 89 62. 89 64. 47 66. 67 64. 24 68. 80 68. 78 68. 31 68. 4¢ 70.42) * 71.50 71. 72 | 
I uipmer ! 68. 72 69. 04 69. 51 72. 52 72. 41 71. le 75.1 76. 36 76. 5 ’ 75.64 * 75. 22 75. 52 : 
I i produc i 63. 58 64. 77 65. 47 06. 75 7 67. 06 67.64 6S. 55 68. 78 oO. 44 * 68.75 ’ 69. 41 » 70. 38 
N ri do 56. 04 6. 98 57. 01 57. 50 7 58. 41 58. 18 58. 03 57.85 | "DB 56.64) » 57.12 
k > Pre y tSee note marked “}”’ on p ll. 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 








stated, statistics th rough 


nless otherwise 
1950 and ere notes are shown in the | 


Supplement to the Survey 


1951 Statistica 





WAGES—Continued 





Average weekly earnings, ete.—Continued 
All manufacturing industries—Continued 


Nondurable-gocds industries dollars 
Food and kindred products. __._- do 
Meat products___...._......._. do_.- 
Dairy products ae do 
Canning and preserving....-_____ do 
Bakery products_.__.................do 
Beverages._..___._____- i oe ee do 
Tobacco manufactures____________ do 
Textile-mill products____._______ ‘ do 
ere Sabric mills do 
Knitting mil do 
Apparel and ~ finished textile products 
dollars... 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats______do 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing.__._____ ...--~..dollars 
Women’s outerwear . do 
Paper and allied products di 
per, and paperboard m “oe do 
Printeies publishing, and allied in é 
ee i 
Commercial printing... ._______- do 
Chemicals and aliied products do 
Industrial organic chemicals____.~- io 
Products of petroleum and coal... _-- de 
Petroleum refiningt_- SS oat i 
Rubber products____._-._...------ 
Tires and inner tubes___._..--- 
Leather and leather products d 
Footwear (except rubber) ._...-_- de 
Nonmanufacturing industries: 
Mining: 
ES iT 
Se in i A i 
Bituminous coal... _- i 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas productio 


Petroleum and natural-gas produc tior 


Nonmetallic mining and quarryi d 
Contract construction . io 
Nonbuilding construction j 
Building construction ‘ i 

Transportation and public utilities: 
Local railways and bus lines______- d 
a IT do 
A do 
Gas and electric utilities... ........_- do 
Trace: 
ees do 
Retail trade: 
General-merchandise stores_ - . _- do 
Food and liquor stores. ____- do 
Automotive and accessories dealers___do 
inance: 
a and trust companies. _- do 
ce: 
Hotels, year-round. -__.........--. do 
a ae innasmenes ; d 
Cleaning and dyeing plants FE do 


Average hourly earnings (U. 8. Department of 
Labor): 
Ali manufacturing industries____.__.- dollars 
Durable-goods industries... _.___- do 
Ordnance and accessories - -- - -- de 
Lumber and wood products (except furni- 


ture)_....-. dollars 
Sawmills and planing mills.. do 
Furniture and fixtures-- do 
Stone, clay, and glass products_. do 
Glass and ~_ products._. do 
Primary meta] industries do 


Blast furnaces, steel] works, and rolling millist 


dollars 
roa smelting and refining of nonfe rrous 
Sebenitiets dolla 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- 
chinery, transportation equipment 


| 
| 





di llars 

Heating apparatus (eneept « electrical) and 

plumbers’ supplies , dollars 
Machinery (except electrical)... __- do 
Blectrical machinery ...............- do 
‘Transportation capes Ti eiiteceaesties do 
cca ccudeocons ...do 
Aircraft and parts. din dilate do 
Ship and boat building and repairs___do 
Railroad equipment..__- ....do 
Instruments and related products__....do 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries_......... do 
Nondurable-goods industries_........... do 
Food and kindred products.__....._. do 
ATT do 
_ =e do 
Canning and preserving........ do 
Bakery products__...........-- do 
a do 


* Revised. » Preliminary. 


{See note marked “‘}’ 














1950 
| | 
Septem- | .- | Novem- | Decem- Febru- , | 
- | October oe ae ; January | — March April 
_ : | 
> F 7 yA’y" T > T r T . 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
| | i j 
| | | 
| | 
| 
} 
z an | —— | 
55. 30 6. 58 7.19 8. 44 58.32 58. 40 8.16 
6. 36 | 6. 83 58. 08 9. 85 59. 04 59. 12 9 64 
62. 59 61. 24 65. 49 69. 92 60. 25 61. 92 62. 91 
56. 81 56. 74 56. € 7. 68 59. 45 | 5O ON 10. 47 
47.18 49. 05 48. OF 46, 82 49. 84 48. 64 0. 39 
53. 85 54.19 4.47 55. 04 55. 49 2 6.37 
67. S€ 68. 14 67. 81 68. 78 71.13 72. 35 71.97 
42.02 41. 21 42.4 43.72 43.17 42. ( 42. 58 
49.98 52. 5S 19 3 7 3 O4 53. 34 52 87 
49. 90 53.17 68 4 36 f4, 22 53. 72 ar 
45. 6 47.67 47 47. 24 49. 24 48. 54 46. 76 
43. 09 45. 51 44 45. 88 47.42 48.38 47.27 44.97 
47.7 1.77 2 7 2 6.32 7.1 4.90 
37. 18 8.38 8 8. 59 11 ), 68 40.17 8 06 
46.4 7 4 {8 1. 84 Ol i O8 5? 49 is 7 
2. 1 f 27 f 12 HH. 44 f OH 6 f OH. lf 6 s 
66, 89 67. X 0. 63 70. 89 70. 49 80 71. 37 
74. 48 74, 22 2 76. 42 74. 22 75. 74 75. 78 
R] ] RI 07 BR? 29 a 42 79 12 &2 Sv UA 
73. 61 73. 78 73. 42 75. 74. 58 75. 52 74. 7 
64.1 64. 55 65. 52 66. 43 66. 99 67. 4 67. 84 
67. 52 67. 98 69. 34 69. 75 70.11 71 71. 82 
76. 7 77.71 8.32 78. 32 78. 58 78.9 1.33 
79. 72 a). o R1. 64 81.03 8 81.89 7 
66 8 6, 29 ‘ 2 68. 76 66. 78 f RN ‘ ” 
75. 4€ 73.12 73. 7 76. 21 73. 69 66.9 71.4 7 
45. 72 4 ‘ +4 $7. 2t 48. 30 49.4 15 if, f 
4 2 a 7 4 Z 14 2 $5. 8&8 46.99 if_4 { f 
ty se i 4 Zz 7 74 4¢ 72 ~ $. 62 
68 7 ) t é 4 71 A vy) AR 47 
l 72. 99 73. 27 7 7 76. € 75. ¢ 74. 75. € 
7 7 7 y. 7 8 76. 77.1 76. € ao. 30 
62 4 62.12 f ” 60. 77 43. 74 f Ss 
75. Sf 77. 92 2 77. 3€ 77. 61 75. 47 76. 99 79 
75. SF 77. 66 2 7 8 74 72. 2D 74.19 78. 2¢ 
75, Sf 77.87 78. 07 77. 80 78 76. 14 77. 44 79.7 
ay 42 Mrs R. 2 Ao. O48 70. 2 ) 7 2 70. 92 
BS Ri 6.18 54.04 30 6.41 7. 58 5. 52 6.12 
64.49 74 ; f 05 4 f4. St i. 4. 40 
67 67.9. 8. 68 71.31 7 5 71. 3 7 { 0.38 
60. & 68 f a) 63. 49 f 44 63. 62 63.02 63. 95 
6.11 f 1 24 37. 02 ~ ? 7.4 6.44 f ~ 
2.12 ~ 2.4 2.91 52.69 2 2 - 
2 2 f 04 7 t 53 64. 48 a t ‘ 29 tw 4 
46. 7 47.78 48 s 18. 66 49. 28 49 40.7 is 
4 4. 67 ‘ 35.16 +. SY 4 1. 6S Ww 
} 79 we f . f 6.2 | . 7 2 
42. 5 2.1 $2.2 42. 29 4 41.78 44.14 4.W) 
1.479 1. 501 4 1. 543 l 1. 561 1. 571 | 1. 578 
1. 562 1. 57 1. 587 1. 619 1. 630 1. 639 1. 654 1. 659 
1. 564 1. 529 Lf 1. 608 1. 656 1. 661 1. 687 1. 662 
1. 404 404 ] 1. 391 1. 37¢ 1. 386 1. 369 | 1.424 
1. 407 1. 401 1. 389 1. 386 1. 371 1. 368 1.373 | 1. 423 
1.301 1.32 1. 342 1. 362 1.378 1. 387 | 1. 386 
1. 467 1. 485 1. 507 1. 526 | 1. 529 1. 540 1. 54 
1. 572 1. 5Sé 2 1. 607 1. 628 | 1.614 1.614 | 1. 630 
1. 669 1. 666 678 1. 758 1. 789 1.779 | 1. 797 1. 758 
1. 724 1. 6&8 602 1. 830 1, 882 1. 854 1. 873 1. 873 
1. 564 1. 60f 1. 652 1. 666 1. 708 1. 67 1. 674 1. 67 
1. 561 1. 57€ 1. 580 1. 610 1. 622 1. & 1. 652 1. 655 
1. 580 1. HOF 1.617 | 1, 636 1. 663 1. 677 692 1. 602 
1. 626 1. 655 1. 675 1. 698 1. 71¢ 1. 726 1. 745 1. 749 
1. 48 1.523 1. 539 1. 555 1. 55¢ 1. 569 1. 582 1. 588 
1.770 1. 781 1. 790 1. 816 1. 806 1. 81 1, 838 1. 829 
1. 818 1, 836 1. 842 1, 865 1. 847 1, 862 1. 889 1. 877 
1. 667 1. 675 1. 693 1. 734 1. 757 1. 752 1. 762 1. 755 
1. 642 | 1. 642 1. 666 1. 671 1. 660 1. 703 1. 711 1.712 
1. 701 1. 726 1. 729 1. 773 1. 766 1. 744 1. 829 1, 864 
1. 498 1. 524 1. 544 1. 567 1. 574 1. 589 1, 599 1. 613 
1.331 1.347 l l 1.379 1. 389 1. 404 1. 402 1. 40. 
1 379 1. 404 1.419 1. 443 1. 456 1. 458 1. 460 1. 465 
1 342 1. 366 1. 386 1.415 1. 438 1. 440 1. 442 1. 448 
1. 501 1. 501 1. 509 1. 547 1. 38 1. 510 1. 525 1. 527 
1. 271 1. 275 284 1. 302 1. 340 1. 348 1. 351 1. 347 
l 148 1. 211 1. 245 1. 252 1. 290 1. 202 1. 207 1. 302 
1. 307 1. 309 1.319 1.323 1.324 1. 337 1. 333 1. 35! 
1. 647 1. 662 1. 658 1, 604 1. 738 1. 765 1. 769 1.777 


’on p. 8-11. 


1951 


May 





| 


June 


November 1951 


ie 
Septem. 


July gust | 
11} August ber 
= ———ae 
| 
Ae ; 99 p AR 41 
61. 36 | ° 61.36 
r 68.47 A786 
62. 24 60,89 
48. 64 > oO 
57. 89 68 
4 19 
4 v P 45.70 
19.7 s 48. 88 
‘ 18, 28 
44.¢ 44 
15. 24 7 45.72 
ty 
‘ 
J 60. 29 
0 66 
~ x? OO 
1¢ 1.48 
: 5 OS. 42 
- 7 82. 40 
by a3. 04 
x } 70. 42 
i 1.43 45.13 
iv 
M 
a3 4 84 62 
‘ 6. 
‘ 19 
4 4 
44.4 | “ 
¥ »~s 1.612 
R4 6s 1. 702 
5 1. 732 
1.44 47 44 
44. 1. 464 
WV 412 4! 
‘1 v 1. 566 
As | 616 
7 | Si 1, 831 
. * rd 
1. 667 
‘ 42 
Pp 1.789 
634 H2t 1. 651 
xO aTF 1. 881 
4 4 
7 B1 
772 WS 
RA KAM 
6 637 1.652 
1.414 4if 1. 421 
1% 48 1.490 
161 $50 1. 461 
638 4 
1. 2] On4 
] wf) 
1, 804 l 42 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 

















Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 








WAGES—Continued 


Continued 


Average hourly earnings, etc 
Continued 


All manufacturing industries 





Nondurable-goods industries—Continued 
Tobacco manufactures dollars 
Textile-mill products do 

Broad-woven fabric mills do 

Knitting mills do 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
dollars 

Men's and boys’ suits and coats do 

Mer boys’ furnishings and work | 

clothing dollars 

Women's outerwear do 

Paper and allied products do 





Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills do 
Printir publishing, and allied industries 
dollars 
Newspapers do 
Cor il printing do 
Chemicals and allied products do 
Industrial organic chemicals do 
Products of petroleum and coal do 
Petroleum refining? do 
Rubber products do 
iif nd inner tubes do 
Leat! i leather products dk 
Footwear (except rubber do 
Non turing industries: 
Mir 
Me do 
Ay do 
Bit ck 
Cru eum and natural-gas production 
Pe ind natural-gas production 
dollars 
N c mining and quarrying ke 
Cont m do 
Nonbu ‘ truction do 
Buildir nstruction do 
Tra t ind public utilities 
I “ and bus lines do 
I ‘ do 
1 do 
(3 ele utilities do 
Tra 
W i ade do 
Reta ace 
General-merchandise stores do 
I und liquor store Ao 
Autor tive and accessories dealers do 
Serv 
H round do 
Laur do 
( ur and dyeing plants do 
M crilane A sta 
Constr x ites (E. N.R 
: dol per hr 
Skills t do 
Farm wa ate without board or room (quar- } 
t dol. per hr 
Railw " average, class I ) | 
Road wages, common labor do 
BANKING 
Acceptance nd commercial paper outstanding 
Banker eptances mil. of dol 
Commercial paper do 
Agricu yutstanding of agencies super- 


Farm Credit Administration 




































































Tota mil. of dol 
Farnu tgace loans, total do 
Federal land banks -_ .......- do 
Land Bank Commissioner do 
Loa eratives..... do 
Sh credit Ss do 
Bank det al (141 centers) do 
New Y Kk City do 
Outside w York City do 
Federal Reserve banks, condition, end of month 

Assets, tota mil. of dol 
Reserv ink credit outstanding, total do 
unt nd advances do 
I ted States Government securities_..do 
Gold certificate reserves do 
Liabilities, total do 
Deposits, total do 
Member-bank reserve balances do 
Excess reserves (estimated do 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation do 

keser ratio percent 


’ Revised » Preliminary. 


} See 





1950 1951 be 
| 
Septem- Novem- | Decem- Febru- , tem- 
oe October - cor January ary March | April | May June July | August — 
—_ = — ' - = 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
| | | 
| | 
| ' 
J 
i 
1.072 | 1. 076 1.123 1.124 1.140 | 1. 139 1. 142 1. 157 | 1. 161 r1.174 r 1.183 ’ 1.155 » 1.134 
1. 228 1. 295 | 1. 307 1.313 1. 320 1. 322 1.317 | 1.325 | 1. 324 1.323 r 1.315 * 1.305 » 1.321 
1.214 1. 300 1. 306 | 1.313 1.317 1.316 1. 304 | 1.319 | 1.320 r 1.319 1.314 i  Ppaeweceses 
1173; 1216) 1238) Lao] 1.265) 1260] 1.274 | baa) 1am) rie) + 1.280 1, 262 
1. 207 1. 220 1. 206 1. 257 1. 285 1. 290 1. 264 1. 232 1, 234 ri. 248 1, 278 1.204 > 1,288 
1.349 1. 366 1. 387 | 1.474 1. 469 | 1. 482 1. 480 1. 464 | 1, 468 ’ 1. 468 r 1,452 1,470 ‘ 
| } 
4 1.002 1.022 1.043 1.057 | 1.061 | 1. 060 | 1.053 | 1. 050 r 1.052 r 1.053 1.054 
1. 442 1. 468 1. 398 1.477 1. 528 | 1. 528 | 1. 462 1.378 | 1.379 r 1.406 r 1.516 1. 526 iat 
1. 434 1. 438 1.472 1. 493 1. 506 | 1. 506 | 1.514 | 1. 519 | 1, 519 1. 521 r 1. 539 ° 1.520 > 1.529 
1. 510 1. 510 1. 55 1. 573 1. 586 1.584] 1.584 1.593} 1.501 1. 599 1. 618 1, 601 
1. 900 1. 903 1. 901 1. 920 1. 908 1. 933 1. 947 1. 948 1. 955 r 1.954 ° 1.953 °1,951 » 1.276 
2. 198 2. 203 2.212 2. 242 2. 210 2. 221 2.244 2. 255 2. 275 * 2. 266 * 2. 265 2. 259 ” 
1. 813 1. 849 1. 831 1. 844 1. 837 1. 859 1. 87 1. 869 1. 879 r 1. 881 r 1.876 1, 876 : 
1. 535 1. 537 1. 560 1. 578 1. 595 1. 607 | 1.612 1, 623 | 1. 634 * 1. 648 1, 665 * 1,651 » 1.629 
1. 655 1. 662 1. 683 1. 693 1.710 | 1.7: 1.727 | 1. 739 | 1. 745 * 1.755 * 1. 769 1.752 |... oa 
1. 841 1. 868 1.901 1.901 1.941 1. 932 1. 044 1. 974 1, 988 ’ 1.905 2.008 * 1.985 » 2.000 
1. 935 1. 969 2. 006 1. 991 2. 038 2. 032 2. 037 2. 075 2. 093 r 2.098 2.110 2. 083 ; 
1, 589 1. 582 1. 603 1. 653 1. 653 1. 629 1. 647 1. 649 1. 660 ’ 1.701 * 1.725 °1.702 * 1.705 
1, 845 1.819 1. 838 1. 910 1.919 1. 886 1. 899 1. 806 1. 927 ° 1.977 2.015 1, 986 ; 
1. 200 1. 218 1. 225 1. @ 1. 24° 1. 261 1. 269 1. 278 1. 282 r 1.278 r 1.270 "1,272 » 1. 282 
1. 152 1. 165 1,173 1.177 1. 198 1.211 1. 225 1. 233 1. 230 r 1.230 1. 221 8. SRB bcnoss 
1. 573 1. 591 1. 626 1. 675 1.701 1. 681 1, 682 1. 696 1, 696 r 1.696 | 1. 724 ic 7 Aaa 
1. 984 2.032 1. 963 1. 986 1. 987 2. 207 2. 194 2. 185 2. 215 * 2. 224 r 2.246 Ret atl 
2. 026 2.022 2.013 2. 020 2. 038 | 2. 219 2. 222 2.231 | 2. 218 * 2.232 * 2. 255 See Lesensewvas 
1.814 1. 876 1. 877 1. 880 1. 804 1.905 | 1.889 1.949 1.938} *1.949| +197 1,942 . 
1. 385 1. 398 1. 410 1. 428 1. 431 1. 447 1. 462 1. 464 1, 471 1.484) + 1.500 1.508 |... 200. 
2 013 2.024 2.040 2.074 2. 092 2.114 2. 121 2.122 2. 131 | 2. 146 2. 150 fy acm 
1. 828 1. 827 1. 844 1. 880 1. 806 1.915 1. 927 1. 942 1. 944 ‘1.973! + 1.991 tj eee 
2. 067 2 O82 2. 093 2. 120 2. 135 2. 157 | 2. 163 2. 167 2. 182 2. 194 * 2.195 2. 221 — 
1. 495 1. 496 1. 497 1.511 1. 530 1. 536 | 1. 541 1. 545 1. 552 | 1. 55S | r 1. 584 1. 586 | ~ 
1. 409 1. 426 1. 422 1. 440 1. 450 1. 469 1. 453 1. 450 1. 451 r1.475| + 1,490 1, 502 | ms 
1. 446 1. 445 1. 447 1. 452 1. 451 1.451 1. 449 1. 444 1, 453 | 1.451 | 1. 590 1, 580 
1. 619 | 1. 625 1. 643 1. 670 1. 690 1. 699 1. 690 1. 696 } eh 706 °1.704| + 1.708 1.712 
1, 497 1. 508 1. 519 | 1. 41 1. 555 | 1. 567 | 1. 567 1. 575 1. 571 1. 581 & 1. 587 & 3 
992 992 979 969 1. 036 1.031 | 1.018 1. 030 1.034 1.033! + 1.085 1.028 
1. 200 1. 205 1. 310 1.313 1. 232 1. 334 | 1. 339 1. 343 1.346) ° 1. 351 1.349 1.350 | — 
1. 393 1. 393 1.377 1. 381 1.411 | 1. 432 1. 438 1. 458 | 1. 465 ° 1.470 | 1. 474 Sil i wbatemate 
J | | 
7R3 7a 795 80! 804 81! 801 806 807 | r. 812 814 812 
870 . 873 879 883 . 895 895 901 908 | 917 917) +.914 c  ) 
1. 023 | 1. 028 1. 025 1. 029 1. 047 1. 042 1. 051 1. 059 1.065 | * 1.067 1.063 ey Mild 
| 
1. 41 1. 48 1. 574 1. 574 1. 585 1. 593 1, 505 1. 595 | 1. 608 | 1. 615 1. 629 1, 687 1, 687 
2. 554 2. 565 2. 571 2. 577 2. 604 2. 615 2. 619 2. 619 2. 629 | 2648) 2.688 2. 701 2. 701 
6 79 | .78 | 82 | ©.7%3 
1. 586 1. 566 1. 587 1. 603 5R5 1, 659 1. 681 1. 716 1.725 | 1. 751 1. 768 1, 746 | 
1. 23 a 1. 30 1. 23 1. 24 | 
e. or — = | i i | | i 
| | 
| 
| 
397 383 383 394 453 470 479 456 417 425 380 384 | 375 
308 312 325 333 356 39 381 387 331 336 368 | 377 
1, 838 1, 861 1, 986 CO gee Tee | 2,120 
QRS 989 gus 1,012 seueeunil 1,020 
“41 O46 958 4, Re ee | 985 
47 43 eS 40 on , RR eee 35 
269 305 331 350 356 361 | 339 323 310 315 | 333 347 | 360 
582 M46 519 522 551 592 650 700 7 771 | 791 7 749 
| 
110, 107 111, 974 110, 132 125, 435 123, 224 101, 437 129, 112 114, 898 116, 572 120, 698 110, 756 111,190 | 107, 504 
44, 910 43, 83 43, 740 52, 590 48, 207 39, 067 53, 171 45, 477 45, 375 48, 588 43, 224 41,363 | 41,145 
65, 197 68, 137 66,392 | 72,845 75, 017 62, 370 75, 941 69, 421 71,197 | 72,110 67, 532 69, 827 | 66, 3. 
| | 
45, 604 44,826 45,448) 47,172] 47,738 | 47,368 | 47,978 | 46,883 47,174| 47,634 | 47,547] 47,755| 40,116 
20, 340 19, 708 20, 638 22, 216 23, 051 23, 188 24, 150 23, 560 23, 481 24, 043 24, 033 24, 309 | 25, 058 
72 116 161 67 798 | 308 275 283 529 53 277 552 190 
19, 572 19, 2452 19, 693 20, 778 21, 484 21, 881 22, 910 22, 742 22, 509 22, 982 23, 078 23, 127 23,734 
22, 235 22, 045 21, 798 21, 458 21, 160 20, 852 20, 567 20, 567 20, 508 20, 514 20, 504 20, 611 20, 775 
45, 604 44, 826 45, 448 47,172 47, 738 47, 368 47, 978 46, 883 47,174 47,634 | 47, 547 47,755 | 49,116 
19, 197 18, 398 18, 682 19, 810 20, 998 20, 704 21, 450 20, 748 20,381 | 20, 598 2, 606 20, 678 21, 453 
16, 709 16, 514 16, 763 17, 681 18, O84 19, 066 19, O14 18, 901 18, 536 | 19, 020 18, 863 19, 181 19, 391 
888 | 58g 645 1,172 937 700 647 452 330 | 416 467 717 560 
22, 997 23, 075 23,397 | 23, 587 23, 026 23, 110 23, O41 23, 143 23,332 | 23,630 23, 726 24, 020 24, 148 
52.7 53.2 51.8 49.4 48.1 | 47.6 46.2 46.9 46.9 | 46.4 46.3 46.1 | 


note marked ‘*}"’ 


on p. 8-11. 


* Rate as of October 1. 





§ Rates as of October 1, 1951: Common labor, $1. 645; skilled labor, $2. 719. 
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FINANCE—Continued 


BANKING—Continued 





Federal Reserve weekly reporting m« 
condition, Wednesd: Ay nearest en 
Deposits: 
Demand, adjusted mil i] 19, 238 19, 47 5 { F { 
Demand, except interbank: 
Individuals, partnerships, and cor} tior 


States and political subdivisior 15 ” 120 
United States Government 2 : 24 0 ge 4 692 > . ~ 
Time, except interbank, total 15, 33 15, 29 245 ‘ 15, 250 , , =9 + 15 3¢ ' 3, 74 
Individuals, partnerships, and cor tior I 

; 14. 537 145 {7 14. A578 14.5 14 405 14 14. 477 14, 48 _? 14. 705 


States and political subdivisior 62 65 642 ; 69 , ‘ 
Interbank (demand and tim« l i l 10, S18 10, 78 ! \ 10, 689 1 ‘ 
Investments, total 1), 268 5 8, 039 7,312 7, 49 147 6 94 ; + 
U. 8. Government obligations, t ; wa 
guaranteed, total lol 5 , 5 2 { H 0, 791 RSF R36 0, 44 "9 
Bills. ) 2,4 2, 044 2, 4 1, 577 1,9 1, 971 1, 769 ; 2. H48 i 934 
Certificates ‘ : ; ) > 408 
Bonds and eemacmmnan oblig I i 22, 24 { i] )] ”), 8 ”). T44 0.715 y rt? 10 149 
Notes... a 7, 872 7, 760 S 7 S 384 8 ; § Q 14 : . , , 43 
Other securities _ { f 5 f 6, 482 f ( , & 408 g 19 714 
Loans, total. 28 29, 387 { 89 ) > » 498 Q 2 4% ¢ a9 
Commercial, industrial, and a ult ( 15,7 17 17 ) 18 In 7 ) 19. 18 , 42 ‘ 7 a 
To brokers and dealers in securit 1, 355 7 { , . , ) 7 . 
Other loans for purchasing or carr) rit 


Real-estate loans. _......--- 5, 035 5,12 9 5 200 F ) ‘ 
Loans of banks__..........- . ‘ 6 ‘ ‘ S 114 
Other loans a seca i 5.5 5.7 . 5 S77 4 ) ; or ‘ ‘ ~ F oie 
Money and interest rates: : : 
Bank rates on business loans: 
In 19 cities... = perce! 9 4 ( , 
New York City_____- l - 6 » = ' “9 
7 other northern and eastern cit 2 
11 southern and western cities 9 ‘ 
Discount rate (N. Y. F. R. Bank i 1. 7: 17 , 17 17 - 1 oF 1 oF 
Federal intermediate credit bank loar , 2 2. 9 6 9 » 17 ‘ » 4 
Federal land bank loans ( 1.08 { { 1. O8 108 4.08 4.08 4 OR 4 Os ‘ 4 08 4 On 
Open market rates, New York City 
Acceptances, prime, bankers’, 90 days lo 1.31 ! 1.3] ) 1s 1. ¢ 1 ¢ P r 
Commercial paper, prime, 4-6 mont i 1. Bf ; ) 1.7 , , ; 5 
Call loans, renewal (N. Y. S. E i lf 1. ¢ é 2 0 2 0 \ 9 « ; 
Time loans, 90 days (N. Y. S. E lo lf 1. ¢ f f 9 0 ' ‘ , ) 2 4 9 98 
Yield on U. 8. Govt. securities . : : _—s 
3-month bills. AEE lo F 1. 329 ‘ 1. 387 1 3a7 1 207 14 no — 44 aad 
3-5 year taxable issues. i 55 1. 65 6 1. 64 ( a7 ‘1. RF 26 ‘ Rg 7” 
Savings deposits, balance to credit of depositor . , 
New York State savings banks mil iol 11, 4 11, 464 F lf 11. HOF 7 {8 11. #6 17 . 867 | 
U. 8. postal savings 1 2 99] 9 9’ O47 9 ‘ )” ome ‘8 @ 9's "8 ona ~ ‘ ; 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


Total consumer credit, end of mont! mil] d 19, 329 1 } » 4 20, 097 19 Q 533 ) 379 ) 19. 7 ) : 2\s 
Instalment credit, total 14 89 ' 159 - rr w4 12° Got ’ 40s f 
Sale credit, total : "9 ; 7 OM =" 604 =". =" 968 7 97 = 948 ‘ { *) 
Automobile dealers 49 1 997 ‘ ~ "198 : ‘ 79 ; x 
Department stores and mail er f — 

) > ' 1 103 1 a4 4 fs / 


Furniture stores_- . } 1. 020 ; 4 
Household-appliance stores 705 7 7 4 77 f OR aT x » 508 
All other retail stores (incl. jewelry I 7 5 794 ¢ > , 69 67s ‘ P H53 


Cash loans, total. prowe i 5 4K . . — 5 BO 
Commercial banks_____- i 9 469 2” 464 94 2’ 4 2’ 4 - oF ~ e sa) 
524 524 59 . { g 5 . 


Industrial banks _-_- 29 294 292 29 289 ‘ 
Industrial-loan companies 9 201 5 m 02 ‘ O04 7 , ; 7 1 
Insured repair and modernization loar . 

if ao 14 F . f 5 mS ed sO . . si PSUS 


Small-loan companies ! 1, 02 { 1, 09 
Miscellaneous lenders F 152 1s 


Charge accounts..........--- 
Single-payment loans_____- } 25 } : ; I l ! 
Service credit _ - : 17 ; , 1 ON 1 OO 0 > 1.097 


Consumer instalment loans made during 
by principal lending institutior 
Commercia) banks - - r l as 7 ; 2 6R ‘ ) 9 1 
Credit unions___......-- 6 { , f “64 ) 79 r . , “8 
Industrial banks___- : ‘ ) . ) ‘ rr 14 ‘ 4G > 42 
Industrial-loan companies } o% ; 29 6 o7 , » 28 
Smali-loan companies 14 } { 63 1 ’ 1s4 re p 182 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Budget receipts and capenditeres: 
Receipts, total__._...__- we mil | 4, 242 2. 30 5 
Receipts, net......-.-. ‘ { : 12 14 7 , q 
Oe 7 57 ‘ ‘ , 49 ) { . ‘ . 
Income and employment taxes i i] q F 3 SF 7 818 4 ‘ 8% 5 AOL 
Miscellaneous internal revenue lo ’ 6g ‘7 ‘ 7 
All other receipts____- do 
Expenditures, total_. a do 520 17 9 742 9 12 
Interest on public debt - do 646 2" $2 , 5 15 F 
Veterans Administration do { 4 47 143 42 : 
National defense and related activiti« ie 1,0 1, 33 1. Bl 1. 65 1. 695 2 O57 2 160 , } 
All other expenditures d 1,4 142 15 1,1 "934 oF 1 167 1 ‘ 1. 533 


* Revised. » Preliminary. Beginning April 1, 19 ncludes 144 percent note of March 15, 1 134 percent not 
o'For bond yields see p. S-I9. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 


1950 








1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey —- October | 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE—Con. 
Public debt and guaranteed obligations: 
Gross debt (direct), end of month, total 
mil. of dol..| 257, 216 256, 937 
Interest-bearing, total ..d0....| 254, 968 254, 731 
Public issues . n .-do....| 221, 572 221, 191 
Special issues ad do....| 33,396 33, 539 
Noninterest bearing Sa ee 2, 247 2, 206 
Obligations guaranteed by U. 8. Government, | 
end of month mil. of dol 2 22 
U. 8. savings bonds 
Amount outstanding, end of month do 57, 473 58, 027 
Sales, series E, F, and G do 310 971 
Redemptions do 475 497 
Government corporations and credit agencies 
Assets, except interagency, total ..mil. of dol_. 24, 102 
Loans receivable, total (less reserves) = 12, 769 
lo aid agriculture do 3, 684 
To aid home owners do 1, 387 | 
To aid railroads do 113 | 
T iid other industries do. 539 
To aid banks do. 2 | 
I 1 other financial institutions .do. 708 
} loans ..do 6, 103 
All other do. 498 | 
Cor lities, supplies, and materials....do- 1, 739 
U. 8S. Government securities do. 2,112 
Other securities _.do 3, 478 
Land, structures, and equipment .do 2, 931 
All other assets . ..do 1,073 
Liabilities, except interagency, total do 2, 097 
Bonds, notes, and debentures 
Guaranteed by the United States do 19 
ot r do 1, 108 
0 bilitic do 970 
Pr t wned interest do 214 
U.s.G nment interest. do 21, 791 
Reconst t t Finance Cx. rporation, loans and 
om t cost) outstanding, end of month, 
t .-mil. of dol 1,009 997 
Ir 1 mercial enterprises, including 
IEE GENE. 6 deiccavcaunadates .-mil. of dol 518 515 
Financial institutions............... do 105 105 
R do 111 111 
St ind political subdivisions do 24 24 
{ nd Republic of the Philippines 
mil. of dol 118 113 
Mort purchased... do 97 wt 
Other ‘i do 36 3e 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Asset ] 
All Institute of Life Insurance), esti- 
mil. of dol. 62, 370 62, 706 
Si rtgagest do 56, 260 56, 374 
49 Life Insurance Association of 
Ar tota mil. of dol ’ 55, 371 55, 669 
Be tocks, t k value, total do 37, 780 37, 548 
( t t t nd foreign), total do 15, 040 14, 687 
do 12, 836 12, 32 
Pr lo ‘9 O54 10, 042 
I do 2, 975 2, G88 
Uv do 9,811 9, 831 
( do r 710 S458 
Mort ta do 12,314 12, 570 
I do r1,118 1, 125 
oO do ° 11, 196 11, 445 
I pre u tes do 2,032 2, 047 
R I do 1, 228 1, 244 
0 la do ° 1,307 1, 412 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association: 
Insur ritten (new paid-for insurance 
V t ited total mil. of dol 2, 468 2, 595 
a do 617 70 
] i di 411 500 
Ord ry. total do 1, 440 1, 395 
p England do 89 95 
M Atlantic do....| 204 320) 
I t North Central do 302 | Part) 
West North Central do... 140 128 
€ Atlantic do... 177 162 
} South Central do 4 65 
Ww outh Central do 135 | 121 
Mou 1 do 55 48 
I fle do 183 158 
Institute of Life Insurance 
Payr ts ft policyholders and beneficiaries, 
est ted total thous. of dol 280, 449 304, 642 
ID m payments do 115,933 | 141, 539 
M low me do_.. 35, 834 40, 04 
D ‘ ciate 8, 542 8, 282 
Ar do... | 19,077 | 21,056 
Surt ler i do... 52, 607 50, 362 
Pol iends do 48, 456 42, 439 
*R > Pr nary | Less than $500,000. 
tRe Jant July 1950 are shown in corresponding note in the October 










































































1951 
| Novem- Decem- _| Febru- Septem- 
hor | or January | ary March | April May | June July August = 
FINANCE—Continued 
257,077 | 256,708 256,125 | 255, 941 254, 997 254,727 | 255,003 | 255,222 | 255,657 | 256,644 257, 353 
54, 887 254, 282 253, 704 253, 382 252, 553 252, 280 252,729 | 252,852 | 253, 254, 321 254, 958 
221, 156 220, 575 219, 712 219, 448 219, 028 218, 690 218, 680 218, 198 218, 618 219, 174 219, 321 
33, 732 33, 707 33, 992 33, 933 33, 525 33, 590 34,049 34, 653 34, 707 35, 146 35, 637 
2, 189 | 2, 425 2, 421 2, 559 2, 444 2, 447 2, 364 2, 370 2, 332 2, 323 2, 395 
24 24 18 | 18 21 21 29 29 28 32 33 
58, 096 58, 248 58, 191 58, 133 58,020 | 57, 938 57, 842 57, 784 57, 733 57, 691 57, 642 
436 541 476 386 359 | 310 295 289 310 312 272 
448 | 509 653 528 560 | 472 477 475 481 436 390 
24, 635 | BS ) =a a - 2 O00 | .coskénccckhoteomemineensiess 
13, 228 13, 496 Wi tad 4 | ea eh > ae 
3, R84 3, 931 | DGD leinédccudiisnanncud as 
1, 528 1,721 | hy Re SRN) Lee 
110 108 | | | | ee es c's 
58 473 | | OD | -nncccseel -epesuapal es 
; © | (*) . aenes 
824 760 | o ees. 824 ; os 
| 6,078 6, 116 | Seeeee a a 
531 564 | [ lcnncconkssallccnsneialeane 
| 4,774 1, 764 J, SASS: IRM Ree Lo ae 
2,075 | 2, 162 8 ae een. lcovncesece 
3, 473 3, 467 | 3, 474 ASS Te 
| 2945 | 9 951 | 2, 999 a ees: oeet 
1, 141 | 1, 264 | i) a Seek RE el 
2, 406 |-- 2, 500 | EO) ee eee Se 
23 19 | oe De 
1,190 1, 247 Ff See Sees. Lae 
1, 193 1, 234 eee Meiai t=.) Saabs ae 
234 268 315 = 
21, 995 RO i ce 22, 533 aati 
| 
| | | 
899 893 890 884 883 885 882 | 872 | 862 | 856 £31 
426 436 439 439 447 458 462 | 463 | 460 | 457 44: 
103 103 102 99 Gs 97 95 04 | 93 92 92 
108 108 106 106 106 105 104 103 103 102 102 
23 23 22 22 1) x) 1) 19 18 18 18 
108 o7 95 | 93 | 87 84 | 81 | 75 72 71 60 
93 92 9 90 | R9 86 | 83 2 81 81 80 
i 36 36 36 36 36 | 36 36 35 | 36 37 
| 
63, 022 63, 688 64, 206 64, 539 64, 822 65,156 | 65,496 | 65,727 66, 128 66, 455 66, 777 
56, 700 57, 244 57, 592 57, 881 58,060 | 58,309] 58, 759 59, 085 59, 437 59, 701 59, 961 
55, 932 5G, 519 56, 886 | 57, 131 57, 362 57, 641 | 57, 894 | 58, 091 58, 431 58, 702 58, 975 
37, 522 37, 676 37,593 | 37,577 37,414 | 37,342 37, 455 37, 486 37, 574 7, 572 37, 652 
14,414 | 14,221 14, 004 13, 916 13,514 | 13,147] 13,021) 12,741) 12,657 12, 410 12, 326 
2, 218 | 2, 023 11,865} 11,718 11, 307 10,927 | 10,787} 10,480| 10,417 10, 166 10, 050 
| 10,092 10. 187 10, 192 10, 225 10,303 | 10.350} 10,376) 10,457 | 10, 503 10, 548 10, 587 
| 2 O87 2. 908 3.011 3. 005 3.0088 | 3,003! 3,017/ 3,024 | 3,033 3,044 3, 065 
10, 030 10, 270 10, 325 10, 431 10, 589 10,839 | 11,041 11,263 | 11,381 11, 570 11, 675 
| 799 | 789 325 792 908 | 977 804 | 765 751 739 721 
12, 866 13, 252 13, 573 13, 848 14,141 | 14,397) 14,675/ 14,921 15, 139 15, 365 15, 518 
1, 136 | 1, 148 1, 170 1, 196 1, 218 1, 239 1, 263 1, 283 1, 298 1, 310 1,319 
11,731 | 12,104 12, 403 12, 652 12, 923 13,158 | 13,412 13, 639 13,841 | 14,054 14, 198 
2, 056 | 2, 067 2, 078 2, 089 2, 107 2,119 2, 133 2, 146 | 2, 156 2, 167 | 2, 175 
1, 259 | 1, 278 1, 286 | 1, 296 1, 304 1, 311 1, 321 1, 323 | 1, 342 1, 361 1, 378 
1, 429 1, 457 1, 493 1, 529 1, 488 1, 495 1, 506 1, 450 1, 468 1, 499 1, 531 
| 
| 
2, 692 2, 973 2,068 | 2,354] 2,463 2, 284 2, 428 2, 295 2, 219 2,165} , 1,946 
881 1, 142 333 649 | 429 316 411 | 343 | 334 281 212 
455 389 395 424 186 466 505 475 420 424 | 449 
1, 356 1, 442 1, 340 1, 282 1, 548 1, 502 1,512| 1,477 1, 465 1,460 | 1,285 
95 4 105 92 107 100 96 93 95 93 | 81 
333 | 323 336 318 81 369 368 | 356 | 346 323 284 
293 | 300 281 273 326 322 324 | 315 320 321 284 
120 | 146 120 114 137 126 | 133 134 130 128 118 
147 | 162 147 | 147 173 72 | 172 166 172 17 155 
60 56 52 49 57 5S 58 5S 57 58 ‘4 
111 | 129 115 | 110 143 136 | 135 138 130 142 16 
47 | 59 45 | 43 56 53 | 55 49 51 53 47 
150 174 139 137 169 166 171 166 164 167 145 
305, 847 345, 502 370, 946 304, 142 366,291 | 336,397 | 338,335 338, 256 307,283 | 327, 525 288, 920 
136,412 | 137.352 § 157,309 | 129,006] 153, 724 146, 005 149, 159 142, 116 135,428 | 148,811 122, 338 
40,493 | 39, 566 50, 856 41, 556 47, 349 43, 726 43, 178 42, 984 38,234 | 39, 785 35, 119 
8. 381 &, 222 9, 487 7, 959 8, 682 &, 831 8, 846 8, 247 8, 152 | 8, 580 7, 453 
21, 253 18, 131 27, 999 22, 573 22, 689 21, 715 23, 573 22, 512 22, 550 22, 066 21, 506 
55, 930 | 54, 309 59, 201 53, 161 62, 476 58, 300 60, 249 57, 296 54, 131 56, 691 47, 832 
43,378 ' 87,922 66, 004 49, 887 71, 371 57,811 ' 53,330 65, 101 48, 788 50, 692 54, 672 
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FINANCE—Continued 





LIFE INSURANCE—Continued | 


Life Insurance Association of America 
Premium income (39 cos.), total.__thous. of dol $76,122 | 452, 45: 191, 85 757, § 550,671 | 511,135 | 591,532 | 489.571 | 525.5 548 419 61 Ene 200 
Accident and health_- i i 38, 796 46, 545 43. 80 67. 596 44. 905 19) B79 Rae 17° 479 61 & + - ‘e = 
ss 1, 5S ie 60, ! 209 


48, 948 oo, 741 64, 14] 180, 35¢€ 106, 132 68. 709 71, 275 69. 643 64. 029 


ee “SS Aare ; di ‘ i ; 
DE skins cbt odewdewoese —— ‘ l 30, 1 507 7, 849 60, 672 49, 667 44. 655 18. OK 13. 044 42 184 ‘ ‘ 44 (4 , r ma ; 
OSES ; d 75, O86 64, 925 * 111, 091 77. O5F 67. 6b R039 64’ 519 by i an’ on 68. 294 on” ae : ae 

197 > 72 5 ) ¢ 338 283 972.911 280. 526 330. 801 "i4 RAS 91. SOT 9 " 2b 592 ot), JOU 4" 656 


ES Sie . 1¢ 2 
MONETARY STATISTICS 


Gold and silver: 
Gold: 
Monetary stock, U. . ....-mil. of dol 3, 483 ’ 
Net release from smack thous. of dol —65 ) 146, 221 ; 237, 935 
_. | eee 1¢ $ 5, 967 61,7 95, 
Gold imports. ____.____- i 11, 9 2, 51s 7 2 
Production, reported monthly total ’ 65, 335 r 755 r 65, 276 r 63. 
Africa_...._. 38, 44: ; 7, 674 7,1 1A , 95 ; 
Canada (incl. Newfoundland). 12,75 r13,171 24 | 387 13. 107 ) 148 13, 034 2’ 689 "9g 60 ang 
United States_..._._.____. ac °7,504| +7 r 7.29 6.71 5 5] 7 5 599 5 53 ea Sik 
Silver: 


: 75 21, 75¢ d ) a4 2, 013 
v 414 2, 047 1, 2 5 “ ( 176, 654 


a7 42 24 2, 398 4 2, le 14, 341 





i 17, 371 12, 354 , 10, 602 101 0. O1f 
ne 72 751 NOK 7 0: 002 6K An 02 002 


Production: 
Canada (incl. Newfoundland) -thous. offineoz 2, 164 2, 39 54 1, 879 2.015 1, 589 7 168 r1 R54 a4 
i aa : i ( { { { 5 545 19 ‘ 83 9’ (WT 2 0 
United States..______- ete i 4, 222 2 747 ‘ 39 769 74 4°37] 499 3 482 2" ons 2 75 

Money supply: > , ; 

Currency in circulation....._..___- mil. of dol 27, 161 27, 22 27, 505 7,741 97. 048 7 128 97.119 17 978 510 7 EN e = 
Deposits and currency, total 17 | 4 an nae aa an . > a 
Foreign banks deposits, net_- i 2 25 2, 301 2.5 2 en ’ oo 
U. 8. Government balances. di 6, 00 4, SO $1, GOK 1, OF 4 90K 6, 000 & ROK 7 9 
Deposits (adjusted) and currency, total__« 171, 60 172, 80 73, 90 6,917 175, 204 174, 200 172, 500 , 
Demand deposits, adjusted d , », 2 ‘ 12. 272 91. 600 80. 600 BO OK “RO Bi) 
Time deposits : = i 59, 00K 59, 000 8, 70 59, 247 9. 001 £9. (WK 59, 106 9 
Currency outside banks. ___- 24, x 6 





8 24. 600 24, 900 25 ms 24. 600 24, 600 24, 4 24, & 24, Wn f P 2 " , 5, 400 


Turn-over of demand deposits except interbank 
8. Government, annual rate 

New York City___.._ratio of debits to deposit 34.2 7 { 7.2 29 0.7 RF » F 4 14 ‘- 

Other leading cities_____- a 21.5 20. 9 21.7 9 2 0) i 5 9 3 1 3 + > og 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY) 


Manufacturing corporations (Federal Reservs 

Profits after taxes, total (200 corps mil. of dol 1, 245 958 F 
Durable goods, total] (106 corps. de 57 : oF , poe mae 
Primary metalsand products (39 corps.) _d 255 9 ‘ : 
Machinery (27 corps.) di l 14¢ 
Automobiles and equipment (15 corps.)_d 58 1 , 
Nondurable goods, total (94 corns é 168 , 7¢ 
Food and kindred products (28 corps d RS a Q 

+ Chemicalsand allied products (26corps i 17¢ 127 : 14 » 120 
Petroleum refining (14 corps.) d 131 13 He 12 = : 934 

| 


Dividends, total (200 corps.) se . 
Durable goods (106 corps.) .....__- d 9 
Nondurable goods (94 corps.) _ - d 21 33 198 ; » x 

Electric utilities, profits after taxes (Fe ed. Re 
il. of dol : 11 | 29 > 108 | 


3) 


Railways and telephone cos. (see p. § 
SECURITIES ISSUED 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle: 
Securities issued, by type of security, tot tal (new 
capital and refunding) . mil. of dol] 7 752 ( 51‘ yas 1 064 1. 161 1 7 Poy 
New capital, total..........___- ; le 707 51 , "02 ’ 946 1” 106 ; " 

Domestic, total. .........__ aad d 87 584 631 $36 504 i 
aR : di 27 465 229 4 42 f 79 664 OR , . 
Federal agencies__....__.____- . d 145 4] 18 418 "9 6 a9 Te _ 
Municipal, State, etc__.._____ ; do 272 1 f 1 154 18] 158 8 407 rs ) 

he aa a : d : ‘ f a0) ‘ g 

_ «See _ dk Qe 14 154 21 77 184 211 144 o1F ) 

Domestic, tota].........__. midecs 219 77 154 211 77 184 18% 144 2] 
SE : i 2 77 { l 7 82 80 , 
Federa! agencies.____._.__- Somes 6 f 7 45 154 Isis 61 198 1 * 
Municipal, State, ete____- de f 14 28 19 3 iT { { 1 


a 
P 
# 
x 
> 
t 


Securities and Exchange Commission: 
Estimated gross proceeds, tota]______- do 1, 235 
my tye of security: 
onds and notes, total._........_. do 1, 160 1, 754 I 1,4 1,112 ! ‘ ‘ 
_ .. . ieee peeiiniil 2 2 i 2 4] 814 ms 637 9 ° 313 
Common stock.........._......- 7 di $s 2 54 $4 34 143 10 a9 1 . ‘ ‘31 
Preferred stock_.___. aS Saves do 30 I 8 59 10% ») é -~ 
By type of issuer: , , ™ 
OEE ES P ) 52 412 it 27 


- 
= 
x 
- 
x 
¥ 
. 
x 


SS ' 7 I 
Public utility...........-. aoe j f z 164 75 
aia caedtneees di 1¢ 7 0 
Communication... __-__--__- do 7 F f ) ) 426 24 a ; . 
Real estate and financial ______- lo 29 27 42 1] 2 4( ”) f 7 124 1F 

Noncorporate, total.......__- Be do 1 , 42: i 945 906 74 19 r ’ ; 
U. 8. Government_.............. do 31 1, 22 177 »” ans 
State and municipal_........... G0... 279 189 84 166 175 5 162 234 343 m4 13 149 43 


* Revised. ® Preliminary. 1 Less than $500,000. 
§Or increase in earmarked gold (—). 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through . gS ~a 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | ~.4.. AE eS = s 2 : 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — October | 7 .—y January — March April May June July August Be meme 
' 
FINANCE—Continued 
pon : oe ae 
SECURITIES ISSUED—Continued 
Securities and Exchange Commission—Continued | 
New cor] te security issue | 
Estimated net proceeds, total mil. of dol 309 514 406 649 269 378 904 810 | 739 812 472 413 371 
Pr rose 1 uses of proceeds | 
New money, total _.do 300 306 306 433 243 | 314 845 626 | 676 685 436 367 334 
Plant and equipment do 243 256 189 242 193 | 243 699 504 | 487 431 326 263 281 
Working capital do 57 50 117 190 49 | 71 | 146 122 | 189 253 110 104 53 
Retirement of debt and stock, total. do 62 177 tal 168 25 57 121 129 46 112 | 33 30 32 
Funded debt do 23 68 5 &3 12 28 68 13 14 54 | ll 20 17 
Other debt do 31 92 24 M4 11 | 27 53 64 26 49 21 10 15 
Preferred stock ...-do 8 7 13 1 2 | 2 | 0 52 | 6 v i 0 
Other purposes do...- 37 31 | 12 49 2 | 6 28 | 55 18 15 3 16 4 
Proposed uses by major groups | 
Manufacturing, total _.do 71 171 136 166 37 | 64 208 405 | 384 | 361 | 129 204 165 
New money do 45 59 100 | 119 29 | 53 | 219 Sot | 353 314 | 109 184 146 
Retirernent of debt and stock do 22 97 30 | 43 8 | 9 73 | 4 20 42 19 16 17 
Public utility, total do 158 233 162 17% 132 | 219 | 151 | 278 | 209 249 188 160 118 
New money do 139 172 122 140 126 | 199 | 97 | 230 | 204 234 | 178 154 115 
Retirement of debt and stock do 12 47 40 33 6 | 20 36 | 20 | 3 13 10 6 4 
Railroad, total do 10 19 19 | 69 44 | 26 | 30 | 20 | 14 26 18 y 23 
New money do 10 19 19 13 44 | 8 | 30 | 20 | 14 26 | 18 9 B 
Retirement of debt and stock do 0 0 0} 56 0| 18 | 0} 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 
Commur ition, total do 7 5 5 4 2 2 | 423 | 24 | 4 3 50 (1) x 
New money do 5 12 8 | 4 2 2 422 24 + 2 | 50; () 8 
Retirement of debt and stock do 2 3 7 | 0 0 0 | (’) (1) (1) (') 0 0 Q) 
Real estate and financial, total do 29 26 41 117 27 39 | 20 35 | 50 123 | 70 | 25 15 
New money do 23 23 36 er) 25 33 | 16 | 30 | 37 73 | 68 | 13 12 
Retirement of debt and stock do 5 2 2 5 1 3 | 2 2) 10 49 | 0 0 2 
State and municipal issues (Bond Buyer | 
png-tern thous. of dol 200,006 | 229,427 | 304,581 | 170,557 | 180,040 5,771 | 169,623 | 237,662 | 433,961 | 335,166 | 364,001 |" 156,214 | 242 614 
A EEE ‘ae do 39,798 | 123,887 | 202,771 | 176,520] 115,289] 158,600 | 89,529 191,699 162,557 105,887 | 74,901 84, 760 36, 315 
COMMODITY MARKETS 
j | 
Volume trading in grain futures | 
Cort mil. of bu. 143 132 243 227 265 | 186 | 181 | 155 | 222 185 175 163 249 
Wheat sida do._.. 275 253 317 391 449 | 480 | 426 | 409 434 389 445 458 308 
| 
SECURITY MARKETS 
Brokers’ Balances (N. Y. S. E. Members | 
Carrying Margin Accounts) 
| } | 
Cash on hand and in banks mil. of dol . 397 ee oe) wereee CE 364 eeecioccegoeoegeieanésobeso 
Customers’ debit balances (net) __- do 1, 284 1, 351 1, 360 1, 356 1, 411 1, 367 | 1, 304 | 1, 286 1, 287 1, 275 1, 266 1, 260 1, 200 
Custome ee credit balances do 738 77 796 | 890 948 953 | 918 879 855 834 825 816 843 
Money borrowed do 751 759 774 745 690 642 | 718 661 | 681 680 672 624 640 
Bonds j 
Price 
Average price of all listed bonds (N. Y. 8. E.), | | 
total§ dollars 101.06 100. 83 100.82 | 100.93 101. 18 100.90 | 99.30 98. 7 98. 28 97. 86 98. 48 99. 23 98. 72 
Domest do 101. 52 101. 27 101.30 | 101,45 101. 69 101. 38 99. 77 99. 24 | 98. 79 Gs Ys 99. 73 99. 22 
Foreigr do 74.05 73. 37 71. 88 70. 41 71.71 72.56 | 71.94 71. 85 | 71. 70 71. 78 73. 10 73. 66 72.93 
Standard 1 Poor’s Corporation 
Indust tility, and railroad (A1+ issues 
Cor te (17 bonds dol. per $100 bond 121.7 121.1 121.1 121.1 121.4 121.3 119.4 117.8 | 117.4 116.6 116.2 117.1 118.0 
Domestic municipal (15 bonds do 135. 2 136. 4 137.0 137.4 140.5 140.7 135. 5 131.9 131.1 128.6 129.4 132. 1 132.0 
U. 8. Treasury bonds, taxable do 101. 90 101. 64 101. 69 101. 53 101. 56 101.44 | 100.28 98. 93 97. 90 | 97. 62 97. 93 98. 90 | 99. 10 
Sales | | 
Total, excluding U. 8. Government bonds 
All registered exchanges 
Market value thous. of dol 68, 654 77, 833 76,914 | 97,580] 112,608 | 77,203 72,842 | 106,614 69, 822 | 54, 048 52, 767 53, 065 54, 075 
Face ur do 84, 250 93, 748 94,709 | 120,019 | 135,822 | 86, 108 83,272 | 108, 793 80, 270 63, 267 66, 368 60, 666 62, 621 
New York Stock Exchange 
Market value do 65, 795 74,681 | 74,646 95,0097 110,023 74, 563 70,081 | 104,014 67, 37 | 51, 192 50, 590 51, 120 52, 560 
Face rT do 80,272 | 90,132 91,786 | 116,476] 132, 186 82, 658 79,406 | 105, 659 77, 369 60, 114 62, 649 57, 957 60, 534 
New York Stock Exchange, exclusive of stopped | 
sali e value, total§ thous. of dol 76,484 | 83,982) 87,260 | 111,222] 120,000 | 86,996 | 76,668) 76,030] 67,814 | 55,399 | 56,400; 52,111] 56,211 
U.8.G rnment do 12 1, 636 13 23 1 0 9 | 1, 946 5 | 0 2] 
Other than U. 8. Government, total§ do 76, 472 R2, 346 87,247 | 111,199] 119, 999 86, 996 76,659 | 74,084 67,809 | 55,399 56,3908 | 52,111 56, 211 
Dor do 68, 717 74, 340 78,641 | 101,824] 110,535 | 77,384 68, 618 67, 413 61,391 | 49,191 45,698 | 45,548 49,960 
I do 7, 740 7, 081 8, 602 9, 355 9, 446 9, 592 8, 009 6, 601 6, 408 6, 179 10, 650 6, 515 6, 192 
Value ‘ tedon N. Y. 8. E 
Market 1¢, total, all issues§ mil. of dol 118,861 |} 118,417] 118,507] 115,952] 116,165 | 115,801 | 114,382 | 100, 247 99, 938 97, 818 08, 457 99, 271 97, 925 
Domest do 117,158 | 116,802 | 116,870 | 114,347] 114,541 | 114,163 | 112,758 | 98, 630 98, 278 96, 163 96, 777 97, 580 96, 290 
For do 1, 451 1, 362 1, 385 1, 354 1, 374 1,389} 1,377] 1,373 | — 1,369) 1,366 1, 389 1, 399 1, 347 
Face value, total, all issues§ do 117,618 | 117, 441 117,544 | 114,889 114,808 114,769] 115,183 | 101,545 | 101,692; 99, 958 99,975 | 100, 045 99, 197 
Domest do 115,409 | 115,334 115,367 | 112,716 | 112,643 | 112,605 | 113,019 99, 384 99,482 | 97,754 97,775 97, 846 97, 050 
Foreig do 1, 959 1, 857 1, 927 1, 923 1, 916 | 1, 914 1, 914 1,912) 1,910 1, 904 1, 900 1, 899 1, S47 
Yic ld | j | | 
Domest rporate (Moody's percent 2. 86 2. 88 2. 88 2. 88 2. 86 2.85 | 2. 96 3.07 3.09 3.16 3.17 3.12 3. 08 
By t S 
Aaa do 2. 64 2. 67 2. 67 2. 67 2. 66 2. 66 2.78 2. 87 2.89 | 2.94 2.94 | 2. 88 2.84 
Aa do 2.71 2.72 2.72 2.72 2.7 2.71 2. 82 2. 98 2.93 | 2.99 2.99 | 2. 92 | 2. 88 
4 do 2. 88 2.91 2. 92 2. 91 2. 89 2. 88 3.00 3.11 3.15 3. 21 8. 23 | 3.17 | 3. 15 
Baa do 3. 21 3. 22 3. 22 3. 20 3.17 3. 16 3. 23 3.35 3.40 | 3. 49 3. 53 3. 50 | 3. 46 
By grou | | 
Industrial do 2. 68 2. 70 2.70 2. 70 2.69 2.69 2.81 2 290) 29% 2.97 | 2.02 | 2.89 
Public utility do 2. 84 2. 85 2. 86 2. 87 2. 85 2. 86 2. 06 3.07 3.10 | 3.18 3.19 | 3. 13 | 3. 09 
Railroad do 3.07 3.04 3.08 3.07 3.03 3.01 3.11 3. 24 3. 28 3. 33 3. 36 3.31 | 3.27 
Domestic mut ipal | | 
Bond Buyer (20 bonds do 1. 85 1.75 1. 75 1. 70 1. 58 1. 63 1. 82 1. 04 2.07 2.21 | 2. 06 2. 00 2. 05 
Standard and Poor’s Corp. (15 bonds do 1. 88 1, 82 1.79 1.77 1. 62 1.61 1. 87 2.05 2.09 2. 22 2.18 2. 04 2. 05 
U. 8. Treasury bonds, taxable do 2. 36 2. 38 2. 38 2. 39 2. 39 2. 40 2. 47 2. 56 2. 63 2. 65 2. 63 2. 57 2. 56 
* Revised Less than $500,000 
I | value figures include bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development not shown separately; these bonds are included also in computing average price of 
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FINANCE—Continued 





SECURITY MARKETS—Continued 
Stocks 


Cash dividend payments publicly reported 
Total gage payments... _. ...----mil. of dol 1, 153.0 496. 4 
do 73.6 87.6 8.0 198 


494.1 214.2 1,066.2 516.4 209.5 | 1,116.3 524 
105.9 | 39.5 70.9 83.1 40.1 76.8 124 
174.0 105.2} 688.3 204.3) 107.9] 729.6 203 


242.1 | 2,138 


SS 
Wenubitusing awn ae : do__. 798. 5 | 220.8 129. 1 1, 459 
we a “WE 76.6 5.9 2.5 139 
Public utilities: 
Communications. -_________.__ CUE 2. 35. § 5 
Heat, light, and power________- a ae 61 50.6 
ailroad oe 31 


wars 
2 
os = 
to 
~1 
—~a 
—w 


to 
1 

ie 
5 
to 
’ 


do 
5 Sy STR do 52 
Miscellaneous___._..._- 4 do 3.7 
Dividend rates, prices, yields, and earnings, 200 
common stocks (Moody’s): 
Dividends per share, annual rate (200 stocks) 
dollars 
Industrial (125 stocks). =a do 
Public utility (24 stocks). . eae ad do 
Raiiroad (25 stocks) __ SS. , iO do 
Bank (15 stocks) .............__- Rin * ees 
Insurance (10 stocks) .._..____- Ee Se “Se 2. 43 2. 43 2. bf 


59.13 59. 37 61. 80 65. 01 65 


> a 7 


O=] 
— oO 

> am im OO OO 
on 


oe 
~ 
xe 


o> 
nD 


at eet 





Nowy ww 
J 
"Oc 
wnNone 


~ 


> on 
DP 
x 


Price per share, end of month (200 stocks) __d« 
Industrial (125 stocks) __..____. do 
Public utility (24 stocks)_____- do 
Railroad (25 stocks) _.......__- = do 35. 6 


ee cee)... ............-- percent. B. 22 
Industrial (125 stocks).._.._____- nel do . 45 
Public utility (24 stocks)_______- : lo 5.8 
Railroad (25 stocks)....._.___. ‘ do 6 
 . . ~ _Sae do 4 
Insurance (10 stocks)_._______- ; do 3 
Earnings per share (at annual rate), quarterly 
Industrial (125 stocks) __- dollars 9. 44 { | 7.70 7. 6 » 6.00 
Public utility (24 stocks) _.___- : do 2. 54 2. 62 | 2. 6 2 
Railroad (25 stocks) .......___. a d : 4 3. 47 5. 52 

Dividend yields, preferred stocks, 11 high-gradé 
(Standard and Poor’s Corp.).. percent 3.8 3. 88 3. 88 3 3. 87 3. 87 | 4. 4.11 4.15 4.17 4.2 4.13 4.16 


0. 5S 24 30.81 31. 86 
35. 03 5. 70 40. 95 44.34 42 


s) 
| 
i 
ns 
= 
x 
Txt 


W 
.~ 
OhAaADS 

1 

oa 

1 

oo La 
os Donen 
wos 
Wm oF 

-_ 

i 

_ 

_ 

’= 

¥ 


ces: 
Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. (65 stocks) __ dol. per shar« 80. 21 82 
] al a mg 29 0 g 290. OF 244. 45 243. 32 


Industrial (30 stocks) - ‘%. do 223. 21 229. 32 22 22 4 4 , 2% 2 
} I 39. 5 7 43. 42. 3¢ . 28 42 43. 75 15, OF 45. 40 


» O1 RD. Ae R4 24 OO. Re 04, OS 92.39 12. Se “ 
e , F 


Publie utility (15 stocks) _- ‘ ..do 39. 44 40. 6: 40.4 39. 59 42. OF 2.87 3 
Railroad (20 stocks)_..__.___ do 65. 93 69. 09 2 74. 04 82. 05 88. 09 2. ti 82. 59 81. 37 
Standard and Poor’s Corporation: 
Industrial, public utility, and railroad:§ 
Combined index (416 stocks 1935-39 = 100 151.7 157.8 56.1 58.4 168. 174.7 170.3 172.3 173.9 
Industrial, total (365 stocks do 163. 3 i 1f 2 182. 6 189. € 184.4 187.3 189 
Capital goods (121 stocks lo 153. 2 159.3 
Consumers’ goods (182 stocks do 155. 4 164.9 160. 2 8 I 7 
Public utility (31 stocks) _. a” 104.9 106. 2 05 104. 4 108. 111.0 111.2 110. 2 110. 5 , 
Railroad (20 stocks) _____ Rae . 129 126. 5 4 152 ; , 
Banks, N. Y. C. (19 stocks) do... 105. 8 5.4 104. ¢ 105. 2 106. 3 106. 1 05. 6 105. 4 ‘ , 
Fire and marine insurance (18 stocks 7 175 18 2 5.7 180. 5 180.7 81.9 183. 4 18 184 1%: 195. 4 
Sales (Securities and Exchange Commiss 
Total on all registered exchanges: 
Market value. .-_........--- mil. of dol 1,6 2, 090 { 2 2 1, 547 2 1. 354 1 ¢ 
Shares sold___........._- housands 53, 71 5 5 3, 209 122, 363 82, 631 67, 48 67, 024 74, 211 52. 450 ‘ »’ 48 66. 387 
On New York Stock Exchange: 
Market value.___...___- mil. of d 1, 796 1, 61 1, O81 », 572 1, 791 1, 442 " 1, 746 
Shares sold__......__- thousands 48, 009 64, 422 51, 2 72, 737 5 5 5 56, 92 
Exclusive of odd lot and ~_— sales 
(N. Y. Times). ._- housands 38, 504 48, 3 43, O85 59, 821 70, 181 $1, 234 35, 625 1, 20 8, 457 7, 402 
Shares listed, New York Stock Exchan 
Market value, all listed shares “mil. of de 3 525 6 13, 807 9, 340 100, 24¢ 98, 112 102, 747 100, 120 7, G2 ‘ - 108, 911 


72 5 2, 384 2, 39 2 


Number of shares listed...______ millior 2, 272 2, 32 2 











INTERN. ATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY) 





Exports of goods and services, total mil. of d 
Merchandise, adjusted 

Income on investments abroad 
Other services._........_-. ; do } 59 


1D 


Imports of goods and services, total do 
Merchandise, adjusted_ i 
Income on foreign investments in U. § 
Other services. _........... 


Now 
’ 


Balance on goods and services bie do +12 


Unilateral transfers (net), total! do —972 
ce a at P 1 
Government... .........-- 


U. 8. long- and short-term nents al ( tota 
a 
Government ____. - -___-- d do 


Foreign long- and short-term capital 


Increase (—) or decrease (+) in U. S. gold stoc! 





Errors and omissions... ....__- 


* Revised. » Preliminary. 
§Number of stocks represents nun 


hor ‘ , ** 
‘ ot affect the cor lity of the ser 
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1950 





Septem- . Nov 
_ October | ine 


em- 
r 





Decem- 
ber 


January 


1951 





Febru- 
ary 


March 





April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


—_ 





INTERNATIONAL 


= =e 
FOREIGN TRADE 





Indexes 
| 
Exports of U. 8. merchandise | 
Quantit 1936-38 = 100 
Value do 
Unit value do 
Imports for consumption 
Quantity do 
Value do 
Unit valu do 
Agricultural products, quantity 
Exports, domestic, total 
Unadjusted 1924-29 = 100 
Adjust do 
Tota! ne cottor 
Ur do 
Ad do 
Imports for « umptior 
U nadiusted do 
Ad do 
Shipping Weight 
Water-borne t 
Export ( eexports] thous. of long tons 
Ger t do 
Value 
Expor reexports, totalq mil. of dol 
By ¢ 
Africa thous. of dol 
As O : d 
} a 
N h Ar : di 
Sout Ar " dk 
+} di 
Total ex] ts I r tric 
At ’ 
Egy] do 
Ur Afr di 
Asia O 
\ New CGuine do 
Br Malaya dt 
C dc 
lr i Pakista ae 
Jay rT 
I 
R I ippine j 
I i 
Fr d 
‘ , 
Ita l 
{ t Socia Reput 1¢ 
I ; " do 
\ An ‘ 
( ew ind Labrador 
do 
I n Rey tal do 
\ do 
I | 
( a 
( iT 
( lk 
‘ " 
\ do 
Ex] ¢ of dol 
B 
( t us. of 
P , 
af vv 1} us 
S d 
I a 
I 
4 do 
r ed ad 
| l prey : do 
G do 
I ’ ke 
tot do | 
4 < a 
§ ! 
Aut parts, and accessories§_...do 
C} 1 products do 
( ' inufactures lo 
Ir 1 steel-1 products do 
ne P 
\ 1§ do._. | 
4 do 
] parts, and acce ssories § do 
I do 
| rkir do 
Or lust } do 
Petroleu nd products do 
Textil 1 manufactures do 
rR ] q7 
O4.8: OF % | 
nd from sand country data. 
? Data for se 
§ Ex 


200 
368 
1M 


no 
oO 


404 


eo 
257 


5, 817 
, 468 


7, 004 


24, SY 
42, 409 


23, 224 


197, 641 
&, SO! 
16, 341 
34, 657 
19, 530 
76, 253 
45, 665 
45, 133 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 


195 | 


367 
188 
170 
446 
263 


on 
ww > 
os 
on 


on 


28, 


245, 
196, 


134, 55 


140, 


, 306 | 


59 | 
152 
| 


86 
67 
117 
101 


109 
114 | 


6ol 


978 


744 


}, 850 


411 


4US 


¥59 


—_ 
570 


, 046 


3, 469 


109 
426 


, 497 


, S82 


102 





71, 071 
7,141 | 
, 884 
616 


8O0 
819 
, 545 
, O28 
, 312 
, 246 
, 469 
, 052 


221 
431 
195 


152 


418 


276 
97 
SO 

129 

117 

103 

103 


a - 
a 
to 


1, 065 


42,345 
152, 489 
286, 691 
185, 902 

35, 580 
150, 367 


, 531 
12, 511 


10, 832 
1, 533 
79 
24, 042 


36, 020 
38, 463 
38, 325 

51 
47,418 


185, 891 
274, 101 
12, 774 
44, 636 
10, 430 
22, 075 
45, 465 
57, 481 
37, 959 


1, 052 


302, 201 
97, 912 
15, 244 
86, 7OR 
17, 739 





246, 750 
&, 4600 
21, 996 
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36, 
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| exports and various component items include MDAP shipments as follows (mil. of dol.): Se 
112.8; 89.0; 115.3; 81.2, Beginning July 1950, certain items classed as “special category” exports, alt 


mimanufactures reported as “special category, type 1” are included with finished manufactures. 
‘special category”’ exports not shown separately for security reasons. 
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309, 472 
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101, 356 
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17 
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36, 553 
40, 823 
72, 193 | 
3 
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1, 339 | 
204, 827 
137, G80 

71, 769 





354, 925 
94, 198 
15, 920 

138, 285 
26, 797 


983, 689 
1,007 | 

108, 275 | 

85, 856 


98, 508 
65, 059 
75, 649 | 
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525 
211 


140 
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92 
117 
150 | 
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149, 362 
134, 818 

83, 979 
153, 963 
756, 527 


310, 135 
50, 660 
16, 418 
130, 592 
23, 552 


968, 514 
3, 648 
103, 150 
93, 034 





7, 249 | 


47, 646 


280, 254 
13, 320 
25, 160 
50, 931 

§, 928 
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137 
316 


74 
101 
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114 
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56, 157 
189, 542 
283, 456 
202, 603 
135, 131 
182, 858 


6, 804 
23, 899 


16, 711 
5, 489 
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33, 751 
36, 010 
14, 692 
31, 265 


37, 389 
32, 376 
20, 520 


‘| 
72,012 | 


202, 448 
305, 968 
23, 960 | 
60, 906 
17, 408 
20, O89 
41,792 
58, 135 
35, 247 | 

1,179 
128, 030 
104, 792 | 
71, 242 | 
152, 954 
717, 986 
248, 114 


515 
207 


139 
313 


155 
151 


107 
116 


* 1, 267 


58, 052 
198, 058 
305, 047 
203, 451 
146, 954 
198, 074 


8, 649 
25, 444 


13, 585 
6, 003 
0 


41,314 
33, 730 
15, 341 
35, 352 


31, 842 
40, 950 
24, 155 
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77, 439 


203, 449 
329, 637 
25, 220 


4, 079 
39, 025 


* 1, 257 


151, 741 
116, 816 
78, 354 
148, 486 
758, 814 





32, 663 
13, 799 
110, 604 
24, 130 


926, 890 
2, 565 | 
100, 004 
89, 273 
7, 222 
48, 563 


305, 938 
14, 015 
28, 742 
47, 796 
17, 267 
96, 768 | 
77, 435 
61, 305 
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980, 508 
1, 536 
101, 519 
91, 503 | 
3, 738 | 
48, 939 
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1, 221 





297, 590 
15,301 | 
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tember 1950-September 1951, respectively—31.2; 52.4; 53.9; 76.3; 51.8; 
though included in total exports, are excluded from water-borne trade 
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| ] | | | | 
FOREIGN TRADE—Continued | | | | | 
Value—Continued | | 
| 
oo imports, total a thous. of dol 861, 733 922,862 | 854, 150 866, 715 § 1,023,726 909, 340 | 1,098,675 | 1,032,700 | 1,017,720 929, 860 893, 332 | + 879, 372 | 743, 700 
e0 hic regions: 
Ah —- ae es . do 63, 371 39, 607 35, 304 55, 921 56, 944 | 44, 822 67, 097 69, 466 76, 362 55, R28 39, 767 29 OK 
Asia and Oceania. liebe iia do 167, 620 217, 207 216, 103 200, 777 248, 984 187, 844 267, 180 262,188 | 242, 571 236, 756 227, 321 228, 077 
Sa ea do 136, 316 162, 969 166, 075 156, 631 180, 503 173, 807 192, 435 181, 772 189, 447 178, 11¢ 175, 189 161, 884 
Northern North America do 179, 634 201, 039 187, 318 186, 495 184, 671 154. 160 190. 763 191. 741 202. 220 192. 467 189. 536 192. 021 
Southern North America do 99, 089 93, 708 87, 032 91,256 f 116, 191 128,385 | 129, 184 117, 823 99, 760 95, 49 100, 358 84, 933 
® South America_________- ; ..do 215,702 | 208,332 162, 228 175, 636 236, 433 220, 323 251, 816 201, 779 207, 360 171, 209 141, 161 172, 850 
By leading countries: | 
Africa: | 
a a | 19, 715 235 355 3, 268 4, 572 | 486 291 19,652 | 12,936 5, 231 268 789 
Union of South Africa Te *% 15, 543 16, 645 11, 426 17, 789 14, 830 15,638 | 15,925 15,036 | 12,805; 14,363 8, 533 7, 851 
Asia and Oceania: | 
Australia, including New Guinea — = 9, 593 5, 546 | 19, 770 12, 255 | 9, 458 42,114 58, 336 62,048 | 49,771 22, 866 38, 327 
British h Malaya hae ae ; do 24, 749 31, 282 39, 189 54,828 | 34,186 38, 989 35, 187 24,378 36, 315 52, 305 i8 665 
a el oa Ages do 14, 627 19, 639 3, 82 16, 307 12, 688 5, 700 4, 946 2, 722 2, 886 2, 062 2, 242 1, 632 
India and Pakistan... do 29, 883 33, 022 27, 672 20, 254 36, 775 27, 306 37, 547 38, 003 32, 117 36, 320 32, 386 24, 304 
Ja So aaa do 18, 585 21, 643 19, 851 7, 614 17, 40 16, 738 20 17, 360 26, 410 5 24 18, 280 
Indonesia_______- do 13, 875 21, 801 20, 321 23, 264 33, 603 19, 455 25, 55 19, 751 19, 526 335 29, 6 
Republic of the Philippines____- — 21, 248 26, 483 21, 547 19, 348 21, 606 31, 287 29, 447 $1,165 | 30,382 , 512 23,363 | 22, 302 
urope: | 
CE, EE ee do__- 13, 894 15, 523 19, 390 21,423 24, 788 24, 408 31, 784 26, 308 28, 006 21, 503 21, 243 24, 82 
Germany - 2 2 Sere do 11, 21 15, 165 16, 178 14, 756 18, 090 14,312 18, 961 18, 212 21, 224 24, 264 24, 49 21,17 
Italy cial do 10, 392 16, 579 13, 904 11, 945 13, 003 12, 572 13, 590 13, 411 10, 901 12, 47¢ ’, 763 10, 699 
Galen of Soviet Socialist Republics do- 6, 438 2, 130 1, 439 1, 899 2, 259 2, 153 1, 338 24 1, 503 2, 70 l,¢ 259 
United Kingdom__.________- —_— 31, 456 39, 068 42, 585 32, 609 37, 238 38, 596 36, 643 43, 101 45, 760 38, 669 44, 249 10, 409 
North and South America: | 
Canada, incl. Newfoundland and Labrador | | 
thous. of dol 179, 459 200, 838 187, 308 186, 485 184, 541 153,916 | 190, 738 , 212 192, 316 189, 238 191, 708 
Latin-American Republics, total di 299,385 | 283, 621 231,378 | 246,208 | 330,934 | 330,012 363,105 470 | 250, 704 248,076 | 244, Six c 
ea RT do 17, 211 18, 138 17, 388 13, 977 27, 333 25, 881 44, 749 975 16, 11, 970 10, 505 
NT TART do_-- 85, 170 82, 424 68, 762 63, 174 85, 428 84, 856 100, 704 38, 567 64, 50 54. 670 65, 527 ; 
Ses 14, 294 15, 637 5 9, 521 15, 336 16, 007 15, 400 22, 004 15, 558 10,828 | 18,256 |___ 
do 40, 474 38, 740 20, 605 35, 041 27, OR 1 27, 6l¢ 9, 27, 162 2h, 804 7, 2003 ; 541 — 
do 42, 976 38, 238 18, 506 30, 822 40, 819 43, 636 41, 332 33, 026 34, 07 38, 741 40, 324 : 
ieiedeibecinapaes do 28, 724 27, 191 22 35, 142 31, 54¢ 29, 646 33, 050 28, 996 26, 464 23, 974 26, 00 162 
TE do 28, 076 28, 972 25, 078 24, 905 29, 051 26, 167 26, 551 25, 866 30, 792 27, 332 26, 733 25, 998 
Imports for consumption, total___..._......._.do_- 828,430 | 914,959 | 843,315 857, 640 | 1,018,292 | 908, 878 | 1,033,020 | 965,170 | 945,864 | 914,314] 885, 884 * 891,904 759,300 
By economic classes: 
Crude materials_. do 226, 453 255, 831 255,472 | 270,347] 330,046 | 283,936 | 309,843 | 338,516 | 205,280 200,358 292.139/ one 72. 
Crude foodstuffs. _____ do 180, 277 172, 855 142, 245 148, 227 207, 245 201, 381 234, 021 159, 507 171, 286 147, 244 136, 62 143. 849 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverages _ do 88, 200 87, 431 73, 881 63, 689 77, 052 87, 001 93. 1 89. 619 91. 51] 92. 3A Y 468 as’ 352 
Semimanufactures___._........._. do... 197, SOx 239, 762 215, 610 228, 504 240, 595 200, 5&3 995 909 214. 128 213. 305 216, SF mo 4 EQ 
Finished manufactures___..........._....do_- 135, 699 159, 080 156,107 | 146, 783 163,353 | 135, 977 170, 145 163,402 | 174,482 158,470 165, 653 166, 449 
By principal commodities: } | 
Agricultural products, total__....____.._.do 394, 294 406, 393 364,043 | 356,388 507, 497 77,775 | 538,804 | 478,578 | 452,379) 427, 203 404, 750 412, 198 
Coff. ae i aan aaa aa 10 129, 04f 112, 90 S88, OR 84. 139 142, 681 139, 406 153, O08 06, 4 100, 701 oO. 22 RA, 8O 87 218 
Hides and skins_____ ae 10, 673 12, 966 11, 456 8, 48 11, 459 8, 51¢ 10, 728 10, 918 13, 022 I 8 1, 504 
Rubber, crude, including guayule do. 41, 109 58, 481 68, 441 71, 309 101, 0 64, 050 74, 369 73, 1¢ 51. 85 69, 369 87,4 76. 436 
Silk, unmanufactured____- do 2, 571 3, 159 2, 521 2, 020 2, ui 1, 838 2, 08 1, 62¢ 1, 21¢ 1, 28 1. 42 
(ee A le a do... 40, 156 BE 18, 089 14, 564 29, 381 41, 921 40, 62% 39, 717 33, ORS 32, 3990 . & 043 
Wool and mohair, unmanufactured do 36, 818 33, 452 9, 188 38, 21¢ 66, 291 53, 692 84, 842 104, 779 84, 660 70, 602 48, 0% 619 
Nonagricultural products, total do 434, 136 508, 566 478, 372 501, 252 510, 794 431, 1 494, 127 $86,592 | 493,48 487,112 48 { 479. 706 
Furs and manufactures. i 13, 706 14, 279 | 9, 313 11, 032 14, 130 10, 258 11, 769 16, 565 8, 534 8,9 7, 503 8, 059 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and manufac ture S, | | | 
| ee thous. of dol 68, 073 88, 810 79, 391 104, 738 93, 093 61, 172 76, 057 69, 182 57, 303 71, 736 67, 477 78, 206 
Copper, incl. ore and manufactures___do 16, 649 29, 715 19, 917 28, 118 23, 466 22, 662 17, 952 21, 909 23, 230 24, 458 23, 493 744 
Tin, including ore________- dc 17, 413 19, 628 15, 182 19, 158 7, Of 15, 44 23. 219 13, 297 8 002 12 g 13. 00 251 
Paper base stocks Diciistiidtiiihaeenntes do... 23, 366 26, 335 28, 024 27, 808 32, 39. 31, O35 0, 90 29, 24 38, 501 44, % 4 240 
 — Se AA TT __do 38, 996 42, 000 7, 167 41, 058 9,742] » O4 44, 22 39, 287 43, 525 $2, 02 42, & ‘ 
Petroleum and products a = = 49, 889 55, 666 50, 73€ 53, 956 59, 661 50, 531 49, 796 51, 087 2, 415 2,714 8,44 44, S81 aia 
| | | 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 
TRANSPORTATION 
Airlines | | 
| 
Cperations on scheduled sirlines: | 
files flown, revenue-_-_..__........___ thous: nds 27, 564 28, 552 26, 067 27, 926 OR, 445 25,316 | 29, 780 29, ORS 20, 813 99, 318 32.229 39 5K} 
Express and freight carried _- hort t« 2: 25, 489 22, 75 25, 014 19, 758 21, 182 21, 662 18, 111 19, ORS 17,17 15, 54 109 
Express and freight ton-miles flown _thousar ds 13, I 918 14, 892 12, 258 13, 087 13, 62 11, 287 11, % 10, 32 8 
Mail ton-miles flown_______- 3, 762 4, 24 { 6, 232 4, 4¢ 4, 704 5, 1 4, 54 0 1,8 { 2 
Passengers carried, revenue d 1, 40% 563 1, 3¢ 1, 42 1, 324 6 l 8 1, 804 . “ 
Passenger-imiles flown, revenue do 719, 494 735, 180 621 ¢ 684, 444 722, 163 663, 767 835, 921 834, 685 859, 130 922, 8 y) 4 
Express Operations 
Operating revenues___________- thous. of dol 17, 697 17, 318 18,312 21, 890 18, 204 18, 007 19, 377 18, 769 18, 895 17, 852 72 89 
Operating income____- 2 dc 17 189 04 195 61 39 si 24 t 418 49 7 
Local Shcieate Sines 
Fares, average cash rate__- ——— 10.0608 | 10. 0827 10. 1¢ 10. 1995 10. 2364 10. 267¢ 10. 418 10.4818 | 10. 5231 10. 82 a f 10. 6642 
Passengers carried, revenue___.._____ millior 1,1 1,173 2s 1, 185 1, 157 1, 045 1, 173 1, 108 1,117 1, O48 89 1.012 
Operating revenues___.......__. thou f de 114, 30K 125, 800 123, 10 137, 200 125, 300 117, 100 a 
Class I Steam Railways 
| 
Freight carloadings (A. A. R.):¢7 | 
Total cars...........-._. _..-----thousands._| °4,221| +3,532 3, 241 3, 629 3, 009 700 3, 785 3,1 3, 23 4, 039 2, 992 9 4,142 
0 Sl a ae : ie f 9 742 632 Af 689 f 5 444 ) 
EOC ees de 7 4 f 7 64 61 8] 6 . / 79 
Forest products-___. budel dc ’ 24 19 y 218 187 164 229 197 2 s ‘ 227 
Grain and grain peataet .-d0 24¢ r 228 22 25¢ 214 182 247 178 2 212 217 4 
eveneett OL ome de 62 6 5 49 38 24 2 34 69 
a 8. re - ] 409 { 2 “ 6S 65 330 452 tht fl 47) 
| NN Cae dc 438 54 332 380) 308 284 4 32 309 3h¢ 2tis 206 368 
Miscellaneous....._____ ‘: do 1, 963 1, 673 1, 569 1, 814 1, 498 1, 373 1 1, 580 1, 582 1, 937 1, 454 1, 533 1, 967 
r Revised. 4 Deficit. 
1 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks. 


o'Data for September and December 1950 and March, June. and S&« ptember 1951 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through _ 1950 . Ts. 1951 a a ae a ee 
. 1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the ’ , = 
m- 1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey - ~- | October 1s a | a January —- March | April May June July August —- 
— rr Tro + -~_T - e 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS—Continued 
— | 
rRANSPORTATION—Continued | 
Class I Steam Railwaye—Continued | | 
Freight carloadings (Federal Reserve indexes | | 
0 Total, unadjusted serebieg 1935-39= 100 145 147 139 | 130 133 119 | 130 133 135 137 130 137 144 
Coal sogecuniuplnel a” 7 ee 135 35 126 129 133 114 | 112 112 111 120 97 122 130 
| Coke a do__.. 198 201 14s 204 209 197 | 204 193 208 212 209 206 209 
Forest | lucts : . a 160 154 154 145 1K 137 | 147 156 160 158 143 155 153 
Grain and grain products do 143 159 162 | 148 153 131 138 | 139 124 125 156 151 148 
Livestock do... 95 116 90 | 7 66 | 44 | 49 61 57 49 50 107 
Or do 208 262 1X 62 61 | 60 | 70 | 193 296 321 325 312 308 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1 do 57 56 54 50 50 | 46 | 54 | 51 48 47 44 47 48 
Miscellaneous do 154 158 152 | 142 145 | 133 149 | 149 149 148 143 145 154 
Total, adjusted do 134 136 136 140 146 | 129 139 136 133 131 125 133 133 
Coal do 135 135 126 | 129 133 114 112 112 lil 120 97 122 130 
Coke do. 21 206 198 | 194 199 | 1 202 | 197 210 217 215 215 211 
Forest products do 148 146 157 162 170 | 143 | 147 | 156 154 152 143 148 142 
Grain and grain products — ' 128 159 166 158 153 | 134 | 150 | 158 141 1233 130 140 132 
Livestock Ener 72 75 72 | 72 69 | 55 62 | 68 | 64 61 61 67 81 
Ore do 1u8 1s4 184 ley 243 | 241 | 241 | 212 | 212 7 203 209 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1 do... 55 54 53 52 52 | 48 | 53 | 51 48 47 45 47 46 
Miscellaneous SS 142 145 146 151 158 141 157 151 | 148 144 142 144 143 
Freight-car surplus and shortage, daily average: | | 
Car surplus, total i number 3, 583 2, 405 4, 926 6, 258 5,677 | 2, 680 2, 387 8,661 | 8,300 21, 677 28, 062 4, 422 3, 640 
Box « do 8 9 432 956 705 | 87 7 24/| 1,203 15, 463 13, 109 1, 412 164 
Gondolas and open hoppers do 30 113 386 975 1, 138 572 72 2, 812 434 133 11, 928 0 4 
Car shortage, total do 34, 381 35, 135 24, 696 14, 7 19, 267 29, 977 32, 365 14, 603 | 9, 858 9, 721 8, 613 18, 154 14, 902 
Box car do 19, 444 19, 620 13, 838 8, 998 12, 006 19, 449 24, 275 9, 484 4,760 | 3,065 2, 716 7, 531 4, 181 
Gond and open hoppers do 13, 243 14, 349 10, 245 | 4, 989 6, 528 | 8, 518 5, 323 3, 815 | 3, 929 5, 641 4, 873 9, 359 9, 231 
Financial operations (unadjusted | 
Operating revenues, total thous. of dol_.| 872,032 925, 383 862, 201 927, $30 848,729 | 715, 759 875, 475 851,445 | 888, 716 855, 753 816, 812 909, 945 855, 929 
Freight do 725, 014 784, 544 710, 808 673, 554 709, 736 | 600, 157 741, 001 722, 012 752, 588 710, 732 674, 008 758, 759 716, 304 
Passenger do 71, 623 66, 271 65, 885 79, 271 78,158 | 63, 836 70, 569 66, 762 70, 657 80, 641 80,602 | 83,830 74, 092 
Operating expenses do... 600,672 | 635, 021 618, 611 645, 422 | 645,246 | 610,060 | 679,662 | 668,850 | 693,820 | 677,685 | 683, 824 700, 651 660, 408 
Tax accrua nt facility and equipment rents 
, thous. of dol r 148, 405 155, 733 133, 590 169, 190 125, 792 86, 740 117, 550 112, 000 119, 977 114, 138 91, 053 128, 412 119, 797 
Net railway operating income _..do ’ 122, 956 134, 629 110, 001 113, 319 77, 691 18, 959 78, 263 70, 595 74, 937 63, 930 41, 935 80, 881 75, 725 
Net incomet _.do 98, 965 107, 863 86, 146 120, 060 54, 926 43,518 51, 187 44, 685 49, 225 50, i192 16, 366 PEE Beondvecwen 
Financial operations, adjusted | 
Operating revenues, total mil. of dol 857.6 884. 6 863. 0 941.0 863. 5 783. 4 R54. 2 872.7 855. 1 871.3 818.4 6548 j......-.- 
Freight ‘ do 711.1 747.2 710.8 708. 3 720.0 653. 6 716.8 738. 6 719.1 728. 5 682.7 Pe Dittiicnawe 
Passenger 7 do 71.9 67.7 68.9 77.8 81.6 70.7 71.4 69.1 71.5 77.9 | 73.9 TE Deitinianes 
Railway expense do 749.1 776. 2 759. 8 849.4 765. 8 742.5 783. 1 799.7 793. 5 795. 4 774.8 Gb Betsticcacee 
et railway operating income do 108. 5 108. 4 103. 2 91.6 7.7 40.9 71.1 73.1 61.6 75.9 | 43.6 Ji =e 
Net incor do 72.8 74.3 70.5 59.5 65.7 10.9 38.9 40.7 30.2 44.0 12.9  < } ae 
Operating result | 
Frei ht carried 1 mile mil. of ton-miles 57, 940 62, 017 54, 817 54, 608 56, 510 48, 367 59, 069 56,908 | 58,764) 56,643 53, 284 / se 
Revenue per ton-mile cents 1.320 1. 332 1. 363 1.310 1.319 1. 308 1. 325 1. 337 | 1. 342 1. 323 1. 333 ie «en Ooaee 
Passengers carried 1 mile, revenue millions 2, 818 2, 573 2, 300 3, O58 3, 003 2, 415 2,718 2, 583 2, 638 3, 093 3, 190 ee Bustitccdes 
| | 
Waterway Traffic 
Clearances, vesse n foreign trade | 
Total 1 port thous. of net tons 8, 402 8, 220 7, 364 7, 244 6, 516 6, 860 8, 250 9,299} 10,161 | 10,060 |.......__. L annemesiiil S atstiivegeebh 
Foreigt do 5, 135 5, 165 4, 320 4, 207 4,019 4, 216 4, 660 5, 216 | 5, 980 % | Seer SS a Ne 
United State do 3, 267 3, 055 3, O44 3, 087 2, 497 2, 644 3,590 | 4,083 4, 181 re) Sentiete ose re | sesleeapensans 
Panama ‘ : 
Tot thous. of long tons 2, 356 2, 478 2, 236 2, 216 2, 338 | 2, 433 | 2,713 | 2, 668 2, 695 | 2, 632 2, 599 2,774 | 2, 685 
In 1 ted States vessels do 1, 307 1, 157 1, 074 1, 011 1, 104 1, 082 1, 237 | 1, 360 1, 286 1,170 1, 280 1,179 1, 210 
Travel | | 
Hote} 
Average sale per occupied room dollars 5. 98 6.17 6. 27 5.78 5.95 | 5. 97 5. 83 | 6. 36 | 5.79 6. 32 6. 03 6. 68 | 6. 58 
Rooms occupied percent of total 4 86 79 66 79 81 | 78 | 82 81 81 | 75 | 79 8&3 
Restaurant sales index ime month 1929=100 232 228 225 208 228 | 224 214 244 251 252 219 | 243 | 246 
TT & citis srrival number 88, 706 59, 768 46, 242 44, 810 52,209 | 59, 083 63, 969 60, 854 51, 413 SSS | pooweecese 
U. 8. citiz de partureso” do 44, 776 36, 058 31, 689 39, 453 48,561 | 57,074 | 64,845 57, 982 F< Es ee Leepistiatiiilbes 
E migrant do 2, 468 2, 075 1, 599 2, 283 Ss ae Oe ——— 2S Ss ee ee 
Immigrants do ° 15,452 | 214,000 | * 16,288 | » 20, 263 ia bia'| ® 12, 395 » 15, 281 ria baa | 24 9B 8 Sa ne eae 
Passports 1ed do 13, 827 12, 734 12,115 | 10, 614 16, 632 17, 067 26,113 | 30, 227 | 35, 678 39, 653 27, 411 24, 670 17, 308 
National parks, visitors thousands 1,474 833 326 242 256 259 376 541 920 2, 107 3, 547 3, 474 1, 681 
Pullman | 
Revenue | enger-miles millions 936 O55 871 047 1, 222 823 | 883 805 766 766 2 aaa 
Passenger revenue thous. of dol 8, 513 8, 658 7, 905 8, 608 11, 151 8, 666 9, 264 8, 500 8, 075 10, 363 9, 299 0, GE8 Jinocccccny 
COMMUNICATIONS | 
| | | | | | 
Telephone carriers 
Operating revenues thous. of dol 292,847 | 303,234 | 208,071 | 311,414 § 314,713 | 391,961 | 319,021 | 312, 404 318, 790 | 318,428 | 317,948 |.......... Ss pital eg 
ues do 73,265 | 178,120] 178,184] 181,781 | 184,531 | 181,037 | 185,045 | 184,934 | 185,965 | 186,604 | 185,072 |_____. oo 
I " do 99,200 | 104,346 OS, O41 107, 904 108,897 | 99,495 111,979 105,507 | 110,775 109, 396 4} | ESS See ee 
Operat expenses, before taxes do | 205, 109 212, 572 208,249 | 222, 491 219,140 | 209,150 | 222, 206 216,413 | 226, 647 222, 998 (| Seek | oe 
Net operat neome do 39, 584 41, 369 40,861 | 40,921 41,025 | 39,475) 41,444 41,242 | 40,391 40, 418 4 | Sees! rom ce 
Phones in service, end of mont thousands 37,790 | 37, 987 38,166 | 38, 437 38,619 | 38,803 | 39,029 39, 213 39, 406 39, 555 gg Seen DL eisweous 
Telegraph, cabk und radiotelegraph carriers: 
Wire bp) 
Operating revenue thous. of act... 15, 041 | 15, 531 | 15, 251 16, 643 15, 610 14, 545 16, 391 15, 014 16, 235 16, 072 15, 422 16, 360 — 
Operat expense nel. depreciation do 13, 364 13, 358 | 13, 439 14, 506 13, 855 | 12, 924 13, 996 13, 282 14, 199 14, 033 | 15, 127 SRG Lichdotdece 
N revenue ay a 40 1, 461 1, 135 1, 485 SSO 764 1, 521 882 1, 157 1,173 | 4 569 GB E.ckisoten 
Oc 
Operating revenues -eoowsiO....1 2295] 2995] 3208 2, 638 2,508| 2,180| 2,326 2,215| 2,227 2, 149 | 2, 082 t ; eke 
QO; ting expense nel. depreciation oe 1, 553 1, 569 1, 470 1, 691 1, 650 | 1, 642 1, 683 1, 638 1, 736 1, 693 1, 768 | i 4 ee 
N rating revenue on” “tee 507 494 590 672 616 | 337 27 364 267 241 106 4 ei a CNET 
Radiot rapt | | 
Operat 7 venues do | 2, 244 | 2 331 | 2, 326 2, 583 2, 621 2, 302 2, 476 | 2, 350 | 2, 491 2, 456 | 2, 375 fF | aes 
Operat xpenses, incl. depreciation do 1,819 1, 787 1, 804 2, 057 1, 959 | 1, 838 | 1, 954 | 1, 895 | 1, 968 | 1, 982 | 1,974 I, G08 lecacanunes 
Net ting revenues _...d0 ---| 335 | 453 437 | 453 548 | 350 | 409 | 332 304 | 347 | 283 5, Sea in 
rR ‘ » Preliminary. 4 Deficit. tRevised data for July and August 1950, $58,926,000 and $96,166,000, respectively. 
7? Data exclude departures via international land borders; land-border departures during the 12 months ended June 1950 amounted to less than 1 percent of total departures. 


© Data relate to continental United States. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 1951 

1950 and descriptive notes are showninthe o..... | ra ieee rrr" ——— , a j —— 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ~ — October |“ a ~ | January a | March April | May June July August | * 
. , er 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
| _— ee a 
CHEMICALS 
Inorganic chemicals, production: 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous (commercial 
short tons__| 128, 596 136, 736 141, 373 146, 280 | 148, 931 133, 871 147,289 | 147,560] 146,915 | 132,158 | 14% 146, 664 
Calcium arsenate (commercial)_.._.. thous. of Ib__| 2, SH 3, 390 14 2, 614 3, 900 4,352 5, 342 6, 566 6, 196 ( 2 | { 00 
Calcium carbide (commercial)._______short tons 55, 323 57, 436 54, 321 58, 770 61, 961 50, 035 60, 225 62, 557 65, 310 64.514 f 2] 68. 170 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and solid | 
thous. of Ib..| 107, 708 94, 156 82, 902 73, 546 73, 542 67, 076 86,012 | 112,008} 144,006] 142,2 152 5, HO 
Ean 165, 828 187, 666 185, 537 192" 604 197, 967 182, 904 207. 106 2), 208 09, 024 22 2 477 ”) 
Hydrochloric acid (100% HCl)_____..____- do 52, 785 58, 492 57, 893 57, 389 57, 410 50, 944 57, 467 57, 043 58, 461 57. 072 " 
Lead arsenate (acid and basic) - .thous of Ib , 1 2, 924 8 4, 632 5,114 5, 082 4, 672 2 670 1, 838 = 
Nitric acid (100% HNOs)-_______- short tons 7, 216 119, 661 24, 37¢ 133, 483 133, 264 116, 122 125, 732 118, 132 15, 2ne ! . 24,4 0 
Oxygen (high purity) ...--mil. of cu ft 1, 529 1, 666 1, 647 1, 703 1, 742 1, 542 1,819 1,812 1, 863 748 “18 
Phosphoric acid (50% H; PO,)-. short tons 131, 302 142, 103 142, 534 132, 912 151, 187 141, 496 163, 673 152, 577 157, 086 147, 392 | * 157, 76 68 
Soda ash, ammonia- soda process (98-100% | 
NaaCoz) - ...-Short tons 170,142 | 334, 206 70, 649 443, 706 445, 389 402, 517 461, 412 439, 773 158, 217 134, 399 134, 89 419. O87 
Sodium bichromate and chromate : do 7,418 8, 424 8, 577 9, 670 10, 171 9, 936 12, 171 11, 321 11, 858 1! Xs + 
Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH) do ( 233, 284 244, 883 248, 449 227, 178 258, 50€ 252, 169 262. 881 959 989 7. ' , 
Sodium silicate, soluble silicate glass (anhy- i <a = 
[46 a short tons 37, 707 $7,317 55, 544 54, 708 56, 300 51, 485 53, 338 45, 132 47, 602 11,210 35 73 ig O7R 
Sodium sulfate, Glauber’s salt and crude salt . ’ 
0 U6 ae short tons 70, 333 77, 157 75, 882 80, 924 75, 296 | 75, 267 79, 517 77, 452 83, 339 81. 106 7) 20% "4 O74 
Sulphuric acid (100% H2S0,): si _—™ 
Production -_ _ _- do 1,057, 851 |1, 137, 367 |1, 121, 357 |1, 183, 514 1, 162,351 |1,051, 004 |1, 172, 100 |1, 133, 353 |1, 151, 068 |1, 086. 421 77 91 
Price, wholesale, 66°, tanks, at works i he 
dol. per short ton 17. 75 19. 33 19. 85 19. 97 20. 00 20. 00 20. 20. 00 20. 00 wm). OK "Oy y 0). 00 
Organic chemicals: r ‘ 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natural), production 
thous. of It 38, 30K 42, 476 40, 218 6, 352 $1, 321 6, 941 13, 069 42, 17¢ 43, 224 , 
Acetic anhydride, production 77, 77, 364 78, 22 79, 462 R2, 24( 70, 155 Q5 BF 84 358 RR RI 89 
Acetylsali - acid (aspirin), productior i 1, 11¢ 1, 081 885 766 967 1, OO 1 1, O78 1. 28 
Alcohol, ethy 
pee hem tg Se thous. of proof gal 37, 454 40, 887 35, 321 4, 859 $1, 466 4, 721 * 35, 722 7,740 | * 46,173 14 RO 0). O4n 
Det GOON <.00552------ lo 29, 432 36,597 | 44, 06 44,053 | * 54, 82% r 50,664 | © 65, 982 71,001 | * 91,087 | +° 99. 684 ‘4 +p 101. 740 
In industrial alcohol bonded warehouss a - . 
thous. of proof gal 29, 088 35, 979 12,735 | + 43,341 § *52,141 | + 57,322] + 59,568 62, 087 72, 221 74,4 > 19 —_ -) 1: 
In denaturing plants___- i 44 619 1, 331 r 713 2 GS¢ 2 242 6.414 8 914 | © 18. 866 9 . an R38 
Used for denaturation t.___- i 30,746 | * 35, 60¢ 654 | + 30,457 3. 012 0,146 | °39.879 | °52,914 | ° 52. 564 { »' 924 
Withdrawn tax-paid _____. : io 3 660 3, 422 , 877 3, 035 lf 88] 2 952 2, 051 r1.721 oe 
Alcohol, denatured: 
,,,, _—— .. thous. of wine gal °16,701 | 19,273 | 7 21, 2¢ 7, 858 16, 287 21, 438 28, 204 28, 063 7 l 
Consumption (withdrawals) r 18,467 | 718,72 r 16,8 19.888 f 19 16. 34 448 | 721,99 + 27" 498 74 5 -. 
4, 1, 467 r2 1,744 . 1 64 1 ; 2 517 rS 714 S O44 g' 79 "@ a 10 989 
Creosote oil, produetion._--- thous. of gal 11, 407 11, 75¢ 11, 747 13, 37 11. 85] 11. 668 12 907 12, 971 12. 708 g sib 
Ethyl acetate (85%), production thou I 7, 922 & 168 7 824 7 66S 11 74a 7 SA] 9 307 10. 463 0 738 oy -- 
Glycerin, refined (100% basis): | ; 7 = 
High gravity and yellow distilled | 
TET thous. of It 7, 631 8, 222 8, 821 8 829 8, 45 7. 753 8 635 7. 6 7. R82 6. 061 
Consumption............... 8, 007 8, SH 8, 994 8 257 8, 038 7, 629 7 591 7 54) ® ~ aro 
i aT i 12, 855 13, 07 1,18 5, O8 17, 646 17. 204 18. 644 18, SOX 19. (2 sg r 
Chemically pure: : 
Re i 12, 098 13, 435 1, 827 12, 968 14, 199 13,499} 14. 32¢ 13, 200 11. 098 7 40 
Consumption...-..--.---_-- 8, 451 8, 363 8, 24¢ 7, 961 8 774 7, 687 & 423 173 8 263 - m14 
| a ie 18, 172 19, 368 l 20, 132 21, 92 23. 580) oF, O4¢ 1 7 390 a me " 
Methanol, production: ve 
Natural (100%) ..........-- thou fg 183 177 82 162 17 5 174 1 159 
Synthetic (100%) lo 12, 984 12, 308 13, 474 4, 62 15, ¢ 13, 20K 5. 349 15, 278 14.614 ‘ 3 : 
Phthalic anhydride, production thou I 19, 031 19, 902 8, 2 20, 254 19, 839 19, 035 22,114 21,4 21,14 19, 678 Bis 
FERTILIZERS 

Consumption (14 States) thou S 8 q 1. 308 1. 622 107 4 ‘ 

Exports, total _- we hort t 283, 942 189, 22 IS, 21 145. 2 61. 69 151. 354 ono 649 | 244.818 | ORR 7AR 
Nitrogenous materials____- 50, O81 327 2 8 28. 47 5 OT 16. 18 $20) > 17% “90 
Phosphate materials_____. 213, § 139, 759 18, 979 77, OF 6, 398 One 177.554) 2 ~ 18" 165 
Potash materials__.........._- 12,74 11, 984 1, 62¢ 8, 8s 6, 49 S S4¢ 8’ 399 13,407 | 7. 2m 5 

i 

Imports, totai_........-- de 133, 545 199, 175 154, 91¢ 167, 832 219, 239 220.892 | 9250 4h } 344.572 | 9R2 314 1 - g 

Nitrogenous materials, total 106, 701 19, 654 7, 106 23.1729 143. 42 128,087 | 165929! 212 781 | 214 588 
Nitrate of soda - ) §1, 717 1f , " 0, 064 54 GOK a ATF eG 14 99 a4 

Phosphate materials___- 11, 49% 4, 54 9 187 5 OK mes ' ‘ a’ O18 - 

Potash materials_____- i 814 { 29. 343 61. 77 4 63 

Price, wholesale, nitrate of soda, crud I r | ae agate 
port warehouses__......_- dol. per short tor 51. Fi 1. 51 5 | > ro & ry =o ont ry , en 

Potash deliveries__...._- hort tor 114, 71( 114, 21 1 ’ 121 1 Ax 192 ent | 1 a0 110 777 , 

Superphosphate (bulk): < ih -~ ais ’ 
aaa — do R7¢ } 39 g 9 174. 544 RS. BOF wR. 2 1. 107. 048 | ’ ) . = 
Stocks, end of month____- i 1, 224 57 RS 8 4 on 418 52" 7 a30' yar | ‘ aaa” wal 

NAVAL STORES 
Rosin (gum and wood): 
Production, quarterly total_____. drums (520 It 504, 25 549 ‘ Q 
Stocks, end of quarter______..... 873, 34 Bre’ Fe 
Price, gum, wholesale, “Ww GQ” grade bull 
dol. per 100 It 6. € 7. 2 R 4 RO Q OF @ i o Of eg oO ea - 
‘Turpentine (gum and wood): &. Be 
Production, quarterly total_-......- bbl. (50 gal.)..] 194, 05 Ove 141. 20% ' 
Stocks, end of quarter......_....___. do_...} 151, 436 y 82% 198° 764 , 
Price, gum, wholesale (Savannah)__dol. per gal_. . 64 7 87 = F 9 Pare 
r Revised. 1 Not available for publication. 2 Excludes dat r \ Janu 51, tl tate repor t nary-March 1081 ¢ 
April-June, 286,000 short tons). ‘ og ; : ; 
tRevised series. Data shown prior to this issue of the SURVEY t withdra for sturation. Ju August feu: i in 


denaturation are 34,709,000 gallons and 32,7 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics cheongh = sae _1950 - —— ——— 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the . ay 3 ’ 
1931 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | =°P'®™-| October | Nove™- | Decem- ] january | Fehru- | wrarch | April May June July | August — 
er ber ber ary 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Explosives (industrial), shipments: 
Black blasting powder thous. of Ib 1,912} 2,057 1, 626 1, 955 1,772 1, 407 985 936 743 787 768 946 1, 276 
High explosives do | 60, 822 64, 557 59, 724 56, 378 51, 896 49, 211 54, 277 59, 128 63, 285 60, 687 56, 451 65, 264 62, 425 
Sulfur 
Productior long tons 446, 245 440, 262 424, 269 435, 290 452, 060 409, 377 453, 685 419,312 438, 843 421,116 458, 025 448, 842 462, 701 
Stock do '2, 853, 688 | 822, 913 |2, 762, 528 |2, 654, 530 §2, 736, 188 |2, 759, 837 |2, 796, 784 |2, 750, 305 |2, 711, 267 |2, 719, 821 |2, 660, 635 |2, 665, 801 |2, 754, 129 
FATS, OILS, OILSEEDS, AND 
BYPRODUCTS 
Animal] fats, greases, and oils 
Animal fat 
Production as thous. of Ib 260,795 | 300,360 | 354,641 | 393,136 | 411.375 | 286,747] 318,211 | 308,408 | 326,209 | 308,257 | 279,284 |* 297,887 9271, 549 
Consumption, factory do | 127,332 129, 658 119, 095 147, 7€0 155, 320 145, 597 148, 635 117, 406 117, 213 101, 144 72, 754 | * 103,387 98, 302 
Stocks, end of mont! do | 240, 930 21, 073 246, 609 274, 271 322, 583 302, 854 266, 213 261, 037 266, 198 273, 326 277,129 270, 761 258, 887 
Greases | j 
Production a . do 50, 521 53, 751 | 58, 805 60, 254 60, 830 51,119 51, 696 48, 086 54, 892 52, 630 47, 222 54, 642 46, 862 
Consumption, factory do 50, 402 | 58, 114 47,615 63, 567 67, 535 58, 455 55, 344 47,750 48,118 40, S41 28, 110 46, 782 41, 551 
Stocks, end of month do | 94, 200 86, 676 82. 816 92, 536 99, 139 88, 661 82, 568 86, 779 94, 507 101, 780 | 113,378 | 113,712 117, 682 
Fish oils 
Production eee ee 22, 517 22, 961 11, 247 10, 006 4, 519 836 716 890 9, 189 19, 082 25, 463 25, 240 18, 789 
Consumption, factory do 18, 152 20, 4€7 17, 025 5, 301 16, 988 14, 780 13, 634 11, 543 10, 443 10, 194 8, 925 9, 993 10, 918 
Stocks, end of month" do 75, 917 68, 503 69, 024 72, 207 64, 635 63, 177 54, 817 45, 921 62, 053 79, 404 75, 111 104, 219 97, 846 
Vegetable oils, ollseeds, and byproducts 
Vecetable oils, total: 
Production, crude mil. of Ib 431 560 57 545 550 474 501 428 420 371 330 ° 396 440 
Consumption, crude, factory do 430 497 523 470 542 4u4 517 434 398 342 277 * 358 377 
Stocks, end of month 
Cruded" do 826 RR4 960 1,023 1, 065 1,071 1,048 1,045 1, 062 1, 028 1,026 * 1,005 1,014 
Refined do 189 216 | 269 297 321 356 416 461 443 400 256 256 
Exports thous. of lb_.| 40,406 47,330 | 41, 546 63, 350 33, 189 30, 036 7, 188 61, 070 60, 624 97, 151 71, 462 > |) =e 
Imports, total do | 65,112 62,848 | 46,537 55, 328 56, 214 44, 440 46, 204 36, 723 45, 093 30, 308 27, 157 _ i | oe aeaRt 
Paint oil do 19, 834 5, 022 12, 406 11, 048 8, 976 2, 430 5, 036 4, 619 7, 677 1, 67 2, 285 | a 
All other tabl ls ; do 5, 277 7,827 | 34,131 44, 280 47, 238 42, 010 41, 258 32, 104 37, 415 28, 634 24, 872 2, GEE Ieenaseecce 
Oopr \ 
Consumption, factory short tons..| 40,929 | 45,619 35, 393 31, 828 33, 187 29, 697 37, 616 33, 340 38, 365 26, 769 22,047 37, 219 29, 539 
Stoci end of month do 16, 417 17, 740 27, 890 27, 851 23, 092 40, 324 30, 386 34, 241 22, 926 20, 732 26, 334 25, 462 21, 161 
Import do 53, 333 55, O81 55, 996 38, 743 52, 396 57, 897 41, 987 31,621 | 28,100 21, 716 29, 661 WE Ueweadebeu 
Coc tor pra oil } 
Productior 
Crud thous. of Ib 53, 167 60, 334 46, 555 40, 506 42, 166 37, 531 48, 080 42, 026 49, 204 35,112 27, 903 47,172 37, 410 
Ref ’ di 30, 744 33, 316 | 26, 559 25, 545 32, 099 25, 683 31, 844 28, 277 26, 499 23, 224 17, 645 r 28,028 24, 983 
Ca ption, factor | 
Crud do 52,888 | 56,479 47,343 | 46,850 55, 812 49, 398 56, 197 48, 214 45, 747 39, 206 28,911 | * 44,475 39, 865 
Refined do 27, 246 28, 553 | 23, 262 23, 818 28, 118 24, 438 27, 784 27, 626 25, 060 24, 108 15, 631 * 27,305 22, 336 
Stocks, end of mont! 
Crude do 44.709 | 61,989] 64,526] 83,938 90, 487 93,482 | 103,572 | 101,745 | 106, 153 94, 075 85,024 | * 85,006 75, 028 
Refined dc 6, 975 | &, O62 10, 276 10, 211 11, 824 11, 505 12, 813 10,239 | 10,336 8, 469 9, 322 6, 809 7, 207 
Import do 9, 390 24, 248 11, 537 18, 719 18, 728 10,311 | 12, 903 12, 696 9, 493 7,018 5, 701 ff | aes 
Cottonseed 
Recs ts at mills thous. of short tons 600 1123 793 | 369 148 56 37 | 15 | 15 24 68 r 556 1,054 
Consumption (crust do.__.| 404 621 | 564 433 448 319 229 | 164 | 117 96 72 199 1 
Stocks at end of month do 472 974 | 1, 202 1, 138 838 | 575 393 | 244 142 7 66 422 935 
Cottcnseed cake and meal | | 
Productior short tons 180, 934 276,465 | 251,982 | 193, 620 198, 130 144, 994 106,323 | 74,216 48, 437 43, 989 32,880 | + 92,222 250, 122 
Stocks at 1 end of month do 153,478 | 214,226 | 207,924 190,875 199, 134 165,276 | 130,717 | 105, 949 | 94, 795 89, 767 71, 645 57, 343 70, 841 
Cottonseed oil, crude 
Productior thous. of Ib 121, 808 195, 045 182, 355 138, 678 144, 222 103, 897 77,628 | 584,719] 38,305 34, 127 24, 271 60, 200 166, 505 
Stocks, end of month lo 63, 370 89,685 | 98,408 | 100, 065 105, 049 | 87, 973 60,610 | 48,528 | 30,018 22, 329 20, 121 29, 133 90, 010 
Cott eed oil, refined | | | 
Product do | 85,825 | 143,075 | 160,209 | 122,009 9 126,329) 110, 864 95,400 | 65,744 54, 149 35, 473 24, 446 40, 499 96, 085 
( factory dc | 116, 937 112, 573 116, 590 107, 832 119, 877 | 92, 265 76,811 | 62,876 63, 388 64, 12! 63, 465 97, 735 100, 550 
In oleomargarine do 26, O52 26, 749 33. 460 30, 587 35,140 | 23, 196 23,497 | 18,355 19,644 | 19,203 21, 210 4 32, 583 
Stocks, end of mont? do 73, 621 107, 144 155, 036 171, 591 180,709 | 204,544 226,525 231,652 226, 997 194, 120 147, 024 98, 103 102, 715 
Price, w lesale, summer, yellow, prime (N.Y. | | a) Q) 68 @) 
dol. per Ib | . 205 | . 28 - 27 | . 27 . 262 @) (?) (@) 1 ® t 
Flaxseed | | | | 332, 284 
Pro rop estimat thous. of bu_-_| Se sr Co) 2 ee a aonesenassioasesseses 
Oil n | | 
Consumption do 3, 963 | 3, 469 | 3, 549 | 3, 648 3, 051 | 3, 186 3, 739 3,376 | 3, 484 3, 700 3,149 2, 943 2, 810 
Stocks, end of month do 5, 111 6,177 9, 362 | 9, 007 8, 670 8, 075 6, 109 5, 57 5, 565 5, 245 4, 429 3, 259 3, 654 
Import do 0} 0 | 0 0 0 0 | (*) 0} (*) | 0 | 0 0 0 
Price, wholesale, No. 1 (Minn.)__ dol. per bu 3. 55 | 3. 26 3. 45 | 3. 87 4. 55 4.84 4. 89 4. 68 4. 33 3. 68 | 3. 42 3. 41 3. 83 
Linseed | | 
Production thous. oflb..| 77,316] 68,708! 72,635] 74,946 60, 551 63, 724 74, 953 67,511 | 70,002 74, 079 63, 396 60, 500 57, 057 
Consumption, factory do | §8, 402 54, 657 51, 55 49, 610 60, 401 60, 317 68, 186 61, 588 60, 826 59,405 | 44,027 2, 352 46, 650 
Stocks at factory, end of month do 561,102 | 556,570 | 591,636 | 609,867] 613,664 | 608,807 | 601,736 | 605,329 620,535 | 623,490/| 633,674 | 634,748 | 635, 184 
Pr , wholesale (N. ¥ dol, per lb . 186 .170 .172 . 195 . 224 . 36 . 240 . 242 | . 234 | . 201 . 169 . 159 . 181 
Sov bea | 
Production (crop estimate thous. of bu ES RE eee Ce) EE eS eee SS Ee 3271, 208 . 
Consu tion, factory do | 13,634 19, 570 22,799 | 24, 687 25, 075 22, 470 24,737 | 21,918 21, 260 17, 842 17,750 | * 18,797 14, 721 
Stock { of month do 2,484 57,878! 81, 201 77, 163 78, 682 72, 988 62, 798 53,983 | 42,192) 33,367 22, 706 9, 715 4,274 
Soybea 
Production: | 
Crude thous. of Ib | 137, 605 190, 723 216, 217 235, 609 240, 745 215, 973 240, 426 212, 077 209, 264 176, 839 176, 357 187, 910 148, 658 
Refined do 145, 46 153, 276 170, 013 163, 893 201, 208 171, 360 201, 472 180.217 | 163, 260 139, 124 120, 792 154, 263 130, 391 
Consumption, factory, refined do | 149, 258 156, 275 167,065 | 160, 038 184, 543 162, 202 165, 042 141, 076 157, 851 134, 597 116, 315 148, 240 127, 916 
Stock 1 of month: | 
Cru do 53,358 | 65,896 | 81, 162 99,828 | 113,499 131,235 130,692 | 125, 870 | 124,800 | 107,383 | 116,683 | 107,993 90, 907 
Refined do 60,116} 51,274] 651,045 | 54,237 65, 175 70, 495 95,790 | 129, 607 119,641 | 113, 715 95, 343 85, 236 79, 870 
Price, wholesale, edible (N. Y.)_..-dol. per Ib..| 203 | 191 ! . 215 . 250 . 268 | . 266 . 278 ! . 282 . 258 | . 225 .199 . 206 | . 195 
* Revised 1 No quotatior ? December 1 estimate. 3 October 1 estimate. 4 Less than 500 bushels. 


7 Data for crude palm, coconut, castor, and sperm oil are excluded from the pertinent items for June-August 1950; beginning September 1950, these oils have been restored on a commercial 
stocks ba 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | 1950 1951 
and descriptive notes are shown in the | o...._ | | N fe a = ime j j | 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | — | October | * — — January | —— March April May | June July August | se = 
: | 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS— Jontinued 
| j — ia a —— j oe a es 
FATS, OILS, ETC.—Continued 
Vegetable oils, oilseeds, ete.—Continued 
leomargarine: } | 
Production___. __._ thous. of Ib 64, 829 74, 234 93, 852 89,959 | 112,813 79, 493 91, 137 71,394 | 80,344 71, 301 69, 436 86,286 | 85,074 
Stocks (factory and warehouse) __ do 16, 811 14, 807 12, 645 14, 150 19, 905 21,811 22, 987 20, 066 17, 959 19, 68S 7,45 17, 022 16. 461 
venue vegetable, delivered (eastern ; 
dh dhddtiinkdieasenses ...-dol, per Ib. . 269 . 264 279 294 316 324 324 324 316 300 273 26S 200 
— : ene 
Prodaction...___.___ . thous. of Ib 156, 820 142, 215 155, 333 144, 092 160, 179 138, 518 112. 02 98, 840 106, 416 86, 770 80, 203 126,290 | 109. axe 
Stocks, end of month. : do 71, 852 85, 962 81, 121 103, 583 88, 956 99, 623 123, 554 152, 844 151, 602 140, 550 114, 434 104, 682 97. O18 
PAINT SALES 
Paint, varnish, lacquer, and filler, totalt | 
thous. of dol..| 103,323 99,365 | © 87, 38¢ 82,1229 111,118 99,792 | 113,436 106,060 | 110,639 | 104, 690 93, 504 | © 101, 992 88, 609 
Classified, totalf........_. 4 do 93, 170 r90,347 | * 79,600 | © 74,479 101, 046 90, 969 103, 693 96, 651 | 75 | 94,523) 84,677] * 92, 251 79.720 
Industrialt i Baltasar dnb niger do 38, 417 r41, 088 sT, 57 r 35,110 41,149 37, 361 44, 387 41, 786 7 44 04 r 38, 449 33. O47 
aT . do 54, 753 r49, 259 © 42, 026 r 39, 368 59, 898 53, 608 | 59, 306 54, 864 | ! § 5 50, 07 r 53, 802 | 45, 773 
Unclassified Ee aie do 10, 153 9, 018 7, 785 7, 643 10, 072 8, 823 9, 743 9,410 | 10,464 10, 167 8 827| ©9741 | 8 O79 
' ; | ' 
SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN | | 
MATERIALS | 
| | } | 
Production: 
Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plastics j 
Sheets, rods, and tubes____. thous. of Ib 2,719 2 2, 65 2, 81 3,15 2, 589 2, Oe 3, 261 2, 805 2 202 5 062 | 2 409 
Molding and extrusion materials do 7, 248 8 f F 215 6. 707 6,100| 6, 274 5766) 5.204 | 
itrocellulose, sheets, rods, and tubes do 638 si iy 726 | 749 508 | 645 
Other cellulose plastics do 1, 150 l 252 1, 044 1, 152 887 801 1, 153 | 
Phenolic and other tar acid resins do 36, 905 6 852 7, 586 39, 532 7 671 477 | 
Polystyrene-. do 29, 377 29, 6 62 25, 498 27, 236 27 492 279 
Urea and melamine resins______- - do 16, 237 6, 65 160 22, 342 18,475 | 17, 04¢ yA 128 
a — : do 35, 138 9, 03 S80 39, 260 39, 734 0, 747 
ES do 25, 718 26, ¢ 33,891 | 132,576 132 008 32, 171 os. 54 0. 358 
modifications......._______- do 10, 738 12, , 906 10, 805 | 9, 433 | 6,914 ’ 6, 434 4, 601 
Miscellaneous resins......__._—_.. do 24, 803 "} 563 14. 040 16. 140 15. Hf 25233 3 
ELECTRIC POWER | 
Production (utility and industrial), totalt 
mil. of kw.-hr 32, 639 34, 338 { 55, 82 6, 72t ‘3, 102 56, 172 4,431 35, 136 4, O66 ‘ 10 Ae 
Electric utilities, totalt do 27, 749 29, 155 29 0, 31, 418 28, 219 120 29, 203 29, 871 20, 84 392 > 32% 0. 27 
By fuelst___- hate hr lo 20, 211 21, 769 2 21, 970 22, 539 20,012 21, 699 20, 28 21, 334 21,8 20 24, 510 2%. 239 
By water powert__ do 7, 538 7, 387 7, 667 8, 690 &, 879 §, 207 9, 221 9, 010 8, 537 8, 02 8, 281 7, 816 7. On 
Privately and municipally owned ut Alike st | 
kw.-hr 23,719 25, 203 25, 084 26, 204 26, 90K 24, 154 6, 551 25,246 | 25,852] 25,778 { 638 26, 197 
Other producerst_. 1,031 3, 953 133 4, 366 $, 427 { 4, 369 is 4.019 4. 062 418 s en9 | 4.078 
Industrial establishments, totalt do 4, 80 5, 183 s4 61 5, 308 1, 88 252 s 265 12 042 134 | 5 O20 
. =e io +, 524 4, 808 1.717 4, 762 4, 872 4, 4 1, 84 1, ORB 4, 836 4, 736 4, 7 4, 861 | 4.722 
By water power} 3 375 67 0 434 $13 4109 ‘bi . . {l 2 209 
Sales to ultimate customers, total (Ed son ; lectric | 
a A : mil cw.-hr 24, 157 24, 458 24, 673 25, 640 26, 690 25, Obie 26, 001 25,010 | 25, 467 25,717 | 25.663} 26,725 
Commercial and industrial: | | } ° 
Small light and power_____--_-- lo 4, 434 4,321 4, 332 4, 44 4, 733 4, 652 4, 565 4, 556 4, 482 4, 683 | 48 012 
Large light and power______._- lo 12, 301 12, 611 12, 55¢ 12, 596 12, 604 12,35 12, 772 12, 868 12, 937 13, 099 2,729 13, 493 
Railways and railroads : i 147 $7¢ 144 557 574 F 54 197 1 4 429 “7 
Residential or domestic__ —— do 5, 256 5, 482 803 6, 560 7, 189 6, 974 6, 59 6, 339 949 419 779 5. 810 
Rural (distinct rural rates) _..___.. do R36 631 522 478 47 476 At 724 708 77 952 1 030 
Street and highway os. de do 249 280 “ 21 319 282 279 2h4 x3 216 223 4 
Other public authorities _ snipiaom do 5G. 61 62 63s HOH 659 654 Oe 6AS 637 637 669 
Interdepartmental__. do 42 $2 $] 47 44 42 0) $7 47 47 ‘7 40 
Revenue from sales to ultimate customers (Edison | 
Electric Institute) thor f dol 430, 680 ‘ Qe 140. $58, O72 474, 704 467, 200 160, OOK 156, 779 451, 677 4 ; ‘57. 790 109. 200 
GASt 
Manufactured and mixed gas (quarter 
Customers, end of quarter, total thousand 9, 147 9, 12 8, OS] 8, 840 
Residential (incl. house-heating) de &, 528 & 4 8 362 4 208 
Industrial and commercial i , 
Sales to consumers, total_ mil. of therms é KN 1,144 
RC io 4 ’ 
Industrial and commercial. _- do 269 ORs 332 2 
Revenue from gales to consumers, tot: 
thous. of dol 107, 389 138, O75 175, 832 40% 
Residential (incl. house-heating 76, fe { 13 9 
Industrial and commercial io 30, 1 6, 33 44, 02 ve 
Natural gas (quarterly): | 
Customers, end of quarter, total thousands 14, 446 15, 030 15. 503 , 
Residential (incl. house-heating) ( , 204 , 7s 14, 204 ‘4 
Industrial and commercial _ _- ‘ 141 1, 236 1, 282 " 
Sales to consumers, total ____ Mil. of therms 7, 734 13, 3 Q 
Residential (incl. house-heating) ic 1,14 5, 924 , 009 
Industrial and commercial _ ___- iT 6, 23¢ 7,112 7 
Revenue from sales toconsumers, total. thous.ofdol__| 229, 533 555, 071 BRD, OK 
Residential (incl. house-heating) i 360, 834 | 205, 054 
Industrial and commercial__. -- jo_...| 131,321 1, 347 187, 619 170, 25 | 
+ Revised. 1 Beginning January 1951, the comparability of the data hz as been affe « ted by the following changes in classification and coverage: Vinyl resins, sheeting and film, originally 
reported on a total-weight basis are now shown on a resin-content basis; alkyd i ide all other uses, previously reported with miscellaneous r« t iry 1951, 1,137 
thous. lb.); miscellaneous resins exclude all petroleum resins (petroleum resins for Januar} 1951, 14 283 thous. Ib.). 
t Data fer 1950 for electric power have damper ot revisions for January-July will be shown later Rev sions for 1950 for paint sales (thous. of dol Total — March, 87,145; May, 103,249 
August, 122,631; classified, total— March, 79,073; May, 93,438; August, 111,166; industrial M iy, 35,178; August, 42,196; trade—March, ae 824; August, 68,971 
t Revised data. All sales data formeriy expressed in cu. ft. are now published in therms by the compiling source; 1932-49 figures expressed in the i for customers and 
revenue for 1932-44 will be shown later. Revisions for the first 2 quarters of 195 ‘ wn in the corresponding note in the October 1! 51 Sur 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | _1980 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | «... 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | Be a | 0 October | Novem- January ov] Pe — | March 
“, ~) mm] 
FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES | 
| 
Fermented malt liquors | | 
0 SE ee eee _thous. of bb]_.| *6,823 |) * 6,386 + 6,978 
Tax-paid withdrawals__..........- do 6,794 | °6.913 r 5, 962 
Stocks, end of month.........- P do | * 10,645 ’ 9, 692 9, 438 | 
Distilled spirits | 
Production thous. of tax gal ’ 42,080 | * 48,370 | ’ 36, 057 
Consumption, apparent, for beverage purposes 
thous. of wine gal 15, 473 15,177 20, 725 
Tax-paid withdrawals. thous. of tax gal r 11,398 10,110 r 16,979 2! 
Stocks, end of month do | * 737, 787 | * 760, 804 |r r 808, 869 { 
Imports ies ..thous. of proof gal__| 1, 461 | 1, 706 1,474 j 
Whisk | j | 
Productior thous. of tax gal r 17, 988 20, 536 r 20, 159 
lax-paid withdrawals do ’ 6, 469 5, 939 5 | * 9, 770 
Stocks, end of month... do r 656, 906 | * 670, 223 30 | * 701, 635 | 
Imports thous. of proof gal 1, 322 1, 543 } 1,311 
Rectified spirits and wines, production, total’ | | 
thous. of proof gal * 11,093 ’ 10, 246 5 r 14,845 
Whisky " sieadientiben ..do | 9, 741 9,082 | * 13, 524 
Wines and distilling materials: | 
Sparkling wines | 
Productior thous. of wine gal 73 77 85 
lax-paid withdrawals............. ..do | 111 148 86 
Stocks, end of month................. ..do r 1, Sal 1, 499 1, 259 
i do 4 6s 49 
Still wine 
FL Ne Rn ee do * 41,631 | + 59,321 2, 081 | 
Pax-paid withdrawals___..............- do | *11,316 | + 12,674 r 11, 289 | 
Stocks, end of month. Sintilitideaasacenia r 143, 761 195, 232 © 176, 376 
In rt ; do 331 459 353 | 
Diati i ing materials produced at wineries...do. * 98,165 | © 124,087 | * 1, 469 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
| 
Butter, creamery } 
Production (factory thous - Ib ’ 103,115 91, 930 86, 675 . 
Stocks, cold storage, end *. Month do | 234,111 208, 228 75, 329 | 5s 
Price, wholesale, 92-score (New York) dol. per Ib . 633 (42 . 698 | 
Chees | 
Production (factory), total thous. ofIb._| * 89, 600 80, 055 71, 035 | 
American, whole milk do ’ 67,940 | 58,005 49, 495 
Stocks, cold storage, ‘ona of month, total ...do 326,907 | 310,240 179, 577 
American, whole milk do 292, 421 276, 930 | 155, 117 | 
lr iports do 6, 84 5, 185 | | 5,479 
Price, wholesale, American, single daisies (Chi 
cago dol, per It . 354 360 . 447 | 
Condensed and evaporated milk | 
Production 
Condensed weetened 
Bulk i thous. of Ib 21, 200 18, 400 
Cas i do 4, G00 § 5 5, 435 
Eva ed (unsweetened), case goods _ do | 232, 600 202, 000 182, 000 
Stocks, manufacturers’, case enema of month 
Condensed (sweetened thous. of Ib 9, 409 | 9, 206 7, 598 
Evaporated (unsweetened) - do 3&8, 620 3&3, 161 88, 859 
Export 
Conde weetened 5 P do YAS 1, 378 1,123 
E varx t insweetened) — do 18, O75 Ss, 199 &, 337 | 
Prices, w le, U. 8. average: 
Condense weetene ..dol. per case 9. 30 9. 50 10. 49 | 
Evaporated (unsweetened) aigsied S 5. 37 5. 37 6. 06 
Fluid milk i 
Productior mil. of Ib 0, 306 0, O81 &, 060 
Utilization in mfd. dairy products do 3, 633 3, 246 2. 909 
Price, dk * standard grade dol. per 100 Ib 4. 62 4.70 4.98 
Dry milk 
Pr lu ; , 
Dry w le milk thous. of Ib 10, 400 11, 300 10, 784 | 
Nonfat dry milk solids (hums an food do 42, 00 35, 800 42, 000 
Stocks, manufacturers’, end of month } | 
Dry whole milk ...do 12,503 | 13,284 10, 784 
Nonfat dry milk solids (human food) do 42, 445 31, 444 22, 545 
Exports } i 
Irv w e milk do | 5, 966 | 6. 047 4, 644 
N 7 ! k solids (hurman food) do } 17, 957 | W340 4, 369 
Price, wholesale, nonfat dry milk solids (human | | 
food), U. § verage dol. per It 119 | 121 131 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES | 
A pple | 
Productior rop estimate thous. of bu. , 7 a 
Shipments, cark _.no. of carloads 1, 265 6,114 | 247 3, 860 
Stocks. col ; stor > end of month thous. of bu 7, 321 34, 451 27, 273 
Citrus fruits, « aiet pi nts no. of carloads 5, 676 4, 904 10, 044 | 
Frozen fruits, stocks, cold storage, end of month } 
thous. of Ib 466,135 | 497, 878 $31, 711 
Frozen vegetables, stocks, cold storage, end of | 
SE ee a thous. of Ib 430,576 | 457, 573 375, 269 
Potatoes, white | | 
Productior rop estimate) _. thous. of bu | . } 
Shipments, carlot no. of carloads 15,024} 15,279 18, 588 
Price, wholesale, U. 8. No. 1 (New York) 
dol. per 100 Ib 2. 636 2. 128 3. 039 
* Revised ' December 1 estimate. 2 October 1 estimate. 
rur beginning July 1951 exclude production of wines and vermouth; for July 1950-June 
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7,481 | *8,410\ *8,959] 9,009 
6,353 | 7,703) *8,182| 8,480 
10,921 | 11,108 | °11,344| 11,383 
28,620 27,803 | 25,832) 18,774 
11,674 | 13,035 | 13,226 | 12,615 
r 5, 321 7,002 | *7,27 7, 021 
’ 865, 207 | + 884,516 | * 901,106 | 910,339 
1,277| 1,308 | 1,459) 1,345 
14,727 | 15,912| 13,273] 9,768 
3,081} 3,713) °3,640| 3,686 
r 731, 674 | "7 |" 751,233 | 755,774 
1, 155 | 1, 209 | 1, 363 1,243 
4,842) *6,066|) °5,915) 6,431 
3,835 | °5,236| *5,243| 5,837 

| } ' 

} 

195 | 180 | 117 | 59 
53 | 82 } a4 j 56 
1,437] 1,525] 1,550 1, 546 
38 36 | 50 | 33 
1,367] 1,565| 1,212| 1,036 
8,804) 78,400) 8,297) 6,960 
r 150, 513 | © 142, 762 |. 133,978 | 127, 386 
412 398 363 | 260 
926 467 417 r 602 


i 
| 
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f 143,960 | 134, 265 

42, 590 72,598 | 104, 405 

701 - 686 . 675 

| 102,515 | 112,040 | 100, 750 
| 197,412 | 234, 608 


| 

131, 695 | 141,470 | 124,810 
} 
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36, 850 35, 275 | | 25,100 
50 6, 275 4,900 
370, 750 314, 750 


| 9, 566 | 8, 796 | 7, 892 
| 426,747} 524° 154 





2, 961 3, 306 5, 664 2, 466 
22, 487 24, 368 32, 587 15, 596 
10.80} 10.80} 10.80) 10.90 
6. 16 6. 16 | 6.14 | 6. 12 

i } ' 
10,328 | 11,856) 12,535) 11,899 
3, 987 5, 101 5,334 4,845 
5. 05 5. 00 4.98 5. 05 

} 

17,080 | 17,750 15,550 | 14,375 
66,750 | 94,600} 102,500| 78,100 
16,564} 19,190 22, 241 24, 129 
42,580 | 76,123} 110,013 | 121,668 

| | 
5, O85 5,348! 6,301| 5,369 
15, 881 7,477 | 12,939 | 5,850 
144 . 145 } ee *.147 

} | 
$183} 1708 | eo ae 
6, 931 2, 844 680 204 
10, 958 12, 658 10, 437 7, 428 
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290,321 | 368, 311 
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| 21, 168 22, 604 12, 761 
4. 107 3. 733 3. 008 


1951, such production totaled 99,000 gallons. 
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Unters etherwios otated, statistics through __—198 1951 a 
tive notes are shown in the » 
1951 beng ade emer to the Survey ‘Septem October ber January cm March | April | May | June | July | August — 
] Li 
FOODSTUFFS AND TOB: AC Cc :0—Continued 
] | _ 
GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS | | | | 
Exports, principal grains, including flour and meal | 
thous. of bu 27, 395 29,581 | 33,944 39, 297 40, 338 56, 384 59, 461 81, 788 62,074 | 54, 139 41, 559 50, 908 
Barley: . ; o 
Production (crop estimate)___.___- ' “eae 2 1 301, 009 | 2254 409 
Receipts, principal markets___.._- wa do. 21, 441 13, 503 12, 581 9, 821 8, 909 6, 663 8, 801 9, 703 6, 822 | 6. 819 7. 204 99 12% “12 411 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: P va —e 
Commercial MP do 33, 429 34, 026 34, 541 2, 625 31, 635 30, 165 27, 47¢ 24. 692 24, 585 24 28 23. 261 ” 8 254 
SSD Se ‘ do 180, 508 13 39, 338 &&, 8A9 40.194 sents 169 113 
Exports, including malt_..._.___- do 2, 582 2, 588 3, 599 3, 621 2, 247 4, 559 6, 177 6. 084 2 5R2 137 5, 206 9 129 inc 
rices, wholesale (Minneapolis): : & 
A. “see ...-dol. per bu 1. 529 1, 488 1. 561 1, 568 1. 687 1. 742 1. 738 1. 625 1. 517 | 1. 388 1. 283 1 208 1. 434 
5 eee eid do 1. 451 1. 394 1. 47¢ 1. 512 1. 617 1. 673 1. 628 1. 445 1. 365 1. 261 1.193 1. 264 1. 202 
Corn: 
Production (crop estimate) __......_- mil. of bu__|... 13,131 23 105 
Grindings, wet process. __......._- thous. of bu 11, 973 11, 932 11, 778 10, 867 12, 864 11, 182 13, 004 10, 893 10, 860 10, 769 9, 604 147 9, 289 
Receipts, principal markets___...._. lo 23, 264 24, 371 42, 71€ 4,94 4, 227 33, 010 25, 664 21 914 15S 21 759 on ary 91 BTR 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: oe 
0 ERR ORE do 40, 127 38, 779 52, 137 59, 3¢ 70, 09 74, 058 71.4 61, 636 50, 939 42.57 9 725 
.—_ “as TT mil. of bu 426. 2 2,160.5 1, 353. 1 814.9 = nT 7 
Exports, including meal___-_- os thous. of bu 5, 317 7,176 f 11, 151 &, 825 11, 621 12, 979 15. ( 8 895 6. & ‘ 8 714 . 
Prices, wholesale: ee 
No. 3, white (Chicago) ._._____-- dol. per bu 1, 528 1. 76 Qa ( ( 1. 889 1. 870 ( 3 Rh4 1. 795 
No. 3, yellow (Chicago) - le 1. 541 1. 521 1. 58 1. 686 1. 738 1. 818 1. 770 1. 799 1. 774 1.72 1. 764 704 1. 801 
Weighted average, 5 markets, all grades. d¢ 1. 498 1. 462 ‘ 1. 557 1. 59 1. 659 1. 64 1, 703 1. 688 1.617 1. 667 1.712 
Oats: 
Production (crop estimate) ___..... mil. of bu -F ‘ 11, 465 : 21 379 
Receipts, principal markets___.....thous. of bu 11,013 8, 977 7, 211 7, 371 6, 783 4, 267 5, 605 8, 263 10, 137 | 7, 923 9, & x ) 15. 684 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: | a F 
Commercial. _...........-- é dc 22, 020 20, 381 18, 22¢ 17, 698 17, 585 15, 231 13, 828 13, 03 14, 971 14, 886 17, 798 27, 449 33, 213 
ll ee 1 1, 168, 742 907, 660 559, 67% 264. 557 1. 142. RR8 
Exports, including oatmeal ‘ 257 366 132 24 Qs 447 1. 1% 72 44 R91 2n0 27 
Price, wholesale, No.3, white (Chicago) dol. per bu . Sf - 812 928 . 977 995 . OOF 9% . Oni 931 | wee 704 817 "5 5 
Rice: | 
Production (crop estimate) - -_--- ..thous. of bu _ savin 1 84, 380 ire : 2 100, 156 
California: } 
Receipts, domestic, rough thous. of It 16, 204 163, 842 5S, 484 42,174 5S, 208 50, 618 45, 169 42, 524 54, 961 62, 232 Rk 472 10 ) 31 647 
Shinments from mills, milled rice 11, 10 24, 661 7, 29 58, 099 28, 657 34, 374 25, 414 7, B3¢ 30, 167 ( { AS 38 a9 18 109 
Stocks, rough and cleaned (cleaned basis), end 
yy | Eee ee — of It 14, 274 91,714 ”), 474 57, 204 64, 57 62, 221 64, 24¢ 63, 497 56, 873 65, ( 63. 302 y 72 23. 127 
Southern States (Ark., La., Tenn., Tex 
Receipts, rough, at mills i 715, 391 999, 45¢ 402, 281 126, 73 101, 492 74, 774 55, 144 28,144 5, 751 26,529 | + 28, 261 y ) 551. 420 
Shipments from mills, milled rice d 265, 412 217, 5 61, 747 164, 678 176, 95 $2, 156 118, 987 81,199 73, 562 99, 562 140), 2¢ ’ wo 
Stocks, domestic, rough and cleaned (cleaned 191, OA2 
basis), end of month__--_--- thou f It 328, 12% 757, 612 857, 8 776, 128 663, 977 AG, 695 422 688 419, 822 5h, S57 279. 4 62. 622 ‘5} 323. 344 
aeree..........-. 162, 532 107, 336 8 77, 914 67, 999 66, 834 64, 1¢ 13, 34 13, 024 13. 259 ‘ RX 
Price , wholesale, head, clean (N. O.)__dol. per It . O85 089 9 O98 . 10 105 105 l { : 083 
ye: 
Production (crop estimate) _........thous. of bu 22, 977 5 Beran 5 295 138 
Receipts, principal marketst_- ! 1, 941 1, 229 1, 052 2, SOK 809 715 787 1, 510 1,031 901 1. aK 5 OOF 2 330 
Stocks, commercial, domestic, end of month d 7, 694 7, 518 7, 871 7 6, 861 5 851 4, 036 2 733 2 ‘ ”j ‘ 
Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minn.) dol. per bu 1. 388 69 $ 627 1. 764 RO4 878 1. 92 1, 88 1s 1. 659 
Wheat: ° 
Production (crop estimate), total mil. of bu - 1,026.8 2903.6 
eee -_ lo 276.1 22429 
“SP ae d 750.7 2650.7 
Receipts, principal markets_.._._....thous. of bu 45, 302 48, 301 », 472 33, 151 26, 192 21, 333 28, 407 48, 928 53, 853 1 65, 841 66. 140 60), O75 
Disappearance, domestic. _--__-._- ‘ d ’ 247,184 206, SF 87, 814 26, G2 272.111 
Stocks, end of month: 
Canada (Canadian wheat). ____- id di 158, 197 197, 072 212, 742 221, 548 214, 399 204, 221 188, 379 168, 777 166, 795 167, On 60, 577 143, 643 14. 425 
United States, domestic, totald’ : do "1,206,733 999, OR7 715, 959 395, 04 1, 126, 791 
Commercial. ____-.--- : do 260, 104 2¢ 2 x 247, 318 227, 821 206, 379 193, 66 177, 355 177, 369 157, 848 1. S71 y y, 238. 443 
Interior mills, elevators, and warehouses 
thous. of bu__| * 320, 831 282, 191 — 87, 437 |.. 271, 207 
ay a ae ; lo 137, 422 129, 357 f.. ; 101, ¢ 74,018 |_. 131. 57 
a d 483, 642 335, 670 f.- 217, 261 72, 738 |.. 481 775 
Ex rts, total, ee ee.. sa do 19, 112 19, 114 19, 557 24, 140 28, 958 ), 259 38, 6 59, 523 7, 71 42, 007 29, 1 42, 765 cide 
heat only___._.- i ...do....| 15,799 16, 487 16, 367 19, 45¢ 24, 608 4,335 33, 09 52, 129 39, 469 27 458 8, 446 |__._.. pis - 
Prices, wholesale: | 
No. 1, dark northern spring (Minneapol | | 
dol per bu 2. 42 2. 366 2. 385 2. 460 2. 493 2. 602 2. 520 2. 532 2. 537 | 2. 448 2.475 2. 404 >. 442 
No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City) de 2. 211 2.17 2. 224 2. 34¢ 2. 402 2. 47¢ 2. 401 2. 435 2. 384 2.34 2. 38 
No. 2, red winter (St. Louis) di 2. 144 2. 127 2. 204 2. 329 2. 45 2. 52 2. 444 2. 47¢ OF 2.19 2 402 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, all grades__...do 2. 285 2. 243 2. 268 2. 355 2.414 2. 5 2. 408 2. 44 2. 421 2. 348 9 2 241 
Wheat flour: 
Production:{ | 
Sees thous. of sacks (100 Ib.)_- 18, 802 18, 745 18, 4: 19, 588 22, 244 18, 762 19, 737 17, 258 18, 556 17,115 18. 050 19. 679 18. 795 
Operations, percent of enpeaiy F 83. 5 7 78. ( 86.9 RR. 4 82 78. 7 7 74.6 7 7 RN 
ec Me a sebneieer hort tons 375, 00 K Mn 378, OO 391, OOF $41, 8 372, 31 38 12 7, S76 67, 172 41, 8¢ 1. & 000 
Grindings of wheat t. thous. of bu 43,714 43, 62¢ 12,8 45, 449 51, 519 13, 558 45, 820 1, 919 13, 007 39, 048 (2,11 15, 882 13, 789 
Stocks held by mills, end of month 
thous. of sacks (100 It ; ’ 4, 968 ’ 5,049 F. 4, 8 A EEE Ee 
EE le ee ae do 1, 422 1, 127 1, 369 2,011 1, 867 2,11 2, 36 173 | 148 1, 08 y 1 { Gets 
Prices, wholesale: 
Standard patents (Minneapolis) 
dol. per sack (100 Ib 5.9 7 - 2 f f f 6. 12 14 6.044 12 ) 794 
Winter, straights (Kansas City) Dis 5. 154 5. 244 2n4 48 819 64 ray | 1M g 9 5 AO 
r Revised. 1 December 1 estimate. 2 October 1 estimat No quotatior 
tRevised series. Data are furnished by the Chicago Board of Trade and represent receipts at 12 interior primary markets; for names of markets and data for Januar M8-—July 1950 
note marked “‘f’’ on p. 8-28 of the October 1951 SURVEY. 
tRevisions for January-August 1950 of whe at flo = production and grindings of wheat are as follows: Flour, production (thou f sack 19,097; 17,642; 19 6,804; 18 f 8,903; 
21,005; operations, percent of capacity—80.7; 78.3; 77.1; 74.6; 73.8; 71.1; 83.9; 81.1; offal, pr ] thous. of 86; 3 8; 370; 354; 383; 423; gr 5 t (t bushels)— 
44,481; 41,085; 46,497; 39,095; 42,600; 40,978; 44,081; o o06. 
o'The total includes wheat owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation and st 1 off farms in it V teel and wood bins; such data are not i l I ikdown of stocks. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 —— 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the cand 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey a | october a a 8 January = March | April May June July | August —_ 
FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 
— iia ————_—_——— 
LIVESTOCK | 
| 
Cattle and calves | 
Slaughter (Federally inspected) 
Calves thous. of animals_.- 488 | 515 505 445 433 37 447 406 414 406 408 422 373 
Cattle do 1, 196 1, 169 | 1,15 | 1,110 1, 160 887 965 804 986 787 920 1, 064 956 
Receipts, principal markets do 2,317 | 2, 802 2, 232 1, 698 1, 827 1, 364 1, 442 1, 552 1, 555 1, 345 1, 743 2, 065 2, 302 
Shipments feeder, to 8 corn-belt States... ..do 447 | 763 485 | 251 183 | 121 131 151 | 124 111 173 293 515 
Prices, wholesale | | 
Beef steers (Chicago) dol. per 100 Ib 30.57 | 30.49| 31.41 | 33.03 34.10 | 34. 88 35. 62 35. 95 35. 71 35. 68 35. 75 36. 39 36. 99 
Steers, stocker and feeder (Kansas City) .do 26. 90 26. 92 | 28. 46 29. 45 31. 88 34. 42 35.12 35. 64 34. 29 32. 83 31.61 32. 59 31.90 
Calves, vealers (Chicago) 3 do 32. 88 31.70} 3238; 32.38 35.90 | 38.38 36. 50 38. 90 37. 25 38. 31 37. 40 36. 75 36. 25 
Hogs | 
Slaughter (Federally inspected) | 
thous. of animals 4, 137 5,102; 6,144 6, 777 6,584) 4,150/ 5,117 4, 989 4, 952 4, 700 3, 826 4, 236 4, 398 
Receipts, principal markets saver do....| 2,457 2,976 | 3,704 4, 018 4,070} 2,713 | , 061 3, 060 3, 080 2, 856 2, 630 2, 765 2, 741 
Price | 
W holesale, average, all grades (Chicago) | 
dol. per 100 Ib 21.10 19. 41 18. 04 18. 52 20.37; 2226 21. 62 21. 01 20. 77 21. 07 20. 36 20. 35 19. 62 
Hog-corn ratio | 
bu. of corn equal in value to 1001b. of live hog 14.8 14.0 13.0 12.2 13.0 | 13.8 13.2 12.7 12.4 13.0 12.8 12.8 11.9 
Sheep and lambs | | 
Slaughter (Federally inspeeted) | 
thous. of animals 1,063 | 1, 081 969 | 918 1, 058 740 738 657 657 811 863 827 
Receipts, principal markets ; do 2, 001 | 1, 790 | 1, 185 | 1, 048 1, 139 673 716 807 ° 056 964 1, 076 1, 310 1, 822 
Shipments, feeder, to 8 corn-be!t States do 576 591 238 252 110 119 93 157 258 164 168 492 703 
Prices, wholesale: | | | 
umbs, average (Chicago) dol. per 100 Ib 27. 62 28.25} 29.50 | 31. 38 34. 75 38. 25 40. 50 39. 25 35. 50 35. 00 31. 75 31. 50 31. 25 
Lambs, feeder, good and choice (Omaha) _.do 28. 50 28. 90 29.22} 30.77 33. 62 (1) (!) (1) () () (‘) 31. 34 32. 64 
| | 
MEATS | | 
Tota] meats (including lard): 
Production (inspected slaughter) .-mil. of Ib 1,478 | 1,621 | 1,809 1, 948 1, 975 1, 334 1, 537 1, 479 1, 537 1, 442 1, 387 1, 488 1, 374 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month do 469 | 457 | 603 | 840 1, 049 1, 007 O84 967 908 847 748 * 640 533 
Exports paleiaedl 31 27 | 36 | 56 63 45 66 77 79 81 84 a 
Beef and veal | | | 
Production (inspected slaughter) .. thous. of Ib..| 704, 7! | 686,636 | 669,181 | 650,935 | 686,992 | 527,203 | 576,081 | 537,799 | 505,451 | 483,836 | 556,897 617,158 | 553,317 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month ..do....| 89,485 | 103,894 | 124,307 | 160,544] 172,201 | 157,531 | 139,378 | 117,821 | 106, 463 96, 041 94,900 | 101,377 | 102,008 
Exports do... 1, 829 1, 561 783 | 791 1,172 924 467 495 348 472 FED fb cccoccuce 
Price, wholesale, beef, fresh. steer carcasses, choice | | | 
(600-700 Ibs.) (New York)© dol. per Ib..| . 491 | . 486 . 493 . 531 . 533 . 561 . 576 . 578 . 583 . 578 - 576 - 578 - 504 
»and mutton: | 
\duction (inspected slaughter) _..thous. of Ib..| 46,674 | 47,326 | 43,293 | 41,964] 50,187 | 36,188 | 36,529) 32,603) 31,457) 35,892| 38,061 39,369) 36,652 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month do | 6, 486 7, 904 | 9, 416 10, 479 10, 072 9, 474 7, 727 5, 435 5, 862 5, 235 6, 211 * 6,407 6, 627 
Pork luding lard, production (inspected | | | 
slaughter thous. of Ib..| 726,906 | 886,656 |1, 006, 444 |1, 255,175 1, 237,582 | 770,708 | 924,237 908,712 | 910,332 | 922,354 | 791,554) 831,556 | 784,336 
Pork, excluding lard | 
Production (inspected slaughter) do 547,272 | 665,625 | 821,067 | 923,638 | 806,207 | 570,361 | 684,025 | 672,100 | 665,162 | 672,784 | 576,759) 614,815 | 579, 276 
Stocks ld storage, end of month do 240, 544 | 219, 758 326,300 | 499, 408 668, 007 641, 565 648, 384 654, 497 616, 231 572, 372 496, 171 | © 401, 573 311, 690 
Export do 3,284) 3, 425 5,504 | 10,408 9, 591 7, 785 5,486 | 3,710 4, 488 6, 113 5, 851 5, 833 |......-.-- 
Prices, w lesale | 
Hams, smoked (Chicago) dol. per It 55 482 | . 498 | . 536 . 571 -*79 | . 573 | 553 . 559 565 | . 565 . 567 . 568 
Fresh loins, 8-10 lb. average (New York). do 557 | 467 . 408 | 414 . 430 . 489 | . 461 . 463 . 474 . 488 488 - 544 . 559 
Lard | | > 
Product pected slanghter)_.._ thous. of Ib 131,253 | 161,749 | 200,922 | 242,183 | 249,441 | 146,508 | 175,502] 173,137] 179,686] 182,936 | 157,111) 158,700| 149, 769 
Stock torage, end of month do 58,241 | 52,128 57, 794 69, 857 89,321 | 89,433 | 78,352] 75,171 | 68,639 68,754 | 46,820) + 34, 702 27, 887 
Expor do 21,653 | 17,871 25, 995 38, 727 47,486 | 32,277| 55,519 | 66,905 | 68, O83 | 67,886 72, 030 | eee 
Pri refined (Chicago) ...dol. per Ib 181 165 178 197 215 . 218 - 213 203 . 198 | 200 . 198 198 - 208 
| 
POULTRY AND EGGS 
Poult 
Rece $ thous. of It 53, 859 72, 338 87, 741 82, 807 38, 436 27, 972 34, 806 35, 273 43,097 | 52,380 42,360 | 46,157 63, 264 
St 1 of tl do 140, 352 217,909 | 260,640) 281.972] 284.623 | 242,023 192, 913 147,203 | 125,350 | 112,369 | 106,602 °121,493 | 164,952 
I 4 Chicago)._dol. per lt 239 220 . 232 241 272 . 301 324 334 .314 . 286 269 . 252 . 255 
Ey 
I millions 047 4, 074 3, 977 4,351 5, 021 5, 203 6, 340 6, 318 6, 156 5, 270 4,711 4, 231 4, 007 
] thous. of lt 739 1, O84 1, 366 637 1, 681 1, 843 2, 159 2, 027 3, 235 2, 652 495 468 
__ thous, of case 5S 502 61 34 75 159 309 97 2,083} 2,427 2,270} 1,653 931 
thous. of Il 133. 002 104, 378 TH, 582 47.310 31, 157 32, 712 62, 298 109, 253 162,659 | 189,980 | 190,818 | * 176, 273 151, 791 
I xt Chicage | 
dol. per doz MK 56 77 7 425 449 468 475 . 478 . 517 514 . 595 . 630 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
| 
Car manufacturer thous. of dol 71, 989 75, 588 68, 029 61, ae 61, 844 56, 278 54, 027 46, 463 44,604 | 40,500)| 36,937 | 49, 126 68, 285 
Ce | | | 
Import long tons 13, 494 2, 830 14, 506 32, 204 29, 648 26, 482 48, 483 25, 526 32,373 | 23,778 | 15,636 |) aa re 
Price, w , Accra (New York)-__dol. per Ib 420 72 363 345 370 376 . 334 3M4 . 382 . 383 . 350 | . 355 . 341 
Coftes 
Clearat m Brazil, total thous. of bags 1, 721 1, 684 1, 251 1, 350 1, 362 1, 691 1, 447 966 1, 281 | 837 9S5 1, 419 1, 482 
7 tate do 999 074 713 977 1, 033 1, 304 934 655 7 | 572 | 521 | RAS 962 
\ ply, United States do 797 768 750 741 728 830 952 730 707 639 | 500 549 57 
Import do 1, 992 1, 735 1, 381 1, 348 2, 224 2, 129 2, 347 1, 45¢ 1, 485 1,317 1, 253 1. 36 1. ae 
Price, ile, Santos, No. 4 (New York) | 
dol. per Ib 561 530 519 . 540 . 551 . 555 . 48 . 545 . 544 . 536 | . 532 | . 536 - 542 
Fist 
Landir fish, 5 port thous. of Ib f2, OR2 56, 471 43, 530 20, 074 28, 665 38, 492 43, 32 57, 916 67, 200 68, 613 | 70, 310 NN of eae 
Stock end of t! do 158, 473 166, 105 165, 394 157, 722 130, S8O 106, 834 96, 367 88, 803 105,044 | 127, 351 146,891 | 161, 628 166, 100 
I No quotation © Designated as ‘“‘good”’ grade prior to January 1951. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con. 


Sugar: 
uban stocks, raw, end of month 
thous. of Spanish tons 
United States: 
Deliveries and supply (raw basis 
Production and receipts: 
Production __ 
Entries from off-shore 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico 


Deliveries, total__ 
For domestic consumpt ion 
For export_._..__. 
Stocks, raw and refined, end of month 
thous. of short tons 
Exports, refined sugar short tons 
Imports: 
Raw sugar, total__ 


short tons 
do 


do 


do 
do 


do 


From Philippine Islands_- 


Refined sugar, total. 

From Cuba 
Price (New York): 

Raw, wholesale. ___.____- . dol 


_ Wholesale ail 
Tea, imports__._- sh fhe tie alee 


TOBACCO 


Leaf: 
Production (crop estimate) mil. of Ib 
Stocks, dealers’ and manufacturers’, end of quar- 
ter, total me mil. of It 
Domestic: 





Air-cured, fire-cured, flue-cured, an: 
laneous domestic 
Foreign grown: 
Cigar leaf____- do 
Cigarette tobacco._..._________- do 
Exports, including scrap and stems___t! 
Imports, including scrap and stems 


Mannofactured products: 

Production, manufactured tobacco, 
Chewing, plug, and twist 
Smo 
|: ET 

Consumption (withdrawals): 

Cigarettes mets 
—— EE — millior 
Tax-pa 
Cigars Ciena), eae thou 
Manufactured tobacco and snuff, ta id 
i. _of 


total 


Exports, cigarettes______- 
Price, wholesale (composite), cigarette: 
destination...______- ee 











HIDES AND SKINS 


Raper, total hides and skinst thous. of It 
alf and kip skins. ....thous. of pieces 
Cattle hidest abies 
aE wlacinatets ‘ 
Sheep and lamb skins_.-_- de 
Prices, wholesale (Chicago): 
Calfskins, packers’, under 15 Ibs dol. per | 
Hides, steer, packers’, heavy native 


LEATHER 
Production: 
Calf and kip thous. of skins 
Cattle hide___- thou ) 
Goat and kid thou 
Sheep and Jamnb : dc 
Exports: 
ole leather: 
Bends, backs, and sides the 
Offal, ineluding belting offal 
Upper leather__- 
Prices, wholesale: 
Sole, bends, steer, f. 0. b. tannery 
Chrome calf, black, B grade, compo 


thou faq. ft 


r Revised. 1 December 1 estimate Oct 
tRevisions for 1950 are shown in corresponding 1 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 1951 T + 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Canteen es > Sey 2 “ % 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — as October .“—y | 3 January — March April May June July | August —- 

| | ae : ade : = —s | ae Se ee 
LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
aap ; j | | | yw — | i, a a 
LEATHER MANUFACTURES | | | | 
Shoes and slipper | | | | 
Production, total thous. of pairs..| 43,928 | 44,083 38, 236 35, 894 44,885 | 42,380 | 46,176 38, 732 37, 392 36, 669 31, 757 48, CFB B cantemdes 
Shoes, sandals, and play shoes, except athletic, | | | | 
total thous. of pairs 37, 355 36, 720 32, 285 32, 588 41,451 | 38,862 42,009 34, 715 33, 468 32, 782 27, 929 36, 635 | _. ’ 
By tym of uppers:c" i 
All leather do 34, 483 33, 942 29, 971 30, 239 37, 272 35, 357 37, 785 30, 638 29, 480 28, 905 25, 020 32, 706 }........ 
Part leather and nonleather do 2, 706 2, 761 2,313 2, 401 3, 106 3, 439 4, 154 4,077 3, 988 3, 877 2, 909 3, 839 
By kir 
Mer do 9, 155 | 9, 278 | 8, 623 8, 175 10,023 9, 337 10, 598 9, 304 | 9, 703 9, 214 6, 873 9, 106 
Youths’ and boys’ do 1, 689 | 1,07 1,317 | 1, 193 1,20 1, 155 1, 235 | 1,025 1, 199 1, 284 1, 132 1, 467 
Women’s do 18,810 | 17,677} 14,784] 15,309 20, 689 19, 634 21, 176 17,316 | 15, 453 15, 380 14, 689 4. | eR 
M nd children’s do 4,807 | 4.941 1 601 4, 874 5, 987 5, 487 5, 553 | 4, 207 | 4, 204 4, 289 3, 308 4,376 |_. 
Inf und babies’ do 2, 804 | 3, 217 2, 960 3, 037 3, 552 3, 249 3, 447 2, 863 | 2, 909 2, 615 1,927 2, 464 
Slippers for housewear do 5, 783 | 6, 630 5, 362 2, 858 2, 913 | 3,017 3, 552 | 3, 478 3, 391 3, 412 3,419 4, 797 
Athlet do 363 | 339 316 273 277 | 278 339 | 299 | 255 211 152 _” ) eepenene 
Ot footwear do 427 394 273 75 244 223 276 | 240 278 264 257 péboseun 
Exports§ ERY do 275 333 230 196 244 279 401 338 307 247 197 Se ee 
Prices, wholesale, factory, Goodyear welt, leather 
ole 
Me k calf oxford, plain toe_dol. per pair 10, 131 10.388 | 10.388 10. 682 11. 368 11. 760 11. 760 11. 760 11. 760 11. 466 11. 368 11. 368 11. 184 
Me k calf oxford, tip toe do 7. 225 | 7.350 7.750 7. 975 8. 560 8. 800 8. 800 | 8. 800 8. 800 8. 688 | 8. 350 8. 350 %. 350 
Wor ford (nurses’), rubber toplift*.do 5. 850 5. 760 5. 700 5. 700 5. 920 6. 250 6. 250 | 6. 250 6.250 | 6.250 | 6. 250 6, 250 6. 250 
| 
LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES 
on - — as rae ‘ Eeesea | $$ $$ 
LUMBER—ALL TYPES 

Exports, t : ll pr M bd ft 40, 658 39, 397 53, 109 66, 416 54, 733 70, 157 75,971 | 64,934 | 83,538 93, 155 95, 844 | eB 

Imports, tot | products lo 374,905 | 394,922 | 264,418 | 240,623 § 204,748 | 179,627 | 230,218 | 232,287 | 213,085 | 204,938 |*° 221,873 | 219,551 |.......... 

National I nufacturers Associatior | | 
Production, total mil. be. ft 3,717 | 3, 687 | 8, 356 | 3,009 3, 005 2, 763 3, 288 3, 469 3, 793 3, 660 3, 147 3, 584 3, 200 

Hard woods do S48 | 829 | 776 705 713 634 776 760 | 806 837 767 767 746 
Soft woods do 2, 869 | 2. B58 2, 580 2, 304 2, 292 2,129 2, 512 2,709 2, O87 2, 823 2, 380 2,817 2,454 
Shipments, total do 3, 637 | 3, 553 3, 285 2, 878 3, 199 2,84 3, 448 3, 454 | 3, 474 3,171 2, 741 3, 231 2, 937 
Hardwoods do 778 | 791 743 | 651 705 688 78S 786 692 632 572 594 574 
Soft wood do 2, 859 | 2, 762 2, 542 | 2, 227 2, 494 2, 196 2, 661 | 2, 668 | 2, 782 2, 539 2,169 2, 637 2, 363 
Stocks, gross (mill and concentration yards), end | 
of month, total mil. bd. ft 6, 441 | 6, 645 6, 763 6, 552 6,431 6, 285 6, 300 | 6, 584 7, 111 7, 543 7, 870 8, 132 
Hard woods do 2, 168 | 237 2, 291 2, 299 2, 244 2233) 2207/ 2321 2, 526 2, 720 2, 893 3, 065 
Softwoods do 4, 273 4,408 | 4,472 4, 253 4, 187 4,052} 4,093 4, 263 4, 585 4, 823 4, 977 5, 067 
SOFTWOODS | 

D> i 
oO 10 848 | &32 40) 969 1, O85 | 734 | 1, 008 | 963 966 742 737 867 835 
‘ r th ie 896 | 754 | 734 733 1, 006 | O42 925 800 889 704 644 509 |. 514 

iu i 1, 009 | 1, 007 won 860 913 | 817 | OA 978 1, 045 954 708 987 860 
pre do 906 | 974 960 840 942 | 798 | 1, 025 yas 1, 012 | 82 656 926 830 
Stock pre l. end th do 700 ROH | 7H6 773 732 752 631 611 | 607 | 717 795 830 361 
Exports, tot wmill 5 t M bed. ft 17, O87 19,555 | 23, 221 33,574] 25,272] 37,104 | 36,536 | 36,743 | 43,359 | 48, 441 37,864) 54,128 j.......... 
y , . de 6, 796 | 6, 61 9, 043 13, 769 6, O81 6,977 | 11,421) 11,784 13, 792 12, 010 11, 682 2 | oe 
Boar inks, scantli te do 10, 291 | 12, 804 14, 178 | 19, 805 18, 291 30,127 | 25,115) 24,959 29, 567 36, 431 26, 182 41, 675 < 
ries wholesale | 

Dimer n, 3 comme 2° x4" x 1h’ | | 
per M bd a8, O53 86. O40 79. 026 78. 000 82. 032 83. 377 &3. 902 183. 043 182.657 | 182.268 | 182.068] 181. 935 ' 82.002 

F r B i better, F.G..1% <4", RL L i 
dol. per M bd. ft 128. 422 129. 933 130. 458 132. 307 131. 635 | ' 131.720 | ! 132. 700 | ' 132. 700 | ' 132. 700 I 132. 700 1131. 998 | ° 130. 230 | ' 129. 842 

" Gudeve. man nil. be. ft 760 751 624 633 905 651 785 678 689 | 605 619 742 | 697 
Orders, unfilled, end of mont! do 414 | 391 320 361 486 52 449 | 392 331 209 286 329 | 370 
Productior do 790 | 815 778 709 732 652 | 769 762 816 | 695 677 707 622 
Shiy ¢ uaz do 834 | 774 | 695 592 780 | 685 | 788 735 750 637 632 699 | 656 
Stock r land concentration yards), end | | 

nil. bed. ft 1, 276 1,317 1, 400 1, 517 1, 469 1, 436 | 1, 417 1, 444 1, 510 | 1, 568 1,913 1, 621 | 1, 387 
Ex] wmill product M bd. ft 501 6, 976 10, 607 10, 571 9, 328 8,224) 12,061 9, O87 10, 695 | 9, 329 20, 652 11, 929 |-- a 
we cle 1, 544 2, 270 3, O51 2, 527 2, 108 1, 813 | 3, 405 | 1, 573 3, 457 2, 589 3, 791 | {=r 
Re I scant! ete de 3, G7 4, 706 7, Sie 8, O44 7, 220 | 6,411 | 8, 656 7, 514 7, 238 6, 740 16, 861 O TEs Secnmmnicbiis 
Price " composite | | | 
B s mon, 1° x 6” or 8" x 12° | | | | 
dol. per M bed. ft 87. 225 82. O54 79. 027 78. 822 79.893 | 80.173 80.533 | 80,037 79. 182 | 78.298 | 77.606 77. 453 78. 052 
I | hetter, F.G..1"% 24" x 14 | j | } | 
dol. per M bd. ft 1M. 205 1453. 204 1453. 204 152. 535 152.286 | 150.448 | 150.920 | 149.836 | 149.210 | 149. 210 | 149. 210 149, 210 149. 210 

Woeet 
0 ' mil. bd. ft 766 747 617 | 619 583 | 456 565 683 740 | 763 724 749 700 
Order nfilled, end of mont! do Sd 7S 765 | 770 749 725 | 709 731 742 7 734 701 74 
Prodnctior do 771 735 616 | 500 BSS 406 | 548 659 792 | 847 741 801 684 
Shipment do 734 721 606 So 502 445 541 | 630 701 | 723 OA4 716 614 
tock ( 1, end of mont! d 1, 484 ius 1, 515 451 1, 337 1, 208 1,305 | 1, 334 1, 427 , 551 | 1, 648 1, 733 1, 308 
Price lesnle, Ponder hoards, No. 3 cor | 

"’ dol. per M be. ft 78. G8 81. 38 82. A2 84.47 &3, 73 84. 51 85. 35 | 87. OF 86. 45 85. 73 | 84.13 | 81. 68 78. 97 
SOFTWOOD PLYWOOD | 
| | | 
Product thou 1. ft jnivalent 229, 340 25), 782 243,761 | 233,634 265,000 | 255,408 | 279,415 264,004 | 285, 278 281, 340 | + 195, 059 Fk} > eae 
Shipr { do 233, 608 249, 780 243, 149 243, 319 252,975 | 247,892 283, 104 263, S84 275,490 | 280, 908 \" 178, 875 TREND Baicicksicce 
nth G, 721 "s. 408 5 703 ‘7. 747 50 080 66, 156 60, 610 50, O80 65, 801 65,520 | * 80,323 93, 513 | . 
HARDWOOD FLOORING 
\ birc! | | 
Orders, new M bd. ft 5, 950 | 5, 475 5, 400 4, 700 7, 700 6, 225 | 5, 200 5, 075 3, 775 4.300 3, 675 4,550 3, 176 
Order f end of mont! do 19, A75 19, 100 19, 600 | 18, 900 2, 400 21, 025 20, 550 | 20, 000 19, 025 17, 350 16, 975 15, 650 14, 500 
Productior do 5, 375 5, 900 5 650 5, 700 5, 950 5, 750 5, 800 5, 700 5, 400 5, 550 4, 050 5,450 | 4, 800 
S} de 6, 100 5, 750 5, 500 | 5, 125 6, 250 5, 300 | 5, 87: 5, 42 4, 850 | 5, 300 4, 000 5, 200 | 4,108 
onth.... do 3, 425 3, 570 3, 775 | 4, 250 4, O75 4, 575 | 550 4 5, 325 5,675 | 5, 600 5, 850 6, 500 
* Revise Beginning January 1951, the substituted price is based on quotations from a smaller number of companies. 
7The fir include a comparatively small number of “other footwear” which is not shown separately from shoes, sandals, etc., in the distribution by types of uppers; there are further 
small diff hetween the sum of the figures and the totals for shoes, sandals, and play shoes, because the latter, and also the distribution by kinds, include small revisions not available by 
tviw 
iE x | il eategory”’ items 
*New Data are complied by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistica; monthly data, beginning 1947, are available upon request. 
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LU MBER AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 
HARDWOOD FLOORING—Continued 
Oak: 
0 A ae senna wane Oe 82, 785 71, 035 62, 778 67, 553 113, 234 83,274 | 81,813 68,904 | 65,806 51, 757 65, 721 83, 288 84, 032 
Orders, unfiled, end of month_......-- do 96, 413 83, 098 68, 884 68, 155 91, 658 93, 512 92, 804 82, 647 65, 620 3. 093 4,74 57, 246 65, 778 
ES Ea a do 91, 059 93, 879 93, 040 81, 885 90, 435 79, 419 93, 657 87, 050 94, 499 81, 269 71,3 83, 609 74, 207 
TE 7 lo 535 93, 131 86, 031 73, 944 89, 731 78, 129 90, 960 81, 866 &5, 922 71, 488 69, 053 80, 782 75, 500 
Stocks, mill, end of month ---.....__-- do 18, 539 25, 548 33, 489 34, 199 35, 489 38, 186 43, 370 51, 947 61, 728 63, 97¢ 64, 635 63, 432 
METALS AND MANUFACTURES 
| | = 
IRON AND STEEL 
Foreign trade: 
Iron and steel products (excl. advanced mfrs 
Exports, alt short tons 281, 102 263, 097 283, 137 260, 925 305, 897 267, 309 353, 346 209, 794 206, 048 280, SH 287, 23 306, 271 
EE TE i 29, 006 21, 122 25, 808 16, 479 9, 766 18, 339 19, 683 22 651 21, 337 15, Of 23, 004 23, 670 
i ES do 256, 874 451, 097 467, 063 482, 903 479, 284 403, 146 403, 028 387, 593 | 377,895 295, O89 S15, 3 279, 818 | 
| CE ae ee ee do 94, 601 123, 831 128, 456 106, 044 66, 902 46, 017 54, 489 22, 260 19, O86 14, 102 28, 08 26, 074 
Iron and Steel Scrap 
Consumption, total §- thous. of short tons 5. 790 6, 320 5 929 6, 004 16, 692 5, O78 16 , 930 1 6, 707 1 6, 828 ¢ 7 j 6, 288 
Home scrap_.----- SASS do 3, 026 3, 288 3, 019 3, 092 3, 321 1 2, 963 3 457 3, 331 1 3, 370 8 " 240 
Purchased scrap -. do 2, 764 3, 032 2, 910 2, 91 3, 372 13, 015 3, 473 3, 375 13, 458 " 8 18 
Stocks, consumers’, end of month, total § do 5, 767 5, 805 5, 475 5, 240 5, 462 4, 048 4, 431 4,215 14,154 4,112 ‘ 4, 427 
SE TIS do 1,711 1, 667 1, 560 1, 490 1, 337 1, 301 1, 220 104 11,123 ’ 212 
_ 9» “So as do... 4, 056 4, 138 3, 914 3, 751 4, 125 3, 647 11 13,111 | 13,031 2, 041 8 215 
Ore 
Iron ore: 
All districts: 
Mine production...........thous. of long tons..| 13, 887 12, 999 7, 401 3, 362 3, 812 3, 315 3, 525 8, 795 14, 362 14, 932 R32 
Stpacents. ainpnrane ‘ = 14, 514 13, 419 9, 017 2, 997 2, 183 2, 028 | 2, 453 8, 837 14, 990 | 15,78 f 16, 448 
Stocks, at mines, end of month do 7, 527 7, 107 5, 490 5, 856 7, 476 8, 762 9, 829 9, 757 9, 128 8 277 7,129 f 
Lake Superior district: 
Shipments from upper lake peste do 11, 380 6, 993 873 0 0 6, 211 12, 664 13, 166 3, 574 13, 229 12, 672 
Consumption by furnaces_.--- : do 7, 415 6, 861 7, 289 6, 435 7,372 7, 235 | 7, 761 7, 499 7, 5A 7, 699 7,473 
Stocks, end of month, total TR do 39, 711 41, 543 37, 169 24,123 | 17,335 15,072 | 19,772 26, 423 33, 142 39, 920 45, 453 
At furnaces.......)- do 35, 651 36,919 | 31,771 20, 324 14, 919 13, 258 17, 696 23, 731 29, 299 $5, 057 39, 504 
On Lake Erie docks___...._- do 4, 059 4, 624 | 5, 398 3, 799 2, 417 1, 813 | 2, 075 2, 607 3, 843 4, 863 5, 95@ 
en do.. met 735 386 573 661 741 | 834 1, 242 1, O89 1, 050 
Manganese ore, imports (manganese cor itent | 
thous. of long tons 70 67 57 &8 59 69 Rg] R3 | 49 g1 59 69 
Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures | 
' 
Castings, gray iron:§ 
Orders, unfilled, for sale. __ ..thous. of short tons 1, 794 1, 840 13 2,012 2, 298 392 2, 390 2, 337 2, 229 2 2, 208 2,170 
capmcnts, SSL eee do 1, 159 1, 255 1, 1 1, 182 1, 364 1, 234 11,44 1 ; 1, 397 1, 309 219 
For sale. .__- a ee Lz do | 649 701 657 65: 762 1 685 818 767 1 796 { iy HU 
Castings, malleable iron:$ | 
Orders, unfilled, for sale ; do 152, 58 160, 278 180, 099 194, 950 |! 234, 06 255, 347 270,091 279,561 277, 778 258,144 or 249, 27 
Shipments, total. ....... 82, 47! 89, 968 s 5 508 88, OF 102,17 17,921 101, 345 4 RF 0, 727 
Or Sale_______ » See le 46, 927 50, 157 48, 67 $817 4,9 60,7 8.199 18 ‘ " 
Pig iron: 
Production . thous. of short tor 5, 697 5, 924 5, 387 5, 69. 5, 804 5, 17¢ f f NX 6,17 5, 890 
Consumption §- 5,7 5, 845 5, 395 67¢ 6,011 292 6, 054 5, 914 1 6, 184 
Stocks (consumers’ and suppliers’), end of month$ 
thous. of short tor 1, 408 f 1, 468 1, 481 1, 78 1, 70 1, 62 1, 6 11,613 
Prices, wholesale: 
Composite _- ‘ dol. per long tor 17. 95 $9. Sé 7 53. 5S , . 5 f hs 67 
Basic (furnace) tT 19. OF 49. 0 , 2. 52. 2. 2. 2 x 
Foundry, No. 2, f. 0. b. Neville Island 19. Hd 19. 5 19 2 52. 5 : 2. ii 2.5 2. & u 
Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 
Steel castings:§ 
Shipments, total ‘ hort tor 134, 574 149, 558 { 258 74, 63, 97 oO, 3¢ 81, GOS 188, ON 
For sale, total ; 5, 738 fi 8, 692 24, 002 7, 156 1, 184 29 130, 82¢ 
Railway specialties.._..__. le 25, 295 45 ] 4, OF 41, 58 $1,754 i ma 40, 818 1,104 41,00 
Steel forgings, for sale: 
Orders, unfilled, total__- de 620, 407 64 19 656, 58¢ 673, 82 708, 784 781, 234 874, 508 124, 202 M8, 636 
Drop and upset aia ( 530, 68 54 { bi { 62, 239 595, 87 636, 611 697 } 701 746, 774 
Press and open hammer.__.-_-- RQ TIS 2 OF , 232 ! a4 2, 909 14, 62 177, 2¢ 187,501 | 201, 862 
Shipments, total... -__- 122, 408 136, 737 a 127, 784 IR 4 128, 799 1 47 MO, 34 
Drop and upset ( 7, 75 AO 17, TE 108, 842 17, 448 118 } 2 ‘ 114, 00¢ 
Press and open hammer d 24, 65 29, 07 Z 29, 998 29, 571 5] 42, 87S $1, 87 $2, 244 
Steel ingots and steel for castings: 
Production. ___- thous. of short tons 8, 205 8, 75 : 5 8 84 7, 760 », 07 & 84 ), 004 8 . 
Percent of capacityt 19 102 . ‘ 07 102 103 rT 
Prices, wholesale: 
Composite, finished steel dol rit 0438 0438 138 1 0468 0471 17 17 0471 Oo 
Stee} billets, rerolling (producing point 
Structural steel (Pittsburgh) - ol. per Ib 75 75 40 40 040K 0400 040K 0400 { ‘ 4.00 
Steel scrap, heavy melting (Pittsburg! 
dol. ner long tor 44. (x 44. 0 44. Of $f 47. 75 16. & { / 15.00 $45. 00 { 45.00 
Steel, Manufactured Products 
Barrels and drums, steel, heavy types 
Orders, unfilled, end of month thousand 7, 182 7, 532 8, 04 ), 024 5 1, 938 10, 614 ae i! &, 53 
Shipments. ee / 2,4 2, 517 ate 2, 04 2, 7A 2 2, 762 2, 384 2, : y SI 2, 322 
Stocks, end of month lo 3¢ 2 2 25 ‘| 52 is $2 ‘ 2s 1 | p24 
r Revised. » Preliminary. 1 See note marked ‘*§’’ 
§ Data beginning January 1951 are estimated totals der from a sur f approximately 1,300 establishments by the Bureau of Mines and the Burea 
{Percent of capacity is calculated on annual capacity as follow Data | January 1951, on capacity as of Jan. 1 of 104,229,650 tons of steel, 1950 J er, 10,563,500 tons 


(as of July 1). 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | = 1950 2 i . 1951 o : 

1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | « .,. aon aceite _ ? " 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | at a October — ae January — March April May June July August a 
METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 

; ; ; | * i 
IRON AND STEEL—Continued | | | 
] 
Steel, Manufactured Products—Continued | 
| | 
Cans, metal, shipments (in terms of steel consumed), | | 
total short tor 431, 161 349,858 | 301,350 | 352,487 271,782 | 239,543 | 268,022 276,145 | 308,227 | 300,213 | ° 354,274 | 483,100 /_......._. 
Food do 310, 916 230, 772 192, 709 235, 523 160, 492 148, 689 164,956 | 169, 462 206,185 | 218,700 | 263, 683 Bey Ee Relbtataies 
Nonfood do 120, 245 119, O86 108, 641 116, 964 111,200 | 90,854 103,066 | 106,683 | 102,042; 90,513 | * 92, 591 BOE Gee fecadondees 
Shipments for sale do 382, 891 313,218 | 265,628 | 320, 501 234,285 | 203,920 | 224,124 | 234,605 | 259,347 | 266, * 318,308 | 427,956 |........-- 
Commercial closures, production millions 1,451 1, 520 1, 330 | 1, 275 1, 485 1, 344 | 1, 536 | 1, 485 1, 404 | 1,313 r 1,068 1,118 955 
Crowns, production thousand gross 30,291 | 28,758 29, 260 26, 807 30, 925 29,040 | 34,0 31, 453 30,282 | 28, 461 26, 861 33, 638 24, 692 
Steel products, net shipments | | 
Total thous. of short tons 6, 145 6, 504 6, 051 6, 433 6, 905 5,776 | 7, 105 6,635 | 6,939 | 6, 646 5, 989 6, 756 | .......--- 
Bars, hot rolled—Carbon and alloy do 689 753 671 | 732 767 644 792 | 736 | 787 | 734 689 ,. ae 
Reinforcing do 151 159 152 142 155 141 | 161 | 141 162 | 152 | 151 |__| eee eee 
Semimanufactures do 269 307 280 336 320 258 | 306 | 272 | 293 | 292 203 Ya ae 
Pipe and tubs do____| 770 740 648 | 717 744 | 621 | 824 757 801 | 77 681 TOP Tccceneneie 
Plate do 482 542 540 551 631 522 681 653 716 685 653 ae 
Rail do 15 147 131 140 58 115 | 160 162 166 161 146 | 3 eve eee 
Sheets do 1, 697 | 1, 839 1, 673 1, 843 1,977 | 1, 641 | i, 937 1, 821 1, 847 | 1, 739 1,617 R, Se Uneteutiidine 
Strip— 1 rolled : do 159 | 172 | 170 178 184 167 | 189 184 187 180 128 5 es ee 
Hot rolled do 210 | 228 | 196 207 237 | 197 238 217 204 173 146 og (A 
Structural shapes, heavy do 355 | 374 39 365 409 353 | 452 412 430 409 397 4 renee 
lin plate and terneplate do 424 388 376 401 408 299 | 397 | 361 396 425 347 | Sree 
Wire and wire products do 433 | 495 454 452 510 | 442 | 524 495 513 493 345 GED Titinecotinde 
| | | 
NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS 
| | | 
Aluminur | | 
Production, primary short tons 59, 449 62, 915 62, 276 65, 897 67,954 | 62,740; 70,022 67, 701 67, 721 7, 454 72, 698 73, 816 60, 428 
Imports, bauxite long tons 215, 964 149,449 | 203,639 | 250,187 236,515 | 228,436 | 222,030 223, 503 | 180, 141 272,903 | 284,318 i) Ra a 
Price, ¥ esal crap castings (N , i | | 
dol. per Ib . 1107 . 1388 . 1541 . 1575 .1575 | =. 1575 . 1600 | 723 . 1725 1725 .0775 . 0775 . 0775 
Aluminum fabricated products, shipments, | | | 
total mil. of Ibs 207.4 210. 1 197.2 199.0 210.3; 1190.5 1206.6; 1192.2 1185.5 $182.3) 1150.8/ '187.6 /.......... 
‘ast do 42.1 47.3 46.8 | 46.0 42.5 | 40.8 | 2.2 | 40. 2 | 40.5 36. 0 27.4 oe © Gccunngnade 
oducts, total do 165.3 | 162.8 150. 4 153.0 167.8} 1149.7/) 1164.4) 1152.0) 1145.0 1146.4 | 1132.4) °'152.0 1129.0 
late, sheet i strip do 110. 2 106. 8 99.7 | 101. 6 113.1 | 95. 6 | 101.0 | 94.7 91.8 88.6 | 82.7 | 91.5 | 77.5 
Brass sheets, wholesale price, mill dol. per Ib . 363 . 369 . 378 378 . 378 . 378 . 378 | . 378 .377 . 378 | . 373 | . 375 | . 383 
Cop | | 
Prodt 
Mine production, recoverable copper | | | 
short tons 76, 666 77, 800 81,957} 81,712 80,352 | 73,012) 83,104| 82,554 83, 814 75, 910 75, 437 * 72,004 71,607 
Crud e¢ or smelter, including custom in- | | | 
tak short tons 86, 678 90, 542 90,148; 91,218 86, 961 | 81, 598 91, 243 | 90, 704 96, 541 87, 103 82, 577 * 73, 324 73, 148 
Refined do 111,842 | 110,435 101,410 | 109, 464 110,144 | 101,054 112, 933 103, 494 113, 513 105, 127 93, 258 79, 613 74, 104 
Deliveries, refined, domestic do 119, 529 121, 806 111, ORS 121, 954 108,128 | 90,485 116,793 | 114,744 118, 113 114, 103 101, 095 | * 104, 938 121, 629 
Stocks, refined, end of month do....| 58, 748 56, 945 51,805 | 49,040 54.883 | 58,324| 55,609| 52.800 60, 896 60, 912 68,045 | * 70,937 
Exports, refined and manufactured do 12, 035 11, 925 12, 226 20, 905 8, 729 | 16,0°7 } 14, 457 | 17, 652 14, 041 13, 162 13, 220 4  ) = eee 
Imports, tota do 36, 298 62, 645 39, 172 54, 807 45,831 | 44,850} 36,062 43, 812 46, 622 , 626 46, { | See 
Unrefined, including scrap do 8, 625 33, 901 18, 664 | 26, 912 25, 866 22, 005 20, 942 24, 047 24, 893 , 606 32, 391 f 7] =r 
Refined do 27, 673 | 28, 675 20,382 | 27,805 19, 965 22, 845 15, 110 19, 765 21, 729 18, 020 14, 215 8 | | Sea 
Price, wholesale, electrolytic (N. Y.)..dol. per Ib_. . 2200 | . 2420 . 2420 . 2420 . 2420 | . 2420 . 2420 . 2420 2420 . 2420 24 . 2420 2420 
‘ | | | | | | 
roduction short tons 35, 104 35, 731 35, 377 36, 175 35,481 | 33,870 | 37,006 | 33, 587 34, 005 | 32, 681 30, 491 * 20, 872 27, 997 
by smelters, domestic ore do 36, 912 35, 394 34, 069 36, 099 33,965 | 31,977) 36,040] 34,618 | 33,198 32, 244 29, 920 29, 280 27, 755 
vy refineries : | } 
do 49, O58 4, 123 5), 725 48, 234 48, 878 43, 675 50, 701 44, 362 44,951 | 39,952 44, 864 31, 756 30, 474 
lomestic do 55, 808 62, 138 58, 658 49, 601 51, 260 49, 128 50, 927 | 42,033 | 40, 968 40,041 | 44, 404 40,252 | 31,654 
{ month do 61, 042 5), 854 40, 910 35, 619 33, 232 27,775 | 27,259 | 29,437 33, 420 33,308 | 33,504) 24,997 | 23,640 
pig. desilverized (N.Y | | | | | | i 
dol. per Ib 1580 . 1604 1700 | —. 1700 . 1700 .1700| 1700 | =. 1700 . 1700 . 1700 1700 - 1700 | 1700 
Imports, total, except mfrs. (lead content) | | | | 
short tons 41, 821 45, 052 61,040 | 114, 698 31, 526 12,898 | 14,918 21, 628 11, 201 18, 389 | 11, 527 een ~esdhdnpen 
Tin | | | | 
Production. pig long tons 3, 130 | 3, 653 3, 529 3, 383 3, 566 | 3, 423 3, 491 3, 395 3, 420 | 2, 994 jf om me pret: &: 3 
Consumpt pig do 7,092 7,059 6, 678 6, 799 6, 456 4, 976 | 5, 152 4, 984 | 5, 295 5, 093 4,719 = swathed 
Stocks, pig, end of month, total§ do 241,442 | 242,020 | 242,697 | 240,905 | 238,840 | 237,933 | 238,159 | 236,232 | 235,446 | *%32, 091 | RS hiss os 
Government § do 17, 804 17, 486 18, 554 18, 618 17, 786 17, 753 | 18, 151 17, 753 | 19, 906 18, 105 18, 044 16, 091 14, 789 
Industria do 22, 587 23, 666 22, 931 21, 931 20, 728 19, 352 19, 676 18, 244 15, 435 13,917 | EE, FOP Socwene os sank 7 
Imports 
Ore (tin content do 3, 882 3, 130 1,618 | 3,789 4,545| 20927) 2,753) 2,204 1,334] 2,924) 2,663) 2,430/...._..... 
Bars, t ks. 1 et do 5, 136 6, 259 5, 008 | 4,019 5, 836 | 2, 213 | 4, 405 2, 273 | 1, 203 | 1, 868 | 2,321 | 4 oe 
Price, wh le, St ts (N.Y dol. per Ib 1.0129 1. 1335 1. 3768 | 1. 4478 1.7172 1, 8268 1, 4546 | 1. 4583 1. 3906 1. 1805 1, 0600 1. 0300 | 1.0300 
Zire | | 
Mine production of recoverable zine _ short tons 54, 794 55, 791 54,604 | 55,127 59,651 | 56,878} 60,670| 56,467 58, 233 | 56, 473 53,379 | °54,408 49,991 
Slab zir | 
Product do 71,057 | 79, 997 79,226 | 79,986 80.987 | 70,285 80,450 | 77,862 80, 430 | 77, 679 78, 955 74, 035 70, 623 
Shipr ts, total do 75, 241 81, 156 79,079 | 80,357 79, 609 69,380 | 80,462; 74,419 77, 567 79, 299 83, 346 74,191 | 64,632 
Domest do | 70,656) 71, 596 69, 202 72, 333 72,068 | 64,784 70,845; 69,125; 73,003 74, 149 76, 461 65, 696 | 58, 074 
Stocks, « f montt do | 10, 267 | 9, 108 9, 255 8, 884 10, 212 } 11,117 | 11, 105 | 14, 548 17, 411 | 15, 791 11, 400 | 11, 244 | 17, 235 
Price, ¥ ile, prime Western (St. Louis) | | 
dol. per Ib 1710 | . 1750 1750 | .17% 1750 } .1750 | . 1750 .178 . 1750 . 1750 . 1750 .178 . 1750 
Imports, total (zinc content short tons 35, 137 | 39, 456 34, 150 31, 799 37, 163 | 23, 519 26, 375 | 23, 938 31, 684 42, 834 34, 413 | San Ge Bencoutenetl 
For elt , refining, and export do 0 | 6, 169 0 | 596 3, 292 3, 100 | 3, 720 | 2, 263 2, 269 2, 878 3, 057 4,008 |......... . 
For domest nsumption | 
Ore ne content do | 19,724 20, 446 20, 665 | 20, 001 25, 307 15, 504 15, 292 | 10, 925 13, 599 31, 723 23, 773 58, GES 1 .cncusmte 
Blocks, pigs, et do....| 15,413 | 12,841 | 13,485 | 11,202 8,564 | 4,825 7,363 | 10,750 | 15,816 8, 233 7, 583 5, 204 |.......... 
HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT | 
ELECTRIC | 
| i | 
Boilers, radiators and convectors, cast iron | | ) | 
Boilers (round and square | | } | 
Shipment thous. of Ib 40,153 | 38, 488 25, 754 17, 399 21, 262 | 19, 458 | 19, 456 | 12, 898 10, 443 12, 770 11, 461 4, } > 
Stocks, end of mont! do 58, 577 48, 885 48, 483 48, 763 51, 520 52, 712 57, 400 67, 150 80, 306 86, 777 87, 101 G7, CSF focncudaee = 
Radia 
Shipment thous. of sq. ft 5,714 5, 798 5, 127 4, 372 4,675 | 4,311 4, 658 3,550] 2,413 2, 284 2, 220 . | eee mn 
Stocks, end « th awe 4, 020 3, 200 2, 766 2, 951 3,028 | 3, 099 | 3,717 | 4,842 6, 805 8, 699 9, 024 SE Sccakinens ae 
Re l ! Data beginning February 1951 include figures for 30 companies (which operate captive extruding departments) not previously canvassed; for February, the shipments by 
the additional companies increased total shipments for fabricated and wrought products 3 and 4 percent, respectively. 3 Includes small amount not distributed. 


G t stocks represent those available for industrial use. 
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Boilers, range, shipments number 38, 92¢ 44,748 
Oil burners: 
Orders, unfilled, end of month_. - do 118, 930 82, & 
Shipments. _...........-.-- oe do 115, 780 114, 041 
Stocks, end of month_____- do 37, 468 8, 411 
Stoves and ranges, domestic cooking, excl. electric 
Shipments, total.___...___- number 3. ASE & 62 
Yoal and wood_.___- do 16, 157 14. 827 
Gas (inel. bungalow and combination do 288, 80 09, 84¢ 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel oil do 18, 67¢ 952 
Stoves, domestic heating, ene, total___do 658, 807 610, 766 
Coal and wood____._.__. do 173, 145 145, 742 
LEDER SIE ep aeene | 277. Gat 200), 932 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fue! oil do 207, 722 174, 092 
Warm-air furnaces (forced-air and gravity-air fl 
shipments, Ne nur nber 139, 014 137, 915 
Sg al - oe : do 74, 241 67, 036 
DS ae ( 44. ORE 51. ORF 
| +2 de 19, 793 19, 594 
_Water heaters, nonelectric, shipments ‘ 280, 68 286, 907 
MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 
Blowers, fans, and unit heaters, quarter 
Blowers and fans, new orders ‘ne ous. of 32, 471 
Unit heater group, new orders 7 87 
Foundry equipment (new), new orders, 
ee ne aa ea 1937-39 = 100 483. 8 5G. 8 
Furnaces, industrial, new orders: 
Bleciric_______ thous. of dol 1. 48 1. 603 
Fuel-fired (except for hot rolling steel d 817 " 
Machine tools: 
New orders... ......- 1945-47 = 1K 220) QR 
Shipments. ._-- io 101. € 100. 9 
Mechanical stokers, sales: 
Classes 1, 2, and 3_._____- eater numt 54¢ V5 
Classes 4'and 5: 
a 8 259 
eae 64, 438 6, 472 
Pumps, steam, power, centrifugal and rotary, new 
ne thous. of dol 91 4, ORF 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Batteries (automotive replacement only), ship- 
RE thousands 2. 925 007 
Domestic electrical appliances, sales billed 
Refrigerators, index.........._..___- 1986= 100 02 236 
Vacuum cleaners, standard type_- number 327,524 | 331,44 
Se aaa _.do 424, 00K 120, 90K 
Insulating materials and related products: 
Insulat g materials, sales billed, index _1936= 100 14 17 
Fiber products 
Laminated fiber products, shipments 
thous. of dol 7. O54 7 32 
Vulcanized fiber: 
Consumption of fiber paper. ____ thous. of Ib 4, 674 048 
Shipments of vulcanized products 
thous. of dol 1, 794 ORS 
Steel conduit (rigid) and fittings, shipments 
short tons..| 29, 123 25, 875 
Motors and generators, quarterly: | 
New orders, index._.............___- -1936= 100 551 
am induction motors, 1-200 hp: 
WAGES CT thous. of dol 46, 582 
EES do |} 29,610 
Direct current motors and generators, 1-200 hp.:7 
SO eS thous. of dol 7,428 
ee  ennce do 4, 163 
COAL 
Anthracite: 
ST thous. of short tons__| * 3, 835 4, 282 
Stocks in producers’ storage yards, end of month 
thous. of short tons 1,035 1, 298 
Re do 480 461 
Prices, composite, chestnut: 
ok owe sincere ...-dol. per short ton 21. 52 21. 74 
Wholesale__........--- do 16. 739 16. 886 
Bituminous: 
EE .. thous. of short tons 47, 297 51, 37¢ 
Industria! consumption and retail deliveries, total 
thous. of short tons 36, 957 &, RR7 
Industrial consumption, total _- do 30, 202 > 902 
ive coke ovens._......___- do 903 1, 000 
Byproduct coke ovens___.__- do 8, 057 8, 480 
ST do 652 705 
Electric-power utilities......_. Sey ~ 7, 456 8, 186 
Railways (class I)__....................do 72 5, 360 
B8teel aa rolling mills... _- ..do 611 
_ [Se a * 7, 609 8, 560 
Retail deliveries..........................do 6, 755 5, 985 


+ Revised. » Preliminary. 


? Data for 1950 revised. Revisions for January—August are as follows (thousands of short tons): 


o’The number of companies reporting is as follows 


r 3, 3! 


1, 41 

346 
21. 90 
16. 980 


45, 512 | 
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“oa January 
ber ar ary 
43. 8690 $1, 104 , 807 
7, Bor f Ri 62, OF 
sO) ( 3 As * 
1, 564 61. 008 64, Ast 
263, 729 a 74 281, 362 
9. 9900 l 13 ] 39 
237, 001 61, 793 255, 112 
16, 738 Lf, 445 l ll 
27, 637 y SSO 210), 429 
69. 329 44 719 814 
171. 182 112. 939 128, 797 
87, 062 77, 922 41), 81K 
85, 407 71, 143 7 wy 
45. hE i ws 
9 17 oF, € } 2 1457 
0. 824 S 1 1 $ 
oe 1 ty 44 o ? 
2, 024 
= pps 
7. OAS. | 638. ¢ 
1 BOF 764 > 
749 :] ; 1, 67 
4 17 4 f 
195 - 14.23 7 2 
4 t Lt) 
7A 74 f 
ae 19 153 RV 
72 6, 477 180) 
2, 172 87 1, 390 
910 27 F722 
288, 756 282, 305 261, 572 
377. 000 $23, G47 $45, 904 
564 OF 2 
7, 574 8, 102 7 2 
1, 738 5, 399 5, 14 
5 2 944 > 000 
27, 5 25, 055 23, 389 
674 
55, 054 
37, 905 
10, 648 
5, 382 | 
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4, 199 


1. O68 R15 

374 323 
22. 14 23. 24 | 
17. 134 18, 540 | 
51, 470 r 40, 451 
46, 376 | 41, 300 | 
36, O95 | 32, i410 
1, 105 | 1,038 | 
8 633 | 7, 665 | 
745 | 638 | 
9, 286 8, 300 | 
5, 717 | 4, 901 
R48 | 765 | 
9, 761 8, 843 | 
10,281! 9,150 | 


2,893; 
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23. 48 
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41, 
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‘ 
9, 
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», ot 


497 
862 
665 


345 
GSS 


584 | 


4,228: 4,166; 2,855 
1), 29; 15 t half of 192 


1 Data for January-August 1951 cover 14 companies and beginning Se pte mber, 15 companies. 
2,563; 4,847; 3,331; 


Polyphase induction, beginning second half of 1950, 32 direct current, ye ar 
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798 
671 
130 
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1, 400 


ISS 
201, O83 
262, 734 


3, 622 
747 
414 


22. 50 
17. 818 


43, 390 


33, 733 
30, 554 
974 

8, 708 

6904 

7, 664 

4, 367 

609 

7, 537 

3, 179 


; 4,386 


June July 
43, 174 ms, 467 
+5, 45 SO4 
17,219 ‘ 
74 
147, 757 
QO x 
129, I 
44 8, 43) 
‘ 191 
t 24 
{ ~ 
75,4 
‘ olf 
os / Z 
22,114 
“4 
3, 22% 27.04 
r 70 ~~ 
RR 1M 
* - 44 
27 ‘ 
234 ao 
78, 390 u 
ite 64 
54 118 
iw, 548 We 
21. 648 3,4 
s £7 *) 
| ty 
27, 749 su 
tier 
ne Ro 
4s t 
12, 779 
7. Om 
743 770 
792 S77 
17 \2 
22. 82 2 99 
18. OOF a 
44,014 34, 462 
33, O16 $2, 627 
29, 445 29, 157 
YR2 x 
8, 465 8, 708 
HSS "9 
7,728 7,74 
3 ORS 4, 064 
568 4 
7,082 76 
4, 570 470 
zB 
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s19. 48 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 
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COAL—Continued 


bunker fuel 
thous. of short tons 
ind retail dealers’, end of month, 


Cor impt I 4 


stoeks, industri 
‘ ; ] 


‘ i the ul ‘ hort tons 
Industrial, tot do 
Byt duct ke oven do 
Cement do 
Elec utilitie do 
Railway J do 
St and rf ng mills do 
Othe tri do 
Retail de do 
Export do 
Price my 
Ret dol. per short tor 
VW ‘ 
M ce 
I | i do 
COKE 
Productior 
Bel ‘ thous. of short tor 
By} luct do 
Petroleum « do 
Stocks, t} 
Bypr t total do 
At irnace | t do 
At merchant plants do 
Petroleur do 
Export do 
Price, beehive, ‘ nelisville (furnace 


dol. per short tor 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 


Orude petroleut 
Wells complet 
Productior F thous. of bb] 
Refinery oper percent of capacity 
Consumpt ins to stills). thous. of bbi 
Stock s 

( ‘ e-l n U. 8., total do 
At refiner do 
At tank farms and in pipelines do 
On leas« do 


number 


do 
do 
dol. per bbl 


t wells 


1} ofl 2 thous. of bbl 
oi] . do 


do 
do 
‘ type of consumer 
power plant do 
I) . do. 
bunker oil ait — 


fu ; ] ade do 
1 fue l oce do 


ite f il do 
| fix oil . ° . do.. 


w York Harbor, No. 2 fuel) 
dol. per gal 
Residual (Okla., No. 6 fuel dol. per bbl 
Keros« mm 
Production 





thous. of bb! 


Domestic demand do 
Stocks, end of month do 
Exports do 


le, bulk lots (New York Harbor 
dol. per gal 


Price, whok 


Lubricants 


Production thous. of bbl 


Domestic demand ...do 
Stocks, refinery, end of month do 
Exports¢ do 


Price, wholesale, bright stock (midcontinent, 
f. o. b. Tulsa dol. per gal 


* Revised 
May 1951, $9.088; prepared sizes, May 1951, $9.414. 
d'Includes stocks of heavy crude in California 
©Excludes 
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2, 023 
76, 636 
“4 


181, 775 


242, 211 
60, SS4 
14, 308 
17, 124 
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35, 392 | 


35, 343 


24, 864 
12, 668 


5, 899 
4,117 

, 772 
78, 270 
41, 966 


916 
802 


ONG 
1. 650 


9, GRO 
7. 920 


113 
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4, 646 
3, 411 
6, 850 
1, 281 
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70, 478 
67,714 
15, 666 
1, 283 


26, 668 


QsY 
18, 936 


2, 764 


44 


6, 006 


Us4 
661 
323 


41 


2, 019 
182, 806 
“4 

18S, 303 


246, 424 
61, 993 


1950 





167, 490 | 


16, 941 


45, 004 


4, O87 
3, 907 
6, 973 

992 


268 + 


! The comparability of the data is slightly affected in May : 


Novem- 
ber 
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pecial category” exports not shown separately for security reasons. 
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72, 516 
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012 
s4u 
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January 


27 


<é 





} 
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74, 006 | 
71, 766 | 


16, 960 | 


1, 418 
7, 006 
5 311 
1, 074 


19, 997 | 


2, 240 


4 





16. 86 


’ 8. 742 


9. 582 | 


183, 110 
199, 958 
243, 107 


14, 555 
18, 175 


ve 


16, 192 


<) 
wo 
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. 091 
1. 750 


12,715 
18, 633 
16, 673 
46 
101 


5, 061 


3, 539 | 


8, 160 
1, 157 


. 290 
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Febru- | spare , 
ary | March | April 
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5, 399 
QRS 


069 
G32 


14. 750 


166, 041 
183, 745 
235, 247 
56, 260 
161, 556 
17, 431 


hot 


_ 


39, 742 
38, 696 


50, ORS 
51, 101 
573 
594 
, 008 


pom 


oa 


47, 587 
39, 409 


643 
644 


091 
1.750 


11, 475 
, 789 
13, 150 

125 


~ 
~ 


101 


4,339 
8,115 
8, 386 

934 


- 290 | 


41 


71, 425 
69, 813 
16, 751 
1, 243 
26, 529 
4, 854 
1, 091 
19, 345 
1,612 


3, 207 
16. 97 


&. 967 
9. 661 


651 
6, 042 
207 
1, 266 
1, 134 
132 
118 
50 


| 


| 
| 


14. 750 | 


1, 8905 
187, 624 
96 

200, 535 


233, 824 
58, 671 
157, 710 
17, 443 


2, 640 | 
14, 144 | 


2. 570 


41,129 | 


41, 771 


45, 046 


453, 568 
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1, 769 
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183, 800 | 


185, 488 


243, 180 
63, 366 
162, 444 
17, 370 


3, 615 
15, O81 
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35, 139 
36, 9OS 


32, 185 
46, 841 
4,811 
3, 889 
6, 753 
44, 736 
36, 910 


1, 361 | 
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ind June 1951 by substitutions in the reporting companies. 
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1951 


May June July 
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110 | 


74, 807 
73, 109 


1, 266 
29, 826 
4, 567 
1, 232 


20, 043 | 


1, 698 


16. 66 


18.911 
9. 411 


2, O74 
191, 268 


o4 
199, 521 


248, 418 | 


65, 365 
165, 500 


17, 55 


1, 791 
16,019 
2. 570 


37, 500 
39, 202 


5, 454 | 


3, 850 
8, 451 
1,477 
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Prices on new basis: 

















August | Sptep- 
| | 
| 9% 96 | 86 
76,902 | 74,100] 75,414] 76, 245 
75,258 | 72,248 73, 492 74, 352 
16,247 | 14,035 14, 449 14, 426 
1,333 | 1,316 1,339 1, 353 
31,060 | 31,635] 32,392 33, 008 
4, 999 4, 426 4, 331 4, 245 
1,195 | 1, 168 1, 156 1, 147 
20, 424 19, 668 19, 825 20, 083 
1, 734 1, 852 1, 1, 893 
5, 242 4, 824 6, 167 
16.64] 16.72 16.74} 16.83 
19.094 | 9.006 8.907! 9.206 
19. 440 9. 454 9. 515 | 9. 429 
; 
j 
632 | 532 ’ 626 547 
5, 943 | 6, 104 6. 152 | 5, 923 
315 326 | 319 | 
| 
1, 395 1, 518 1, 626 } 1, 764 
1, 135 i 175 | 1, 204 1, 208 
260 | 343 | 4 
112 9a 7 | 
90 | 94 | 122 
} 
14.750 | 14.750] 14.750 14. 750 
| } 
1, 975 1, 896 tf er 
183,898 | 190,362] 193,201 |....._.. 
97 | Sa. .:5 @izcasu 
197,246 | 200,322] 202, 721 “ 
' 
248, 170 250, 847 254, 276 ie 
65,536 | 67,046 65, 501 |... ..- ‘ 
164,934 | 166,077 171,074 |_. . 
17,700 | 17, 724 17, 701 |.... 
2, 342 2, 320 oon 5... i 
16, 547 17, 612 iC 3 eee 
2.570} 2570) 2570 2. 570 
| 
37,614 | 38, 067 Xt 5 See 
38,303 | 39,516 Fi Bibenhasecs 
24, 132 24,277 | 27,185 |.......... 
42, 153 39, 400 8 LE cccntsien 
4,544) 4,375 5, 088 5, 072 
3,415 | 3,338 3, 517 J tia 
6,177 | *5,790 6,7 6, 250 
| 
67,839 | 79,487 jg ae 
41, 566 45, 168 Oe Ba aa<cce 
| 
1,149; 2,230 4 Ass 
2,471 | 3,179 ih Gio om 
091 | 091 . 091 . 091 
1.750 1. 750 1. 750 1. 750 
9,815 | 10,220 10, 506 ae al 
5,494} 6,490 ST ccscce 
24,169 | 27,277 (4 aaa 
3R8 | 592 1,000 iat 
101 | 101 . 101 101 
5,004 5,201] $8379 ].......... 
3, 632 | 3, 348 3, 502 aioe 
&, 444 | 8, 662 8, 875 iota ane 
1, 387 | 1, 598 1, 499 aS 
290 | . 200 . 290 . 200 








Mine run—April 1951, $8.931; 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | oon som. | Scene. Saacnees | Feb | se J 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | — BS +g October | ‘tor . _ ‘ | January oa March | April | May | June | July Aucust as 

se ih er 
~~ _ | ‘ ’ T wy”? . ‘ . 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—‘ ‘ontinued 
Refined petroleum products— Continued 
Motor fuel: 
All types: 
Production, total thous. of bbl 87, 539 0, 917 8 0, O4 4,132 83, 752 93, 378 87, 319 06, 811 06, 154 8. O4 ®. 70 
Gasoline and naphtha from crude petro- 
Eee thou f bbl 76, 939 79, 815 76, 808 80, 220 &3, 773 74, 335 82.14 7H, R24 85. 401 Qn 4 a7 2 g 
Natural gasoline and allied pro duct i 15, 4¢ 47 2 7, 24 17,314 15, 631 17, 78 16, 708 16, 64¢ 1 2 f 
Sales of 1. p. g. for fuel, etc., and transfer 
of cycle products ___- thous. of bbl 4, SH¥ 5, 374 742 6, 525 6, 955 6, 214 6, 542 6, 215 5, 526 51 5s f 
Used at refineries - do 8, 52 9, 302 8, 968 9, 011 8, O45 7, 028 7, 997 7, 803 8, 274 7, 5S 7. O89 8 658 
Domestie demand _- do 86, 766 89, 12F 82, 718 81, 06. SO, 554 72, 717 86, S4 87, 430 100, 18S 06, 08 100, 476 l 204 
Stocks, gasoline. end of month 
Finished gasoline, total do 97, 904 97, 844 I 108, 669 120, 47 129, 537 133, 4¢ 1 1 123.8 119.7 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
At refineries ss ! 55, 67 560 64, 27 6, 160 84, 25 B5, 0% 79, 357 73, 652 67.2 , 
Unfinished gasoline i 844 OK 8 8 8, (0 7, TO 7,99 & AS 8 431 7 29% 9 
Natural gasoline and allied products. _do 8, 581 8, 226 f 7, 358 7, 474 7, 842 8 109 & 599 » O79 1 { 06! nee 
Exports" ; = dk 1, 853 1, 82 1, 48 2, 109 1, 132 1, 097 1, 94 1, 976 2, 239 2 52K 68 { 
Prices, gasoline: 
Wholesale, refinery (Oklahon rroup 3 
dol. per gal 104 104 104 . 101 . 104 . 104 . 104 . 104 .104 | .104 104 | 4 104 
Wholesale, tank wagon (N. 147 147 147 147 147 147 . 147 147 147 147 $7 14 147 
Retail, service stations, 50 citic lo at 199 202 207 20¢ 20 a 2 200 | 201 202 202 1 
Aviation gasoline: - 
Production, total____. thous. of bbl 5, 107 5, 604 168 5, 909 5, 789 5, O10 6,11 52 6, 2A5 5 TF 5g r “ 
100-octane and above__- d , 92 4, 247 +, 198 4, 88 4, 091 4,144 5 O17 4, 464 4 KK 1 4° 4 ¢ 
Stocks, total. .___. ; ] 6, OOF 6,579 2 7, 220 7,813 ® 255 R. Ai & 500 R 505 g 34 g OK 
100-octane and above. ! 2, 97 254 802 44 18 s 4, 048 { 4 008 8] R44 

Asphalt: 

Production. ._.....-- short tons__|1, 197, 6 , 140, 20 R75, 50K 717, 10 681, 50 643, 304 806, 50K ) 1) |1, 123. 600 |1, 205. 60K on r Fan 

— refinery, end of month i 742, 4 670, 206 78 962, 400 71, 108, 000 |1, 282 1, 468, 0 2 500 |1, 546, 900 |1, 459.3 os, Bi 4. 20K 
Production_____-_- thou flb 114, 806 107, 240 120, 12 122, OS¢ 124, 604 108, 644 122, 641 122, 3 131, 321 113, 68 x ) 

Stocks, refinery, end of month i 145, 88 135, 240 135, 80 141, 12 144, 764 139, 44¢ 140, 84 2. HK 162, 404 168, 28 179. 2 aN 44 * 
ay = lt products, shipments 
t roofing, total_- thous. of square 6, 254 6, 744 f J 5, 262 5, 259 4,354 5 7 4,79 4, 900 4, 594 { SOx 461 
An roofing and cap sheet: 
Smooth-surfaced - ____. : do 1, 333 1, 553 1, 559 1, 416 1, 352 1, 148 1, 20 1, 052 1, 038 961 "9 1 1, 182 
Mineral-surfaced____- = ges d 1, 347 1, 528 1, 466 1, 168 1, 241 yO 1. 1 Ol 1 034 1. 02 1 128 1" 348 
Shingles, all types_.......----- d 3, 575 3, 663 282 2, 684 2, tite 2, 210 2, 84 2, 727 2, 828 2, 608 2, 682 5 2, 931 
Asphalt sidings.............- de 16 209 2 171 202 170 193 139 147 124 2 182 
Saturated felts__._- wenoce i . short t $s 56, 157 59, 937 59 56, 481 71, 675 61, 158 71, ¢ 64, 999 67.044 51.134 4 49 & 47, 27 
PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING 
PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 
Pulpwood: 

Receipts... ...- .--.--thous. of cords (128 cu. ft 2,042 2, 083 2,1 2, 121 2, 487 2,169 2 339 1 948 | 2 214 2 3% 19 2 TH 2 298 

SL nndccndsccnavensea do 1, 982 2, 160 2, 108 2,014 2,149 1, 98 2, 257 2, 224 2 339 2 258 2 104 2 2 2 124 

Stocks, end of month. weewes — a 3, 754 3, 704 704 3, B15 4,155 4, 33t 4,419 4 179 4,050 4. 180 4 388 r4 810 4 ORD 

Waste paper: 

SE led cccemidingmacne oe short tons 688, 843 776, 402 751, 411 740, 953 R18, 50¢ 824, O75 904, 918 R78, 247 882 722 R47. OF 722 ‘ 778. 627 676. 492 

Congestion. otuiein~ pavatelliad lo 687, 173 756, 727 752, 065 715, 429 797, 339 s4 4 870, 5lé 850, 183 ROO, T7F 824 615 667, 582 757. 434 6463. 649 

Stocks, end of month do 342, 677 377, 351 62, 549 86. 552 412 699 416, 826 450. 186 479. 554 469. 658 490, 788 B47 347 542 359 576, 961 

WOOD PULP 
Production: 

Total, all grades_-_--_--- ..thous. of short tons 1, 232 1, 37 1, 326 1, 252 1, 349 1, 238 1, 402 1, 414 1, 484 1. 400 29 1. 42K 1319 
Bleached sulphate —- short tons 144, 773 177, 134 168, ON¢ 162, 222 183. 559 143, 912 188, 992 192. 303 198, 043 188. 5R2 — Mm) 198. 499 171. 930 
Unbleached sulphate —_ de 468, 025 529, 945 511, 04 467, 74¢ 526, 488 490, ORE 551. 605 540. 138 5A7. 270 R28 120 22 Re ane 5A ORs) 
Bleached sulphite_..........-.-- lo 171, 788 192, 824 187, 622 169, 60% 195, 541 177, 141 197, GRE 193, 598 204, 644 191. O77 R29 OF 1. O44 186, 638 
ee ene. oa do 63, 712 67, 324 68, 734 68, 152 67, 698 60, 351 66, 4 68, 017 65, 900 63, 2 a BRE 61, 28 61.177 

| aL es oie do 43, 949 38, 128 36, 731 4,931 38 821 35, 545 8 611 iS 122 40, 607 4 GOR 9 g 777 6 O41 
Gomendwecd a diiteneeaae aoa i 187, 878 204, 512 199, 068 197, 756 215, 190 195, 426 215. 9OR 209. 937 222 535 210. 681 107 9 208. 4 4. 055 
Defibrated, exploded, etc do 86, 153 89, 124 86, 249 84, 495 52, 000 50, 000 67, 000 98, 000 106, 000 101. Oo BK rs 88. 000 

Stocks, own pulp at pulp mills, end of month | . r f 

Total, all grades__--_-_-.-.-- hort tons * 95, 177 90, 386 87, 929 81, 974 90, 397 94, 466 94, 753 100, 406 102. 953 110.804 | 111.120] 105.4 110.011 
Bleached sulphate. -.-....--- i ’ 13, 651 14, 57 14, 424 10, 162 10, 5! 12, 255 13, 787 13, 112 12, 994 15, 363 . 11, 92 14, 244 
Unbleached sulphate__..._._.. i r 9, 340 9, 62 », 659 9, 708 44 8, 871 7, FAK 400 10, 171 12.‘ fis | 4 
Bleached sulphite._-...-.-.--- , de r 20, 231 19, 446 18, 547 13, 534 20, 309 21. 760 20) 129 1. 632 24) 583 28, 138 Onn on 18 =" 160 
Unbleached —- d 14, 290 13, 787 12, 854 12, 525 12, 354 11, 02 11, 799 13, 144 11,158 | 10, 90 12:2 11, § 13, O54 
err podae i 7H 515 Os 1, 040 O7 648 1, 039 a2 571 1, O88 7 ro I O88 
72 een le 31, 077 29, 309 29, 842 33, 043 35, 161 37, 282 38, 261 39, 953 40, 487 | 40, 841 40, 852 38, 601 37 O54 

i 
Exports, all grades, total i 10, 222 6, 479 8, 882 18, 888 ; 14, 909 11, 52% 19, 048 24, 282 19,531 | 10,711 12, 007 
Imports, all grades, total . do 192, 49 207, 454 208, 867 4, 658 7 207, 110 199, 584 180,732 | 220,223 | 232 277 1 oF 180 44 

Bleached sulphate... ..--- . d 29, 312 44, 529 { 78 |, 725 919 ) $1. 549 0). 049 53 O61 “46 3 ‘ 

Unbleached sulphate.__..._. 1 34, 382 36, 736 28, 388 6, 472 40. 3% 4. 478 7 134 29 (Rl & 367 6, 68 ‘ 

Bleached sulphite.___._-- na lo 58, 365 47,779 59, 107 57, 207 54, 707 47, 852 2 128 r 27 19. 634 5 46 4 

Unbleached sulphite__.........-. i 44, 997 53, 955 52, 721 43, 221 5, 44. 8908 46, 934 410. 38 2 363 7 727 47. BRS 

I we : dé 2. 868 3 368 2. 93% 2 614 3,114 2, 357 3, 025 3 007 2 905 2 717 62 2. GRR : 

Groun@weod.............. d 21, 708 20, O86 29, € 28, 673 33, 767 22, 717 31, 722 26, 451 30, 655 20, 489 27, 898 24,7 . 

PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 
All paper and paperboard mills 
Paper and paperboard production, 
thous =} short tons 2, OR5 2, 233 2 2, OF 2, 252 2, 101 2, 372 2,319 2, 406 2, 283 Kn 2, 207 2, 022 
Paper (incl. building paper) ( 1,024 1, O88 l ! 1, 098 1, 023 1, 14¢ 1, 101 1, 148 1,1 74 1, 045 
, ae lo O4 25 1,015 M4 1, 063 IR5 1114 1 i 1. 126 1 OSS "y 9 7 
Building board...........-..-- ‘ do 114 121 118 92 92 113 127 132 123 119 103 
r Revised. Excludes “‘special category"’ exports not shown separately ecurity reasons 
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1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | g, ss ere ey a ® tS ia " 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — October ay a January — March | April May June July | August — 
PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING—Continued 
b ’ 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Con. 
Paper, excl. building paper, newsprint, and paper- 
board (American Paper and Pulp Association): 
Orders, new ; short tons 852,625 | 870,578 | 815,448 | 821, 664 937,879 | 821, 801 964, 941 905,445 | 886,155 | 882,150 820,386 | 875,000 |......-.--- 
Orders, unfilled, end of month . . do 913, 297 912, 860 877, 359 858, 760 932, 405 884, 7! 984, 495 |1, 013, 760 988, 500 984, 305 | 1,033,045 |1, 001,800 }.......--- 
Production ad ee _.do R06, 044 | 8H6, 740 847,408 | 825, 242 871, 450 21, 858 917,112 875, 512 | 909, 757 885, 285 783, 943 025, 500 j......---- 
Shipments ntihineidbeamaaaae do....| 815,574 | 870,994 | 852, 096 | 840, 249 | 862, 728 7,717 | 916,683 | 877,033 | 901, 561 896,429 | 771,098 000 |... 
Stocks, end of month nccececeeeeeGO....| 310, 663 | 305,900 | 300, 855 | 285,368 | 295,545 | 202,998 | 293,423 | 293, 832 301, 420 | 300,270 | 312,085 | 331,000 |... 
Fine paper | 
Orders, new a ee, | 115, 272 102, 770 102, 340 118, 960 103, 864 110, 114 119, 245 106, 722 113, 525 109, 207 |, 115,000 |.....--.--- 
Orders, unfilled, end of month -. .- — 145,772 | 147,840 138,575 | 131. 785 139, 145 146, 200 140, 035 147, 000 137, 190 130, 810 146, 000 142, 000 |....-- i 
Production do | 106,764 | 112,207) 110,119 | 104, 131 111,113 99, 753 115, 661 113, 501 117, 785 117, 992 95, 741 121, 000 |.....-- - 
Shipments _.do 111, 635 113, 203 112,085 | 109,129 111, 600 96,800 | 116, 276 112, 245 117, 570 119, 902 93,679 | 119,000 |.....-. : 
Stocks, end of month — 69, 450 68, 655 66, 760 61, 783 61, 295 64, 245 63, 630 64, 885 64, 470 62, 470 63, 500 65,000 |...-..----- 
Printing paper | 
Orders, new - _.do | 307,738 | 290, 525 284, 615 288, 546 338, 465 279, 128 351, 015 311, 555 307, 316 298, 390 268, 285 EEE 
Orders, unfilled, end of month : a | 414, 165 406, 900 395, 050 393, 160 436, 520 384, 199 475, 400 489, 77! 482, 155 496, 190 510,000 | 490,000 |......---- 
Production : < a | 280, 203 206, 292 290, 561 287, 910 299, 097 281, 526 312, 477 206, 203 306, 518 285, 183 254, 382 314,000 |......---- 
Shipments ere do 281, 172 297, 782 206,460 | 200, 427 295, 103 281,062 | 310,190 207, 185 304, 555 284,352 | 254, 294 7. — EEE 
7 f month. do 115, 310 113, 870 107, 860 105, 230 109, 225 109, 689 111, 975 110, 990 112, 930 113, 760 113, 845 126, 800 |.....----- 
Price, wholesale, book paper, “B” grade, Eng- | 
lish finish, white, f. 0, b. mill. .dol per 100 Ib. 11. 78 12.15 12.15 12.533 12. 65 12. 65 12. 65 12. 65 12. 65 12. 65 12. 65 13.15 13.15 
Coarse pay 
Orders n “ short tons..| 276, 858 298, 200 281, 340 277, 572 302, 740 274, 607 315, 065 291, 940 205, 860 297, 480 284, 708 304, 000 | ......---- 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 227,700 | 231, 200 | 224,050 | 215, 870 229, 830 227, 800 234, 820 239, 175 236, 325 228, 315 242,040 | 241,000 one 
Productior do 273, 636 292, 751 292, 380 279, 967 293, 119 275, 284 306.009 | 285, 683 302, 948 395, 938 277, 523 305, 000 |.....----- 
Shipment do 276, 705 204, 692 288, 472 285, 750 288, 775 | 276,635 | 308, 044 287, 582 208, 287 | 305,490 | 270,980 | 305,000 |....-.---- 
Stocks, end of month do 78, 265 76, 305 80, 115 74, 240 78, 585 77,233 | 75,198 73, 295 78, 005 78, 450 85, 000 85, 000 | -- ---- 
New | 
Canada (incl. Newfoundland): | 
Productio1 do 437, 579 | 456, 743 430, 55 453, 019 425, 097 472, 963 447, 551 485, 723 464, 332 452, 455 484, 563 431, 082 
Shipments from milis do | 485, 165 | 477, 708 448, 775 423,343 | 400,833 473, 503 443, 288 486, 340 475, 034 442, 966 480, 581 427, 738 
Stock t? s, end of month do 137, 141 | 107, 366 89, 142 118,818 | 143, 082 | 142, 542 146, 805 146,188 | 135, 486 144,975 | 148, 957 152, 301 
Unit Stat 
( 1 I ywublishers do 273.788 | 420,786 | 407,943 | 398,300 9 345, 552 | 336, 568 394,387 | 410, 72 403, 233 | 365,324 | 333,440] 344, 470 pod 
Pr do 86, 411 91, 305 87, GRO 85, 355 92,691 | 84,381 | 94,015 | 8&8, 888 96, 420 94, 073 88, 441 06, 059 87, 05 
§! mills do 85, 809 92, 779 &5, 141 87, 776 92,901 | 84,896 | 92,630 90,740 | 98,422 97, 016 86, 835 94, 488 88, 795 
Bt é nth i 
At do 9, 297 7, 823 10, 662 8, 241 7, O41 | 7, 426 | &, 811 6, 959 9, 957 7,014 | &, 620 10, 191 &, 432 
Atm do 372, 943 356, 782 334, 783 328, O18 346, 258 331,440 | 349,308 | 322, 750 332, 601 358, 204 393, 718 467, 052 439, 547 
Ir t lishers do 94,271 | 88,332 98, 499 96, 942 93,866 | 111,019 | 95,893 | 95,340 86, 522 94, 331 106, 727 77, 646 87, 037 
Import do 419.123 | 449,183 | 385,659 | 478,044 | 399,333 | 333, 867 | 449.087 | 396,897 | 439,586 | 432,505 | 417, 437 442, 100 |...-- 
Price, tf ew York dol. per short tor 100. 00 100. 00 106. 00 106. 00 106.00 | 106.00 | 106.00 106.00 | 106.00 106. 00 116. 00 116. 00 116. 00 
Paperboard (National | uperboard Associatior 
Orde new short tons 977. 800 |1, 039,000 |1,019,900 | 876, 700 f1, 177, 200 987, 900 iI, 119, 300 |», o19, 300 \1,112,100 | 962, 700 933,000 | 932,200 | 856,000 
Orders, unf d of month do 714, 900 694, 700 722, 000 617, 200 761,800 | 758, 600 704, 900 646,900 | 658, 700 548, 000 537,600 | 470,800 458, 200 
Production, tot do 954, 400 1, 023, 400 |1, 012, 700 940, 500 11, 056, 600 | 975, 100 |1, 107, 300 |1, 049, 100 |1, 128, 200 |1, 058, 500 890, 000 |1, 002, 200 852, 500 
Percet ty 06 102 101 95 102 105 | 104 105 104 | 103 84 | 04 | 86 
P Ly pr | 
Shipping »tainers. corrugated and solid fiber, | | 
shipment mil. sq. ft. surface area 7, 229 7, 679 7, 289 7, 105 7, 577 6, 618 7, 965 | 7, 315 7, 288 6, 410 5, 38 5, 896 | 5, 484 
Folding paper boxes, value | | 
New ord 1936 = 100 745.0 731.2 710.7 690. 5 904.1 875.6 879.4 737.7 699. 3 613.3 588. 1 608. 7 470.8 
Shipment do 619.9 671.7 666.1 668. 6 738. 9 725.8 | 851.9 778. 4 815.4 755. 5 599.3 704. 7 631.1 
| | 
PRINTING | | 
Book publication, total number of editions 62 1, 138 1, 028 1, 157 776 | 793 1, 130 878 969 1, 145 | 751 638 | on 
New book do 816 S77 811 915 601 613 861 | 678 759 879 549 466 43 
New editior do 146 261 217 242 175 | 180 269 | 200 | 210 266 | 202 | 172 | 197 
| / } 
RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
_ ——— — - : —_ — — 
RUBBER 
Natural rubhe | 
Consumptior ‘ long tons 61, 281 69, 178 51, 340 44, 999 44, 586 37,572 | 35,335 | 39, 508 42, 445 39, 998 35,478 | * 36, 506 37, 086 
Stocks, end of mont) do 87, 409 83, 215 81, 658 89, 215 93, 079 87,242 | 76,312 | 71, 679 68, 498 68, 369 67,816 | * 67,491 57, 427 
Import I ling latex and guayule do 61, 153 77, 240 73,461 | 68, 261 92, 454 55,263 | 63,101 | 60, 871 | 42, 371 56, 623 73, 785 70, 893 | 
Price, wholesale, smoked sheets (New York) | | | | 
dol. per Ib 558 . 638 . 732 | .714 . 735 . 734 | 722 | . 675 | 660 . 660 520 | 520 | . 520 
Chemical (syntheti | | | 
Productiotr long tons. 44, 460 44, 690 48,417 | 52,199 60, 952 56, 415 65,286 | 66,414 | 70, 541 74, 188 76, 250 74, 951 70, 870 
Consumptior do 49,550 | 654, 507 48, 261 53, 364 58, 584 53, 308 65, 587 | 58, 787 | 65, 027 64, 718 61, 419 | * 67, 260 69, 160 
Stocks, end of month do | 59, 059 §1, 751 51, 636 52, 758 55, 453 59, 035 60, 614 | 65, 793 70, 276 78, 154 89,527 | * 96, 382 100, 792 
Exports. do 645 678 581 | 749 577 | 620 | 533 | 585 | 617 | 573 Yos Te lidedewecse 
teclaimed rubber | | 
Production do | 29, 648 32, 685 30,171 | 32,480 32, 924 30,402 | 35,004 34,203 | 35,051 | 33, 509 20,909 | * 29,035 26, 863 
Consumptior do | 99250| 32,785 30, 260 20, 905 32,455 | 28, 792 | 32, 678 22,428 | 34,148 30, 999 25,500 | * 28, 508 26, 615 
Stocks, end of month do 33, 305 33, 530 33, 960 35, 708 35,843 | 36,885 38, 334 39,064 | 39,098 40, 268 4,34 * 43, 900 43, 658 
| 
TIRES AND TUBES | | | 
| 
Pneumatic casing | 
Productior thousands. | 7, 833 | &, 667 7, 521 6, 819 6,7 | 5, 887 6, 693 6, 540 | 7, 116 7, 222 6, 734 7, 549 7, 429 
Shipments, total do 8, 216 | 8, 684 7, 494 7, 562 6, 961 | 6,174 7, 235 6, 255 6, 730 7, 185 6, 602 7, 162 6, 657 
Original equipment do 3,813 | 3,783 3,214; 3,245 3,035 | 3,002; 3,620 2, 755 2, 692 2, 603 2,361 | *° 2,813 2, 519 
Replacement equipment do 4, 292 | 4,750 4,130 | 4, 188 3,812 3, 058 | 3, 493 3, 412 8, 911 } 4, 439 | 4, 126 4, 230 3, ps 
Export do | 111 | 151 150 129 114 114 123 | 8S | 127 143 | 115 120 171 
Stocks, end of month ..do 4, 374 | 4, 382 4,810 3, 704 3, 552 | 3, 307 2, 804 3, 047 3, 442 3, 512 3, 586 4, 033 4, 767 
: Exports niciel or 107 | 108 | 152 116 99 79 120 106 | 8S 118 108 198 j...-.-.--- 
nner tubes j | 
Production _.do 7, 093 | 7, 886 | 6, 629 6, 035 5, 950 5, 144 5, 828 5, 566 5, 625 5, 381 15,178 16, 139 5, 694 
Shipments do... 7,5 7, 378 | 6, 099 6, 37 6, 595 5,910 6, 593 5, 593 | 5, 585 5, 500 15,072 1 §, 761 5, 069 
Stocks, end of month do | 6, 198 | 6, 400 6, 963 6, 725 5, 852 5, 154 4, 505 4, 657 | 5, 071 §, 311 15, 685 16, 272 834 
Exports je do....| 50 68 102 77 56 36 58 | 63 52 63 57 88 -- 
| 








* Revised Includes data for motorcycles ©Excludes “special category"’ exports not shown separately for security reasons. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | 1950 , 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Septen Waves eean Febru - | | | { 
: I . 2 over ecem- > epru- | | Je 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ae October ee oe January or March April May | June | July August | Se = 
— — ‘ ‘ = o ' 7 —_ = : : 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 
Coated abrasive paperand cloth, shipments reams 206, 809 197, 500 177, 37 155, 823 189, 440 184, 326 206, 940 179. 507 191. 138 162, 002 41. 0x 174. 180 171, 584 
- - i ‘ i” if 4 
PORTLAND CEMENT 
Production.--._....... thous. of bbl 20, 945 22, 461 20, 22¢ 19, 116 17, 434 15, 201 18, 708 20, 184 21, 924 21, 984 2. 439 » 513 2 299 
Percent of capacity __ 98 102 9 87 79 76 82 91 WH) Wy "OR OR é - 
Shipment _ +. ae thous. of bbl 22, 910 24, lf 19,79 12, 477 12, 237 11, 204 17. 692 *). 943 24, 802 ” o _— RRO rr, ~4 
Stocks, finished, end of month_ . do 7, 642 5, O45 6, 382 13,018 & 299 29 19 23° 139 29 364 19. 393 16, 429 14 6 1 277 = aan 
Stocks, clinker, end of month____ do 4,029 2 852 2 962 3 995 5 473 7’ 007 e Onn a’ 194 7 1 = a Ys 1 = . — 
CLAY PRODUCTS 
Brick, unglazed: 
Production............. thous. of standard brick 604, S2¢ 659, 927 606, 72¢ 199, 404 180, 607 $22. 134 534 O77 } 468 605. 304 ean re 64 g 
Shipments leslie eeceebles eat do 630, 472 660, 309 590, OF 450, 800 470, 730 108, 764 550. 274 552. QR] 09. G05 77 GR ‘ { 6 we 
Price, wholesale, common, composite, f. o. b pas 
p t. dol. per thous 25. 6 25. RHF 26.0 oF 78 26. 549 26. 589 mH. Hi i SRR ” i] % 642 28. 662 
Clay sewer pipe, vitrified: : — 
Peommeeen.............. ee short tons 155, 678 154, 04 131, 668 127. 951 137. 211 122 O4¢ 139.4 142. 256 144. 66s 6 . 
Shipments._________ 22 ae lo 152, 847 156, 61 29, 48 1, 439 124. 5K 43. 487 195, 398 $777 141 774 ~ 149 41" one san’ 99 
Structural tile, unglazed: ; 
jt i do 115, 97 19, 729 879 5, 265 08, 816 18, 59 0, 14 5. 268 106. 04 P : 
i “as FR ST do 120, 108 119, 054 104 { 85, 471 103, 29 sO, 4 108, 738 108. 6 ; 108. 866 ( { 0. O4 * 
GLASS PRODUCTS 
Glass containers: 
Production__.___.__- thous. of gross 8, 67 612 4 », 32 279 9, 201 10, 98 07 0. 849 429 . 9. 194 
Shipments, domestic, ae do 10, 437 8 ORT 8 104 9 ) 499 8 563 10. 254 ) 5R3 10. 3% ) R47 ) 379 ‘ 9 307 
General-use food: ; : - 
Narrow-neck food do 1, 572 ) He 7S¢ 8 931 1 oie 1. O87 9 108 53 ) 1 432 
Wide-mouth food (incl. packers’ tumblers, 2 7 
jelly glasses, and fruit jars) __ thous 2, 868 2, 474 214 2 979 2 410 2 199 2 47 2 339 » Hi 4 ‘ > 7R2 2, 281 
Beverage (returnable and nonreturnable) - 2 d 2 2,2 
thoes of gros 05 4( 64 { { $47 617 St iY R58 RO? e 
Beer bottles re = do 5R2 f } 539 1 { 178 1.190 1. 468 mé R48 » 9 1 44 
Liquor and wine. tale do 1, 34 275 ; 1,317 1, 54 { 2 31 KN/ 74 Sag 171 
Medicinal and toilet. _- do 2, 57¢ 2, 228 2,2 2,39 2, 637 2,18 2.74 2, 389 2, 428 M ni “ ~4) 
Chemica!, household and industria! di 822 779 GN 79 R44 “94 an 82°} 87s e Fh ~ 77 
Dairy products_ ‘ do f { $ { Q 2 - r 4 oF 738 
Stocks, end of month. do 4, 8¢ 6 6,7 7, 241 7 ¢ &. 09 », 29 », 42% » 714 > 9. RE 
Other glassware, machine-made: z 5 ’ 
Tumblers: 
Ses thous. of dozens 5, 925 6, 994 RTF 5, 702 6, 959 6. 506 7, 570 7, 534 7, 202 6. 284 4 ROT 
nee é do 6, 07 5, 498 f 5 9 §, 831 6. 122 7 156 & RAI 6 7h) . : core 
| ee do 8,118 8, 877 », 59 9, R87 9, 60% 9 O4 0, 34 0, 933 11. 381 74 = 
Table, kitchen, and householdware, shipment 
thou el ' sf 218 ' sod ms iv 108 2 S2 ‘ ix 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 
Crude gypsum, quatetty total: 
Imports. a thous. of short tor 1, 105 7 ' 664 
Production lo 2.1 2 2 102 
Calcined, production, quarterly total i 2.049 } ete 1 of 
Gy] psum ep sold or used, quarterly total 
‘nealeined. - at short ton 580, 024 626, 8 660. 471 G56. ( 
Caleined 
For building uses: 
Base-coat plasters om ew ..do 693, 948 505, 988 512, 238 Hat 
Keene’s cement ..do 15, 863 15, 206 14, 328 
All other building pi asters do 156, 42 147, 409 137, 878 14 
Na thous. of sq. ft 761, 57 754 849 710. 197 "45 904 
. ERAS = de 13, 449 12.012 10. 002 "7a ae 
Wallboard?...-....-__- 759, 264 807, 734 849, 933 877. KO4 
Industrial plasters____....._..- ; short tor 66, 674 74, 208 76. 976 71 18 
FEXTILE PRODUCTS 
CLOTHING 
Hosiery: 
Production. thous. of dozen pairs 14, 194 14, 874 15, 000 12, 817 14, 971 14, 337 14, 736 13, 149 12, 925 2, 205 ), 108 97 11, 804 
eee : do 15, 590 15, 791 14, 79 11, 842 14, 637 14, 601 14, 621 11, 905 10, 985 11, 446 ), 008 12) 847 12, 474 
Stocks, end of month lo 24, 486 23, 569 74 25, 456 25, 934 25, 633 5, 780 18 29, 008 1), 208 YON - 9, 388 
COTTON 
Cotton (exclusive of linters): 
Production: 
Ginnings$- thous. of runnir iles 2 772 6. 465 g 78 ) 178 ) 628 0 908 D4 ) 10, 022 
Crop estimate, equivalent 500- Ib bal i — sie 
thous. of bales 10,012 $15,771 
Consumption§ } ° 960,555 | 835 1, 008 84, 057 1.040.891 | 804.602 911 6° 980. | 32 61: ; 729 00 
if 0 1, 040, 89 (02 654 90,906 | 832,612 | 818,714 767, 28 114 722 
Ss in the United State »s, end of month ian sy oe = 
totalf - thous of bak 13, 771 12, 681 ] 10, O87 &, 937 7,710 6, 459 x2 2 Of ) 18, 026 16, 634 
Domestic cotton, total ‘ di 13, 69 12 258 10, 030 8, 804 7 622 6, 347 4,911 3. 708 » 79 4 17 918 16. 531 
On farms and in transit- i 7, 643 1, SIF . 125 1, 048 739 ‘74 239 101 7 "734 180 12) 243 
Public storage and compresses dc r 4, 878 6, 358 6. 9R4 6. 651 5, 626 4, 603 60 2. 406 1. 586 1. 031 618 “1 438 2’ R09 
Consuming establishments de 1, 183 } 1, 789 1, O55 ?, 220 281 2,313 », 274 2, 021 1, 606 1,315 1, 000 999 
Foreign cotton, total... Bie °75 68 54 57 14 88 12 102 118 110 1! 108 108 
r Revised. ! Total ginnings of 1950 crop Ginnings to Nov er I f19 ) 
d'Includes laminated board, reported as component board § Total I ! ‘ 
, Tepe I 3 ited 
nuary, April, ar July 196 r ot! nt! 1 week k data are for x | 


q Data for September, November 1950 and J 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through ; . 1951 — F om. 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Sentem- Novem- Decem- Febru- RR) eR ot on! 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | = October | ‘a — January ay March April May June July August | “ee. 
1 + “weTre . 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
i COTTON—Continued | | | | | 
| | | | 
Cotton (exclu f linter Continued | 
Exports bales 372,381 | 283, 816 371,870 | 448, 561 316,626 | 428, 590 354, 302 480,085 | 371,417 204, 006 120, 144 145, 758 
Imports do 22,732} 11, 889 9, 118 6, 407 2,342 | 93, 800 3, 114 9, 740 16,102} 18,412 7.529 3.679| , 
Prices received by farmers cents per Ib 40.0 38. 9 41.1 40.4 41.3 41.8 | 42.7 | 43.2 42.5 | 42.0 39.1 34.6| 33.7 
Prices, wholesale, middling, ie’, average, 10 . 
market cents per Ib 40.7 39.5 42.2 42.6 44.2 (*) 45.1 45.2 45.2 45.2 40.1 35.0 | 35.1 
§ / : 
’ n thous. of bales 124 129 | 118 110 116 | 110 | 125 111 | 115 | 96 90 88 114 
do 132 207 sv 145 151 105 | 77 52 | 36 | 31 21 64 175 
¢ mont do ’ 345 409 461 SIS 542 542 | 517 468 398 | 397 260 7) 72 
j 
‘ - | 
COTTON MANUFACTURES | ‘| 
Cotton br i-w en goods over 12inches in width, | 
production, quarterly” mil. of linear yards../| 2, 398 | 26304 --.--.-.-----/----- —— 2. 844 |. = ae ee A 
Ex thous. of sq. yd 50), 973 50, 162 45, 389 7.472 57,643 | 79,574 73,942 | 72,409 73, 786 63, 092 63, 850 
Im} do 2, 570 2, 796 4, 608 4,948) 10,223 | 7,486 3, 950 4, 807 2, 614 2, 497 ‘¢ ft waenere 
Prices, wl i Pee et ees 
Mill mar cents per Ib 48. 69 49. 36 48.39 | 5. 21 M). 12 (‘) 49. 80 45. 60 42. 57 | 39. 77 38. 77 37. 62 33. 88 
7 on , cents per yd 36.0 36.4 7.8 38 8.3 38.3 (a ( 39.4 41.0] 39.9 36.3 35. 6 
I t clot 5 nch, 4 x @ do 22. 4 21.5 21.9 22. 5 22.9 23.0 23.0 | 2. 6 19.4 19.0 16.3 15.1 15.1 
Shoe hed, 26-inch, 56 x 60 do 23.5 24.5 24.5 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 0 24.2 19.2 
Cottor MrT rn, prices, wholesale, mill | 
9/1, card te, come dol. per Ib 833 851 877 S87 917 . 921 . 921 921 . 915 . 867 | . 806 . 767 .720 
10/1 ti ed, skeins do 1. 007 1. 072 1. 147 1. 166 1. 172 | 1. 176 1.176 | 1. 176 1. 176 1.127 | 1. 058 . 968 . 926 
| | | 
Spindlk tivity tton system spindles) -q | | 
Act ' t working day, total thous 21, 045 22, 149 22, 153 22, 04 22, 292 22, 221 22, 246 21, 134 | 21, 770 22, 145 22, 128 22, 000 21, 895 
ites 1) percent cottor do 2. 09 20, 758 20, 751 20, 730 20,900 | 20,885 | 20, 957 19, 903 20, 516 20, 910 20, 871 20, 755 20, 714 
Spindle he perated, all fibers, total. mil. of hr 12, 635 10, 713 12, 979 9, 42 13, 273 11, 069 11, 08S 12, 447 10,399 | 10,287 9, 858 9, 368 9, 247 
aves rking dav do Sle 542 530 | 523 542 563 554 505 533 | 514 | 4ll 468 474 
Cor ») percent cotton do 11, 800 10, O41 12, 171 9, 376 12, 459 | 10, 304 10, 436 11, 699 9, 768 | 9, 677 | 9, 241 8, 786 8, 745 
Operatior , t of capacity 139.7 146. 9 143. 2 141.3 145.9 | 152.0 149.7 136. 4 144.1 138.9 | 110.7 | 126.3 | 127.8 
RAYON AND MANUFACTURES AND SILK | | j 
' 
Rayor irn and staple fiber j 
Filament va mil. of Ib 79.0 82.5 80.5 | 86.9 79.0 75.0 85.8 80. 0 82.0 | 83.5 | 73.8) °6.8 57.3 
" fil do 25. 5 25. 4 25. 6 20.4 25.7 25.0 | 27.0 2.9 2.9 | 26.0 | 28.1 | Bi 24.8 
Stor pr 1 th 
} ‘ : do 10.0 10. 5 11.2 6.1 10.3 | 10.5 | 8.4 | 10.1 | 11.3 12.7 | 20.0 | 36.1 54.2 
Staple fibe do 28 3.7 3.5 2.0 3.8 3.8 | 4.0 3.6 4.7 4.2 | 4.9 | 6.1 | 8.7 
Import thous. of Ib 8, 960 12, 457 12, 958 11, 845 2, 075 8, 581 | 7,373 | 8,770 5,311 9, 696 | 9, 739 cf | ee 
Price “A | 
Yarn. viscose, 150 denier, first qu lity, mini | 
{ dol. per Ib . 755 | . 760 760 . 770 . 730 | . 780 780 | . 780 . 780 | 780 | a . 780 . 780 
; do 370 370 370 400 400 . 400 400 | . 400 . 400 400 . 400 . 400 . 400 
Ra t is, pr iction, quarterly | 
thous. of linear yards 509, 400 r 600, 952 OT he BES CRTES Cale - 
. i | i j | 
Import thous. of Ib 1, 207 1,500} 41,152] 727 748 628 576 | 499 395 375 | 364 _——) Cee 
Pric w he i Japan, white, 13/15 (N. Y | | 
dol. per Ib 3. 40 | 3. 51 3.72 | 4.11 25.35 25.62 25. 62 2 §. 21 24.58 | 24.37 | 24.30 74.13 4.42 
WooL | ! 
; 
Cor t it § | i | | 
Apparel « thous. of Ib 44,390 | 38,004 38, 695 28, 806 40, 255 29, 656 27, 944 42, 940 33,724 | °33,376 | °30,700| °28,892)._........ 
( et cla do ) 18, 360 16, 704 | 18, 380 14, 364 16, 500 13, 248 | 2,716 12, 270 7.200 | *°6,560 | 2, 305 of} aaa 
Import do 57, OO 49, 356 51, 917 42, 994 73, 139 i), 179 66, 761 74,711 55,243 | 44,005 33, 754 08, GES Ficce. noose 
Raw, tert 64 . coured _.dol. per Ib 2. 481 2. 469 2. 540 12.650 33.340 + 3. 600 43.750 | 33.338 3. 130 32. 850 2.600 32. 230 41.825 
Ray bright fi e. 56s. 58s, greasy, 47 percent } i i 
k dol. per It 892 009 973 31.131 31.420 31,535 1. 564 1. 325 1. 236 | 1, 125 | 982 . 872 %. 730 
Aust | ; good t prmaking, scoured, it | i 
bond dol. per Ib 2.725 | 32.515 32.50 | 32.600 +3. 240 + 3. 450 33.600 | 43.275 33.010 32,825| 72.450 32.200 > 1.825 
WOOL MANUFACTURES | 
| 
Machinery ty (weekly average):§ | } 
Loor | | 
Wook worsted | | 
I al ird thous. of active hours. -| 105 | 119 | 106 | 133 136 145 153 | 124 | 140 | 145 | 110 |}. od 139 
B do 2, 34 2, 502 | 2, 34t 2, 275 2, 272 1, & 1, 852 | 2, 258 2, 200 2, 252 ’ 1, 685 - 1,908 
Narrow do 18 17 | 13 1s 20 22 22 21 25 | 18 rll 13 
Carpet a i | 
Br ud do 1h) 177 172 162 163 164 168 148 | 12) 116 | 46 - SY 
Narrow do 81 92 8s 87 85 86 88 73 | 4 64 | 25 -| 45 
Spinning spindk 
Wooler do 87, 513 91, 915 78, 103 76, 483 78,464 | 76,973 | 73,704 76.926 | 75,376) *"79,070 58, 540 Seid 71, 567 
( Worsted do 115, 284 120, 695 110, 948 102. 780 14 108,779 | 495,260 | 489,941 | ¢ 111.730 | 4 104,314 | ¢ 100,875 | ° 475,843 --| 83,351 
Worsted comt do 207 223 191 176 194 164 | 139 | 200 185 1s | ‘isl a 148 
Wool yarr | 
Production, total§ : thous. of Ib 81, 815 69, 73 76, 480 59, 664 | 477,785 | #60, 268 4 57,744 | 476, 445 | 4 59,248 | "4 50, 376 ° 450, 665 --| *52,356 
Ki lo Q. ARS 7, 832 &, 105 6, OR4 8, 300 | 47,312 | 46,816 | 48 655 | ra 6, 524 | 746,336 | 745,315 ‘ * 6, GOR 
Weaving§ ce 52, 970 44, 180 48, O75 37, 480 48. 440 | 437,048 | 435,460 | 450,235) °° 41, 320 | 442,160 | * 40,225 ..| * 39, 086 
Carpet other§ do 19, 260 17, 724 20, 300 16,100 | 421,045 | 15,908 | 15, 468 7,555 | ° 11,404 10, 880 * 5,125 7,312 
Price, W worsted yarn ( Bradford | | 
‘ W 32 dol. per Ib 3. 665 4.125 4.175 ° 4.175 4. 754 — a Se _ncccs Ooecesonee etcectave= 
r Revised No quotation. 2 Substituted series. Data beginning January 1951 represent & composite wholesale price for raw silk, Japan, white, 20-22 denier, 87 percent, AA 
grade tested: December 1950 quotation, $4.55 } Nominal price 4 Includes operations on the American system in cotton mills which were previously reported as cotton-system 
spindle operations; data beginning 1951, therefore, are not strictly comparable with earlier figures For January 1951, the activity of these spindles not previously attributed to the 
worsted system amounted to approximately 5.3 million active hours weekly and 1.2 million pounds of yarn spun. , 
5-week periods and for other months, 4 weeks; stock data and number of active spindles are for end .of 


4 Data for September, November 1950 and January, April, and July 1951 cover 
y 3 


period covered : , 
*Reginning 1951, production of broad-woven goods is classified according to principal fiber content; production of fabrics containing 25.0-49.9 percent wool (whieh cannot be distributed 
betwee ttor :von goods) averaged 7.3 million yards in the first half of 1950 ’ : 

§Data f tember, November 1950 and January, April, and July 1951 cover 5-week periods; other months, 4 weeks ©Beginning 1951, looms weaving fabrics principally wool by 
weight 
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otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | 


Septem- 
ber 


1950 


| October ber 





TEXTILE 





WOOL MANUFACTURES—Continued 
Wels and worsted woven goods, except woven 


as 
ction, quarter] ys total. .._thous. of lin. yd- 
PiRppare fabrics, total 
overnment orders 
Other than Government orders, total- 
Men’s and boys’ _ - i 
Women’s and children’s 


z . 

Other nonarparel fabrics...............do 
, wholesale, f. o. b. mill: | 
Suiting, unfinished worsted, 13 oz. dol. per yd__| 


Women’s dress goods, flannel, 8 oz., 54-inch 
dol. per yd 


104, 953 
89, 850 

1, 293 
R8, 557 
41, 158 





47,399 |....- 
15, 103 |...- 


4, 987 
10, 116 








AIRCRAFT 


Civil aircraft, shipments 
Exportst 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Factory. sales, total 
Coaches, total 
Domestic 
Passenger cars, total 
Domestic... 
Trucks, total 
Domestic 


Exports, totalt 
Passenger cars. ..........- 
Trucks}._...... Ei 


Truck trailers, production, totald 
Complete trailers 
| Ss 
All other 
Trailer chassis 


Registrations: 
New passenger cars...._...___.___- 
New commercial cars_-_- _- 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


American Railway Car Institute: 
Shipments: 

Freight cars, total _- umber 
Equipment manufacturers, total do 
Railroad shops, domestic. do 

Passenger cars, total_-__-___- do 
Equipment manufacturers, total do 

ES do 
Railroad shops, domestic... ___- do 
Association of American Railroads: 
Freight cars (class 1), end of month:§ 

Number owned thousands 

Undergoing or awaiting classified repairs 
thousands 
Percent of total ownership-. 

Orders, unfilled _...number 
Equipment manufacturers____- do 
Railroad shops do 

Locomotives ‘aoe I), end of month: 
Steam, undergoing or awaiting classified repairs 
number 
Percent of total on line 

Orders, unfilled: 

Steam locomotives, total. _____- -number 
Equipment manufacturers. --- 
Railroad sho ‘ 

Other locomotives, total________- 
Equipment manufacturers ___. 
Railroad shops..... : 


4. 306 


2. 846 


Novem- 








1951 


Septem- 
ber 


Decem- Febru- ; | 
| to January or March April May June y | August 


PRODUCTS—Continued 


| 
: 





96, 700 


1, 858 
306 “3 


846 2 846 3. 514 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


85 








r Revised. 1 No quotation. 


tRevised series. Beginning with data for 1951, the Bureau of the Census reports for woolen and worsted woven fabrics refer to goods which are principally 


fabrics containing 25-49.9 percent wool previously included). 
tExcludes “‘s ] category” exports not shown separately for security reasons. 
o Revisions for January-August 1950 are available upon request. 
§Not tncieding railroad-owned private refrigerator cars. 


Production for the thi 


l by weight (i. e., exclude 
i quarter of 1950 has been adjusted by the Office of Business Economics to exclude these fabrics if possible, 
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ie 
id in resource use. Breaking down the national indexes of business growth, this volume shows the _ _ 
6 pre- and post-war differences in the various regions, and the varying rates at which per capita income —~ 


SNDS analyzes the pre- and post-war Geographic distribution of industry and population 

the seven major geographic areas. It growth—conditions influencing regional variations in income 

their gains in the last 20 years, and —are analyzed along with regional differences in production, 
determining the level of per capita imvestment, and trade, to give a clear picture of State and 
regional economic progress. oy 





REGIONAL TRENDS, a fact-finding report issued by the 
Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, as a supplement to its monthly magazine Survey 
of Current Business, carries a Statistical Appendix furnishing 
a wealth of data on income, population, employment, pro- 
duction, agriculture, mining, forestry, and resource develop- 


ment for every State and region. 


Keg lonal Trends in the United States Economy is now available from the nearest 
martment of Commerce field office or from the Superintendent of Documenta, U. 8. Government 


ting Office, Washington 25,D.C. - Price $1. 





